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FOREWORD 

WE have not yet waked np to the realization 
of the tremendous asset the Sonth is to the 
United States. In a vague sort of waj, of 
oonrse, tiie average man realizes that the territory 
below the Haaon and Dixon Line is wonderfuL Bnt 
how wonderfnll 

The South is wonderful in area. One-third of the 
territory of the country is included in the South, and 
the states in this area have three-fifths of the coast line 
of the United States. 

The South is wonderful in resources. It ha« been 
calculated that one-fourth of the country's coal, one- 
third of the iron ore and seven-tenths of the forested 
area are there. Over half the timber production of the 
conntiy and all bnt the least bit of the cotton grown 
are credited to it In water power it is rich ; its phos- 
phate Tocka furnish practically the country's sole 
supply of a product all-important to the agriculturist; 
its petroleum and natural-gas wells are the wonder of 
the world ; in the production of aluminum and graphite, 
fuller's earth and sulphur, as well as a number of other 
Msentials, it stands almost alone. Peanuts and cane 
sugar, sweet potatoes and rice, spring vegetables and 
sorghum, peaohee and citrus fruits are among its claims 
to the attention of those who need to flU the market 
basket One of the country's leading chemists said, in 
an address delivered in 1919 : *'No one with a capadty 
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to understand their trae signifioance can review the oo- 
lossal figares which set forth the natural resooroes of 
the South without first being stunned and overwhehaed, 
and soon thereafter filled with the vision of their stu- 
pendous possibilities." 

The South is wonderful in olimate. Both Id sum- 
mer and in winter may one find sections of it deli^tful, 
and in winter even California must take of^ its hat to 
Florida and the Gulf Coast. One who discovered by 
thorough-going experience the climatic advantages of 
Florida said, "The only difficulty with Florida is that 
there is only one of it, and in the future years it will 
be so overcrowded that there will not be room enou^^ 
for the people who will wwit to flock there." But let 
these people take comfort — Georgia and Alabama, 
Louisiana and Texas, as well aa states still farther 
north, have weather revelations that will surprise 
the visitor. 

Natural resources and climate should satisfy any 
reasonable country. But the South does not need to 
rest content with these possessions. For that favored 
region is rich also in scenery that is amazingly varied 
and attractive — ^mountains that reach the douds; 
rivers that leap and foam as well as rivers that pursue 
their way in placid unconcern; lakes and springs, bays 
and islands, forests and valleys. It is almost easier 
to give a catalogue of what is not to be found there 
than of what may be seen by anyone with open eyes. 

And what abundant ways there are to see the won- 
ders of this enchanted land I Everywhere tiiere are 
railroads — the well-known through lines, as well as 
short Unes that pierce the heart of the mountains, glide 
along by the rivers, or cross the uplands. There is 
4 
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abundant variety for those who would travel by rail, 
and forttmate is the traveler who oan wander first 
along one line, and then can choose another and an- 
other and yet another. He may take bo many of them 
that he will be apt to think he has really seen the 
Smmy South by ralL He'll find bis error when he 
makes a stndy of the roads he hasn't been able to take. 

Bnt somehow the visions afforded by the railroad 
do not always satisfy ; the traveler wants to go far from 
the right of way where, as one natnre-lover has pointed 
ont, the black clonds of smoke from the freight enj^ea 
have destroyed many fine areas of woodland, noxions 
gases have interfered with the beanty of the shrubbery, 
and even the washing down of the acids from the smoke- 
laden air to the roots of the plants has had its effect 
on the foliage near the rails. 

For all this the railroad is dependable, and the 
traveler through the Sonth clings to it. Bnt it is so 
set in its ways. It says so positively: "This is the way 
yon shall go. No, yon cannot stop and pick flowers ; 
yon mnst not panse a moment to look at the other side 
of that attractive hoase ; yon mnst not presume to do 
anything that the time-table does not permii" 

What a contrast the automobile is I It is so easy- 
going. Ton can see up, down, and around, and not 
simply tlirongh a narrow window. If the mood takes 
yon, you oan go np a side road. Yon can loiter or you 
can hurry on. Ton can se^ a house, a tree, an orchard, 
a garden or anytiiing yon want. The car is so human. 

Tes, it is good to take the automobile. But it is fine 
to have the railroad at hand— especially in places 
where no one has yet seen fit to make a dependable 
road, or where audi a road cannot well be made, or 
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There it is ab8olatel7 necessary to cover more territory 
in a given time than oan be done vntii the car. 

Some toarists try to combine the car and the rail- 
road on the same trip. "Ill ta^e the oar, and when the 
roads get too bad, 111 leave it in a garage, or ship it 
ahead, tiieax use the train," somebody says when sea- 
ting oat from home. But the result is nsnally to keep 
to the car, no matter what the roads. 

The author is indebted to many conrteons friends 
who have helped hun carry ont his delightful program 
of Seeing the Snnny South, especially to Bev. William 
F. Klein, of Beading, Pennsylvania, in whose company 
the pilgrimage through the Valley of Virg^ia, over 
to Lnray Caverns, and down to the National Bridge 
was made. 

J. T. P. 
Philadblphu, April, 1921 
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CHAPTER I 

THE APPEALING VALLEY OF VIRGINIA 
(FBOU HABPBR'S FEBBT TO I£XINOTON) 

TH£ pilgrims were on their way to Harpw'B 
Feny, that trranendona gap in the Bine Bidge 
where the Potomac and the Shenandoah meet 
in majesty. One of them had been telling of a moraas 
in an Oregon road that made neoessary a detonr of 
twenty-two miles. His companionB, too polite to voioe 
mnch of the skepticism they felt, called attention to the 
splendid vision by which the traveler is confronted on 
approaching Harper's Terry from the east — ttio 
Potomac, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the wooded 
heights above the river. 

"It's only a mile to the city that is to he onr Gate- 
way to the Sonth; well be at the dinner table in half 
an hoar," the man at the wheel was saying. Then a 
tarn in the road disclosed across the way a barricade 
bearing the distressing word : 

I detoubI 

Efforts to persuade the constmotion boss to let the 
machine through were frnitless. "Yoall have to go 
nnmd the mountain," he said, positively. 

"How far is it?" was the careless question of the 

man at the wheel 

9 IT 
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"Oh, a matter of tbir^ or forty milesl" came the 
diaoonoerting reply. 

It •w&a unbelievable. Harper's Ferry vas just 
ahead, aronnd the shonlder of the monntain. Surely 
there was a shorter way to the raty which John Brown 
made famous I 

"All right! Let's have a little more of Marylandl'* 
The cheerful voice of the man at the wheel reminded bis 
companions tiiat there was something better even than 
dinner, at the close of a long day on the road. "I was 
just thinking we ong^t not to turn our haxska so soon 
on a state that can furnish such inspiring views as 
that we had on the road from Hagerstown. Bemember 
that ridge five miles before we reached Frederick, with 
the wide panorama of the fertile valley? And Qie road 
from Frederick down here has been so pleasing. I 
really believe I like the idea of the detour." 

Ajid the entire party agreed with him when, after 
leaving the valley at Treverton, they turned north- 
ward. The roads were not all smooth, but the country 
above the Potomac, toward the Pennsylvania line, was 
so inviting that a highway that forbade rapid travel 
was not onwelcome. 

"What state are we in now?" asked the man at the 
^eeL "There are so many state lines in the neigh- 
borhood that I always feel uncertain." 

The others also were uncertain, so a study of fhe 
curious map of the r^on became necessary — a region 
where "West Virj^ia, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Vii^inia come together like tiie parts of a child's 
picture puzzle. 

"Glad I don't have to take them apart; I oonid not 
get them together again, ' ' was the remark that greeted 
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the appearaace of the map. * 'Why, if you could travel 
along a straight line drawn through Harper's Ferry 
at just the right angle, you would pass from Mary- 
land successively into Virginia, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Maryland, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Ohio— crossing nine state 
Ihies in little more than two hundred and fifty miles!" 

Some of these odd comers of Virginia, West Vir- 
{pnia and Maryland were, during the Civil War, the 
scene of mardiing and counter-marching, of fierce en- 
gagements and of hardy daring. Along the route of 
that evening detour there were not lacking reminders 
of those days of struggle. The way led through 
Sharpsbui^, scene of the battle of Antietam, fought iu 
September, 1862, between the forces of Lee and Mc- 
Clellan, where more than one-fourth of the seventy-six 
thousand men engaged were either killed or injured. 
At one side of the main road which leads across the 
battlefield is the cemetery where lie the Confederate 
dead. The acres over which the contesting armies 
moved are to-day parts of fertile farms, but here and 
there have been cut through them cross-roads that lead 
to spots made memorable by the heroism of thousands. 

Then comes Shepherdstown on the Potomac, domi- 
nated by the monument to James Bumsey, who, iu 
1784, in the presence of George Washington, suc- 
ceeded in steaming up the river in a vessel of 
his own construction. 

"The statue on the height above the river is on 
what they call James Rnmsey's Walk," was the ex- 
planation of a fellow-traveler on the bridge across the 
Potomac — a bridge where the charge for a motor is 
forty cents. "And well worth the price!" agreed the 
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man at the wheel to the taker of toll. Ee was thinking 
how glad he would have been of a bridge at the right 
place to save him that detour. 

At length the way was clear to Harper's Ferry — 
but from the northwest instead of from the east. The 
road throTigh the town is decidedly piotureaqne, as 
should be the approadi to the waters that move in 
might among the mountain ridges. 

The visitor does not feel that be is really in Har- 
per's Ferry until he stands on the highway bridge 
across the Potomac, or on the near-by bridge over the 
Shenandoah just where it discharges its waters into 
the larger stream; until he passes along the steep 
streets or np the rocky footpatii to Jefferson's Rock, 
where the Sage of Monticello sat in wonder, looked at 
the Heights of Loudoun, and wrote his famous descrip- 
tion of "the passage of the Potomao through the 
Blue Bidge." 

Here, in 1794, Washington secored one hundred and 
twenty-five acres in the angle formed by the two rivers, 
as the first land for the National Armory which John 
Brown, in bis honest but misguided frenzy, attacked in 
1859. And from here Brown was led on to Charles 
Town, the county seat, for the closing chapter in his 
stormy career. 

"Be sure to put two capital letters in the name of 
our city," a business man in this dbiet town of Jeffer- 
son County said to the pilgrims. "Don't tniT us np 
with Charleston, the capital of "West Virginia. Too 
many people do that. Just last month a carload of 
goods consigned to us went down to that modem town. * ' 

He was asked if it would not be a good thing to 
change the name of the town and avoid the difficulty. 
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"Whatl Change the name of Charles Townf " he 
asked, with fine indignation; "the town where history 
was made, where there are still standing three of the 
homes of the Washington family, including Harewood, 
the mansion of George Washington, where Dorothy 
Todd came from Philadelphia, driving in Thomas 
Jefferson's ooach, to be married to James Madi- 
son in the presence of Light Horse Harry Lee, among 
other guests I 

"Change the name of our town!'* he conclnded, 
Bcomfnlly. "Let Charleston do the changing. Onr 
name belongs to ns I " 

Mordington, bailt by Charles Washington during 
the closing years of the eighteenth oentnry — ^known as 
Happy Retreat in the days of Geoi^ Washington, who 
was a gaest here more than once — and Claymont, built 
in 1820 by a grandnephew of the first President, are 
two of the ancient mansions that are the pride of the 
town that prefers to submit to inconvenience rather 
than change its historic name. 

Charles Town is well within the wonderful Shen- 
andoah Valley, or the Valley of Vii^nia, one of the 
most glorious valleys in the Sooth — the vaUey that was 
perhaps one of the most famous battlegrounds of the 
(^vil War. To retain possession of it was of greatest 
importance to the South. The Army of Virpnia de- 
pended on the supplies of food which came from its 
fertile upland farms, and the final passage of its rich 
acres into Federal bands was one of the last blows of 
the great conflict for Liberty and Union. 

Travelers along the turnpike that threads the valley 
— to-day, as then, one of the famous roads of the 
oountry — are attracted by markers and monuments 
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that tell of brave men who f on^t and died along the 
way, and of bitterly contested skirmisheB that resulted 
in frequent changes of ownership. 

To Winchester, not far from Charles Town, belongs 
the record for such changes. Seventy times during 
four years the town passed from one side to the otiier 
^fonr times in a single dayl 

For many miles down the valley road a backward 
glance shows the receding gap where the waters of 
two rivers phmge through the momitains and where 
history was made by many actors from pioneer times 
down to the days of the Civil "War. 

On either side of the road fertile farms stretch away 
to a ridge of tree-clad mountains. The two ridges 
form the real boundaries of the funnel-shaped valley 
whose mouth is at Harper's Ferry, whose head is near 
Staunton — one hundred and fifty miles of woodland 
and pasture and fertile field. 

And orchards! For this is the home of the red 
apple of Tirginia. And fortunate is he who seeks the 
valley in early October when the trees are bending 
beneath the weigflit of Ihe ripened fruit, when the 
farmers are pleading with friends, acquaintances, 
strangers, everybody, to help in gathering the crop. 

There were nomerous evidences of the eagerness 
for pickers. Once the pilgrims passed a village school 
where the teacher was loading ihe boys and girls into 
a carry-all. With merry laughter and glad anticipation 
they were off for a morning with the fruit. 

Not far from that village school, and abont one hun- 
dred miles up the valley funnel, is New Market, fre- 
quently mentioned in stories of the heroic campaigns 
of 1861-1864 along the Shenandoah. Leading from 
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New Mai^et aerraa the ridge to Qie left, to famotis 
Lnray Caverns, is a monntain road that takes advan- 
tage of New Market Gap for the crossing to Eaatem 
Virginia. This road was in wartime a favorite means 
of eommanioation between Bichmond and the armies 
in the valley. To-day it passes through the heart of 
the Maasanntten National Forest, the most aocessible 
of the national forests to Philadelphia, Washington 
and Baltimore. 

And what wonders this forest area has in store for 
the visitor, whether he comes for a brief stay of a day 
or two, or determined to spend several weeks in 
this enchanted area where the Indians, in giving 
the name Massanutten, had in mind the "Great 
Monntain Yonderl" 

Some of the early settlers followed the Indians to 
Massanuttea William Powell, it is said, fonnd silver 
here and forthwith proceeded to make comiterfeit 
money, the depreciated cnrrency of T^ing George ^ving 
him Ms opportonity. George Washington, too, hunted 
and fished and surveyed on the monntain and in the 
valleys on either side. Like the good strate^at Ke was, 
he planned to return to the region if the difBcnIties of 
1776 proved too great, and to erect fortifications, so 
the daim is made, in the Powell's Fort Valley, whose 
wonderful situation for such a purpose will be appar- 
ent to those who examine the suf^stive map of the 
Massanutten Forest sent on application to the Forest 
Service at Washington, D. C. 

"Beware of the road over Massanutten!" was the 
warning of the proprietor of the lunch-counter in the 
village. But who would not risk a few difBcnlties for 
the sake of the tremendous prospect spread ont from 
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the road as it climbs the motrntaiosidef And in the 
days BO soon to come when a tmnpike will take away 
some of the delists of the jonmey to Luray, while 
adding others, it will be worth while to say, "But you 
shjould have crossed over Massanutten before the road 
was straightened, when the cautions traveler looked 
well to his supply of matches before b^inning the 
fifteen-mile traverse from New Market to Luray." 
Fifteen miles is a short distance — but it is an easy 
matter to be overtaken by the night, with a disabled 
machine, while crossing the mountain. 

The first visitors to Luray Caverns found that in 
past agee not only wolves but bears knew the way to 
those passages ; f oo^rints appear everywhere <m the 
damp clay floor, looMng as if they had just been made, 
though many of them probably are centuries old. 

I^e clay has been removed, so tiiat the visitor finds 
the floor in most places reasonably dry. Concret« walks 
and bridges have been built wherever these are needed, 
that access may bo easy to the intricate by-waya that 
lead to mysterious dongeous, tortuous passages, and 
splendid halls. 

Everywhere ineandeso^it Ug^ts are placed, so that 
the marvels of the cave are revealed in an appealing 
manner. The first visitors had to be e<mtent with sput- 
tering candles, but as early as 1882 the aisles and 
vaulted halls were Ulnminated by arc lights whose 
power proceeded from an engine in Luray over what 
was then a marvel, a circuit of seven miles, "supposed 
to be the largest drcuit yet attempted with a single 
engine," according to the exclamatory boast of Horace 
C. Hovey, who first described the ndle and a half of 
passages that are opffli to the tourist as well as the 
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additional mile or more to which geologists and other 
specialists have aooesB. 

These three miles of subterranean glory are cov- 
ered by about one hnndred acres of rocky earth. So 
it is in contracted space that the ways trodden by the 
bears and wolves of past ages turn and loop one 
over another. The lowest passage is two hundred 
and sixty feet below that nearest the surface of the 
upland plateau. 

At once on descending the easy concrete steps that 
lead to Kntrance Avenne the visitor is in the midst of 
the glittering formations that crowd on all sides in 
prodigal profusion and fantastic shape — stalactites, 
whose slow growth downward from the ceiling has been 
aooompUshed by the agency of the water-beariog car- 
bonate of lime, "the ever-plying shuttle that weaves 
the fairy fabric, " leaving behind a portion of the min- 
eral before it drops from the end of the stalactite to the 
floor; and stalagmites, formed from the floor upward 
by the drops from the stalactites. "When the drops 
are slow enough in their mov^nent they leave all the 
mineral they carry on the stalactites, but sometimes 
they form more rapidly and the mineral growth from 
the floor is the result 

Frequently stalactites and stalagmites have grown 
together and formed columns from floor to ceiling. 
Sometimes they are slowly approaching each other. In 
one instance, at least, the two are separated by the 
tlw^ess of a knife-blade ; yet many months will pass 
before the gap is fllled. The present rate of growth 
is a cubic inch in about one hundred and twenty years, 
thoQgh in other caverns it is more rapid. 

The eerie beauty of the scramble throng these col- 
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mnns and piimaoles is increased hj the ohAnges in 
color, which varies from brown or yellow to startling 
red and glistening, alabaster white. Here is a apark< 
ling waterfall, its snccessive cascades natural as life — 
but the entire formation is mineral. Over yonder is a 
dnll series of pendants that look for all the world like 
fish, still dripping from the stream, han^ng in a row 
as in a market. From the ceiling depend draperies 
delicate as a woman's evening wrap, which' need only 
the electric lig^t to show their translucent texture. 
In more than one instance the light reveals combina- 
tions of colors that make one think he sees a blanket 
hanging out to dry, or a side of bacon where fat and 
lean alternate in most appetizing fashion. 

In the hall known as ^e Cathedral there is a group 
of formations called The Organ that respond to the 
skilled touch of fingers or soft mallet like the pipes 
of an oi^;an. Tunes can be played on these as on tubu- 
lar metal, the pleasure given being increased by the 
long time required for the dying away of the sound; 
sometimes the vibrations continue more than a min- 
ute after a stalactite has been struck. 

As the pilgrims to Luray emerged from tiie caverns 
— ^where the temperature is about fifty-four d^n^es 
the year round — they were content to leave to staen- 
tists the disonssion as to the age of what they had 
seen. For than it was enough to marvel at the handi- 
work of Him who laid the foundations of the earth. 

Back again over the mountain to New Maikei The 
road seemed better than before, and the prospect from 
Massanutten was more perfect on the return trip. 
Down the valley, with the Shenandoah National For- 
est on the lidge to the right, where a road on the sum- 
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mit afiForda splendid opportcnity to view the coontry. 
On to HarriBouburg, whose name recalls men of 1861- 
1865, and whose pleasant streets and stately boildinga 
speak of bastle and prosperity. On to Staunton^ the 
city famed for its educational institntiona as well as 
its sturdy leadership in business, the dty whidi 
prondly points to the manse where Woodrow Wilson 
was bom when his father was a pastor in the town, a 
house occupied by a successor in the church. 

At Staunton the pilgrims had been told the perfect 
Shenandoah Valley road ended. So they sou^t ad- 
vice as to roads toward Lexington. 

"There are two ways," was the statement of a derk 
at the postoffice. "One of them you will find so bad 
you will wish you had taken the other. You will have 
dust to your hubs. For a mile there are stones the 
size of your fist. I went that way Saturday, and 
I came back the other. My advice to yon is to take 
neither road." 

But it was not good advice. There was no dust; 
perhaps it had rained. And there were no rocks. To 
be sure, the going was slow at times. But who wishes 
to move rapidly when there is such a succession of 
vistas of hill and vale, on to the distant ridges to 
the westT 

Then the road winds through the valley and over 
the hills to Lexington, one of the shrines of the South- 
land, for when they think of Lexington Southerners are 
apt to think also of the man whom fellow-stndents at 
West Point affectionately called "Old Jack," whose 
soldiers, many years later, gave him the nick- 
name '* Stonewall." 

General Jackson was an earnest Christian man, a 
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loyal oitizen of the Union until he felt that he should 
listea first to the call of his own state, Virginia. Then 
he became a leader of Confederate forces, and so con- 
tinned nntil the day when he was shot down by his own 
men, who mistook him and his staff for Federal cav- 
alry. A monument rises to his memory not far from 
the business center of Lexing:ton, and there loyal citi- 
zens from all parts of a reunited country meet in 
appreciation of the commander's stalwart character. 

It is remarkable that another of the South 's great- 
est commanders was bnried in Lexington — Robert K. 
Lee, who called Stonewall Jackson his right arm. After 
the close of the Civil War, when he urged his men to 
do their loyal best as citizens of their oountryi he 
became president of Washington College at Lexington, 
now Washington and Lee University. For five years 
he trained students for Christian service In a land 
where there would be no more North and South, but 
where all would dwell together in harmony. He was 
buried in the college cbapeL Above his tomb there is a 
white marble efSgy which shows the great commander, 
whom General Grant finally overcame, asleep on 
the battlefield. 

"Let me take yon into the General's study," the 
eager custodian of the chap^ made his plea. "Tod all 
will want to see the room where he worked. ' * 

The door — ^not more than a rod or two from the 
tomb — was thrown open with reverence, and in sub- 
dued tones the guide called attention to the furniture. 
"Jest prezackly as the General left it," he said. 
"There he set and read, and there he wrote, and those 
books on the shelf he used, and that map on the wall he 
helped to make ; see, it has hia name signed to it." 
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From the dty of Lee and Jackson it is but fifteen 
miles to the marvel that shares with Lnray Caverns the 
claim to the attention of visitors to the valley who seek 
the marvelons — Natural Bridge. The road is a little 
ronghf bat it is perfectly good in dry weather. The 
country is not so delightfully garden-like as to the 
north of Lexington and Stannton, bat the more ragged 
surface is welcome. Peihi^s the way would be some- 
what trying to a man behind a horse, if he is in a hurry. 
But the pilgrims had left haste beUnd them. 

So had the one lone traveler seen in many miles. 
Up a rocky ridge strained the bony horse hitched to a 
dilapidated-looking covered wagon. A woman drove; 
two children were by her side. And trudging behind 
was a man, who was ^d to stop and exchange words 
with men who were not in a hurry. 

"This is livingl"he said. "Six weeks ago the doctor 
in New York said I was done for. I saw I couldn t get 
well in that climate, and I dldnt know what to do, until 
I found that my wife was willing to come off like this, 
hoping to fix me up. We bought that funny-looking 
contraption you saw and started out. I Ve gained nine 
pounds since I've been on the road, what with exercise 
in the good air, and sleeping oat at night Next spring 
we hope to go bock to New York." 

The invalid did not have time to stop at Natural 
Bridge ; he was searching for something of more value 
to him than a mighty arch that spans an abyss and tells 
of the Architect of the Valley of Virginia. 

But for nearly two centuries there have oome this 
way men for whom the bridge has been the goal of the 
journey. One of these was George Washington. There 
is a tradition that when he was a surveyor he visited 
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the great stone arch, climbed some twenty-five feet up 
one of the precipitoaa abutments and carved his inittala 
there. Visitors are told jnst idiere to look for the 
**G. W.**; bat it is necessary to nse a good deal of 
imagination to see t^e letters. 

Sam Houston, the Indian Gghtet, later a president 
of Texas when it was a republic, was familiar with the 
arch above Cedar Creek, for he was bom not far from 
the gorge in the Blue Bidge that is spanned by the 
bridge not made by the hands of men. Perhaps as he 
looked from the parapet of the monolith into the creek 
bed far below, or as he stood by the water and gazed 
upward at the springing arch* he thon^ of the Indian 
legend of the buildhig of the bridge which the primi- 
tive men called the Bridge of God. The legend tells 
how the Manaoans, fleeii^ before the Shawnees and 
Powhatans, came to a great chasm which they could 
not cross. In despair they fell on their faces and 
prayed that the Great Spirit would deliver theuL 
"When they rose they saw with wonder that a great 
stone arch spanned the chasm. Fearing to tmst thrai- 
selves to it, they sent the women and children ahead 
to test it. Then all crossed jnst in time to turn and 
defend the passage against tiie advancing hosts. 

Thimias Jefferson -wbs the first historian of this 
Bridge of God. From his boyhood home, Shadwell, 
not far from Charlottesville, he followed the beautiful 
valley of the James until he came to what he later 
described as "the most sublime of Nature's works." 
He did not rest until he secured possession of the 
bridge and the land surrounding ii At Williamsburg, 
Virginia, there is on file the deed he seoured from 
George HI of England to the property: 
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"Know ye that for divers good oansee and oonsid- 
erations, bnt more especially for and in eonsideration 
of the Bom of Twenty Shillings of good and lawful 
money for onr ose paid to onr Receiver (General of onr 
Bevemies, in this onr Colony and Dominion of Vir- 
ginia, We have Given, Granted and Ctniferred, and by 
these presents for ns, onr heirs and successors, Do 
Give, Grant and Confirm unto Thomas Jefferson, one 
certain Tract or parcel of land containing 157 acres, 
lying and being in the Connty of Botetourt, including 
the Natural Bridge on Cedar Creek . . ." 

When the property came into his possession, Jef- 
ferson built a log cabin near one end of the bridge, 
for the accommodation of two slaves, who were in- 
stmcted to receive and care for the visitors who should 
go ^ere in response to the owner's earnest invitation 
to see something that would add joy to life. It is said 
that the stone chijnney bnilt for this cabin became a 
part of a modem house on the same site. 

The present-day visitor who would follow in the 
steps of the friends of Jefferson to what Henry Clay 
called "the brid^ not made with hands, that spans a 
river, carries a highway, and makes two mountains 
on^" has first an in^ressive journey whether he comes 
from the north, up the Shenandoah Valley, through 
Lexington, and across the intervening fifteen miles of 
picturesque hill road ; from the south, past the Peaks of 
Otter, across the Valley of the James near its head- 
waters; or from the east, across the green mountain 
ridge that j^ves enticing hint of the beauties of the can- 
yon of Cedar Creek spanned by Jefferson's arch. 

From whatever direction approach is made, no 
warning is given either of the massive structure or of 
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the secluded gorge it Bpans, even if the road leads over 
the bridge itself. It is possible to make the crossing 
vithont realizing what is underneath; the roadway is 
wide, and the parapet and the trees that overhang the 
brink on either side of the canyon shut out the view. 

So most visitors have their first sight of the bridge 
from the bed of Cedar Creek, after waUdng several 
huidred yards down the winding path that leads by the 
andeut trees, whose girth demands an instant's pause, 
though one is eager for the vision of grace and splen- 
dor that waits around a turn to the right 

Just at first the great height of the aroh is not 
apparent; the bluffs that crowd close on either side 
eeem to interfere with the impression. But this is only 
for an instant Almost at once the great distance from 
the bed of the stream to the center of the arch, and then 
to tiie surface where the road crosses from wall to wall, 
takes hold of the imagination, and tiie figares which 
an instant before meant little become eloquent. Two 
hundred and fifteen feet is the height, the span is ninely 
feet, and the space for the roadway is from fifty to 
ninety feet wide I Fifteen thousand cubic feet of rock 
in the arch above the stream! And beneath the arch 
Niagara Falls might make its plunge, so far as hei^t 
is concerned. "The span itself has the precision of 
measured masonry," one visitor wrote, "yet the block 
of stone between the piers is an unbroken mass. The 
opening has somewhat the proportions of a horseshoe 
magnet, while the walls are not absolutely perpendicu- 
lar, but lean slightly to the left The faces are tinted 
dull red and ochre, and soft shades of yellow and cream, 
colored by the vein of iron and manganese in the hills 
above. Where the arch protects the walls from the 
n 
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water they are of a daric or delicate bluish gray, witli 
white lights." 

Let the silent worshiper at this shrine of the Cre- 
ator stand a little while and wonder at the arch that 
seems even larger than before as the birds wing their 
way through it or alight on their nests bnUt in the fis- 
sures of the rock. Then let him walk within the shadow 
of the arch that is so far above him that it would be 
useless as a shelter from a summer rain. Let him pass 
through, then turn and study the proportions of super- 
human planning, drinking in the beauty of the picture 
framed in the arch — trees and rocks and walls and 
water, and above all the azure sky of Virginia. Let h'Tn 
turn again and scramble up the glen, amii^t the under- 
growth of what has been called "the finest fernery in 
the world," where sixty varieties oi fern have been 
classified. On to Saltpetre Cave, where, during the 
War of 1813, busy men gathered a necessary ingredient 
for gunpowder; to Lost River, which the miners dis- 
covered one day as they toiled — a stream whose source 
and outlet both are unknown; to Lace Water Falls, 
where Cedar Creek comes to a precipice fifty feet high 
and takes the plunge as if eager to pass under the arch 
that lends glory to ihe stream. 

Now it is time to turn and follow the water to the 
portals of the arch, there to study once more what some 
geoloj^ts say is all that is left of a vast underground 
cavern through which a hidden river found its way, 
a cavern broken by an earthquake until the sole relic 
of what may once have been similar to the Caverns of 
Luray is tiie Natural Bridge that was the delight of 
Je£ferson as it will be the delight of those who fol- 
low him to this charmed valley deep in the hills loved 
by the Sage of Monticella 
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ALONG MABYLANDS VALLEY OF DREAMS 
(FEOH WASHINGTON TO CUHBEBXAND) 

THE valley of the upper Potomac migbt well be 
called the Valley of Dreams. 
George Washington was the first dreamer. 
Before the Bevolntion he talked of reaching the West 
by means of improvements on the Potomac Biver. 
After the dose of the war he was ^ven opportunity to 
carry ont his plans. In 1784 he made a horseback 
jonraey to Ohio, to renew acquaintance with the difS- 
culties and possibilities of the country. In 1785 Mary- 
land and Virginia appropriated what seemed lai^ 
sums for the improvement of the river according to 
Washington's plan, and $6,666.67 for a road "from the 
highest practicable navigation of the river to . . . 
the river Cheat, or Monongahela." The company that 
was to improve the river, the first part of the ambitious 
project, was capitalized at £40,300. Washington felt 
snre that within a few years return on tiie iavestment 
would be at least twenty per cent. 

From 1785 to 1787 Washington was president of 
the "Patowmack Canal Company," as it was called in 
an early prospectus. During these years he was able 
to keep enthusiasm alive, and it was possible to do 
effective work in building canals around the obstrao- 
tions at Great Falls, near Washington, at Seneca Falls, 
near by, and at Shenandoah Falls, at Harper's Ferry. 
Yet it was not easy to secure money to pay the c(»nmon 
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laborers, who received thirty-two shillings per month, 
in addition to rations. 

With the removal of Washington, the canal 
dreamer, to Philadelphia, as the head of the Qovem- 
ment, interest languished. Shares were offered at 
auction withont a bid. Bnt $729,380 in all was raised 
and expended by 1820, when it was decided that scnne- 
thing more mnst be done. 

Washington was also the first dreamer of a far 
more ambitions project: the National Boad to connect 
with the Pot(»nac Canal and to go on to the Obia And 
Thomas Jefferson and Henry Clay were the later 
dreamers who gave form to his proposal for establish- 
ing easy commnnication with the West. In 1806 Jeffer- 
son signed a bill appropriating $30,000 for a prelim- 
inary survey. After various delays construction was 
begun in earnest in 1816, and the road was completed 
to Wheeling in 1818. Baltimore dreamers, determined 
to preserve for that city its eminence in western trade, 
ariBuged for a connection with that city. As a resnlt, 
Baltimore, instead of Cumberland, is looked on as the 
eastern terminus of the old road that played snoh a 
vital part in the early history of the nation. 

Then came a third dream. It was proposed to con- 
struct a canal from Georgetown, along the left bank 
of the Potomac, to Cumberland, and from there by the 
beet route to the Ohio Biver. The first estimate of ike 
cost was $1,500,000 ; but it was soon realized that much 
more would be needed to build a canal to Cumberland. 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company was sanc- 
tioned by Congress and chartered by Maryland, Yir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. 

There was great enthusiasm in Washington, yet 
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Baltimore businesB men were not more than Itikewarm. 
The city did not oppose the canal; but how oould ehe 
be expected to be enthusiastic t "Why should the dty 
pay one-third of the taxes voted by Maiyland for the 
canal, when the result would be (to divert its trade to 
Washington and cities near byf Philadelphia and 
New York were already making ready to take much 
of titeir trade; was Washington to be allowed to com- 
plete the wo A of destruction t 

The asking of the question gave birth to tiie most 
ambitions dream of all. Philip Thomas and George 
Brown were the dreamers now. Who wanted a canal, 
anyway f Canals were out of date; the day of the rail- 
road was coming. The railroad ' ' will surely supercede 
canals as effectually as canals have superceded turn- 
pike roads," was the contention in Baltimore. Daring 
Baltimoreans, therefore, planned to bridge the five 
hundred miles between that city and the Ohio Biverl 
And this in spite of the fact that np to that time a 
ten-mile line was the country's most ambitions rail- 
road achievement. 

The railroad dreamers and the canal dreamers got 
busy at about the same time. On Jnly 4, 1828, ground 
for Uie canal was broken near Washington, and on the 
same day the "cornerstone" of the railroad was laid 
at Baltimore. 

The dreamers became deadly rivals. There was 
no difficulty until the railroad reached the Potomac. 
There the canal company claimed the sole right of way. 
There were injunctions and lawsuits, disastrous delays 
and compromises that hnrt both parties. The chief 
difficulty came between Point of Bocks and Harper's 
Ferry, where the passage between the river and the 
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mountaia is narrow. It was finally arranged that the 
railroad shonld be given rij^t of way to Harper's 
Ferry, on condition that it shonld bnild no farther nntil 
its slower rival conld reach Comberland. Within a 
year or two, however, the canal company sought state 
relief from its financial difficulties, and this was granted 
on condition that the railroad be allowed to go ahead 
as rapidly as possible. 

So, in 1842, the dream of the railroad bnilders was 
realized as far as Cumberland, but it was not nntil 
1850 that the canal readied the dty perched on the 
Potconac far below overshadowing mountains. 

The bitter rivalries have been forgotten; calmly 
and peacefully railroad and canal cross the long west- 
em extension of Maryland, sometimes side by side, at 
other times within sight of each other. One carries a 
mighty commerce, and its, importance increases with 
the years; the other pursues its dignified way, bearing 
on its bosom during each month of the open season a 
few hundred coal-laden canal bai^s whose crews are 
blissfully ignorant of the fact that the one hundred and 
eighty-six miles of artificial waterway from George- 
town to Cumberland cost $11,591,768.37! 

Perhaps that is expensive when the amount of com- 
merce carried is considered. But it is cheap in the eyes 
of the leisurely traveler who wants to see the charming 
Maryland landscape through which the canal makes 
its way. 

The journey along the canal will take time ; but what 
of that? The boatmen are hospitable, as a rule, and it 
is not a difficult matter to make arrangements with 
one of them for a passage from beginning to end of the 
route. The quarters provided may not be as comfort- 
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able aa in the daja of the passenger packet boats. The 
speed is not as good as the dizzy five and six miles 
attained when the canal was in its glory. Bnt 
who cares T 

"Movement without motion" is the description some- 
one has given to travel by canal. The aptness of the 
phrase will be appreciated by the fortunate traveler 
with a few days to spare who has persnaded the mon- 
arch of one of the long, ungainly canal boats to take 
him aa passenger from Georgetown toward Cnmber- 
land. Immediately after passing through the locks at 
Great Falls, the boat passes serenely beneath rocky 
cUfFs, surmounted by trees of a dozen varieties and 
almost hidden by luxuriant verdure. 

For many nJles the waterway keeps close to the 
Potomac, sometimes many feet above the stream, again 
on a level with it. The mirror-like surface beneath the 
gliding boat is in sharp contrast to the rippling and 
sometimes impetuously flowing river. A part of the 
restful scene is the boy who rides the horse on the tow- 
path, lolling bat^ perhaps and looking up at the blue 
sky, or the woman who leans against ^e crude rudder 
or goes about her household myBteries in her rest- 
less kit(^en. 

And nowtheriver and the canal seek closer acquaint- 
ance with sleepy, green mountain ridges. On the slope 
between are log cabins with huge stone chimneys, and 
more ambitious houses of wood and stone. There are 
fields where boys are at their never-ending task of gath- 
ering rocks. Again the eye rests on cool forests or 
luscious orchards or generous fields where the com 
rustles, only to be distracted by one more of the locks 
where the ridiculously narrow boat stealthily rises to 
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pursue its jonraey on a higher level, or by an overhead 
bridge where the passenger most stoop qnickly if he 
wonld not be thrown prostrate. 

Here and there along the towpath are snabbing 
posts which made one leisurely pilgrim think of a dark 
day in college when he sat on a post Uke one of these, 
by just sndi a canal, watched other boats go by, and 
wondered where the money was to come from to pay 
his week's board bill and secure a few bushels of coal 
for the cannon stove in his dormitory room. Some- 
how an experience of enforced econ<Hny always brings 
to his mind the picture of a snubbing post and a 
canal boatt 

One of the keenest pleasures of the trip by canal is 
tiie walk along the towpath, keeping pace with the plod- 
ding horses, moving on ahead, lagging behind for a 
closer study of the banks, turning aside into the for- 
ests by the way, or into the fields — periiaps at Big 
Pool, Maryland, some eighteen miles west of Hagers- 
town, for a sight of the rained stone walls of Fort 
Frederick, which dates from Colonial days. Again the 
temptation comes to move to a point where can be seen 
the sturdy aqueducts by whidi the canal crosses tribu- 
taries of the river. Fit companions these for the well- 
constructed bridges of the Natit>nal Boad that, after 
nearly one hundred years, are a marvel of strength 
and beantyl 

Sometimes tiie canal clings to the river, so that it 
is but a step from one to the other. Again it remains 
coyly at a distance. But always it finds its way back 
to, the stream on which it depends for water. Often 
railroad and turnpike and canal and river are crowded 
in a deep gorge where the ridges come close on either 
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Bide ; bat soon th^ are able to take more room, for the 
monntains slope more gently, perhaps with a rolling 
green shelf interrening. In snch places perhaps the 
eye moves gradually upward to a siumnit outlined by 
trees of the forest, or, it may be, by com in stately rows 
that make silhonettes against the sky. 

No one can easily forget the twelve miles from 
Point of UotSsa to Harper's Ferry, or the first sight 
of the mighty goi^ where the monntains bow to pemut 
the passage of the Shenandoah and ihe Potomac That 
scene is always remarkable, bat some think it is more 
pleasing at dawn. What a setting this for the sunrise, 
viewed from a point where the canal and the two rivers 
are insight I Watch the faint rose tinge in the water, 
deepening gradually to red, the reBected clouds, t^e 
sun-kissed mountains I Is it strange that often the 
canal boatman is something of a poet? 

Those early engineers who planned this canal had 
the i)oet 's sonL Note the pleasing sweep of the canal ; of 
ooorse the site was fixed for engineering reasons, but it 
seems the best posBihle setting for the pleasing scenery. 
And those who have followed the engineers in the care 
of the waterway have labored in like spirit. Witness 
the sturdy trees along the towpath, sometimes a mere 
drooping eyelash through which the mother river 
watches over her child; sometimes — ^when the stream, 
relaxing gaardianship for a time, withdraws to a dis- 
tance — a real bit of woodland. Always they seem to 
say to those fortunate enough to respond to their allur- 
ing whisper: "Feast your eyes on ub; our beauty is 
for you. Look up through our branches to the sky. 
Look down at onr reflection in the glassy surface on 
which your craft rides so smoothly. And then Udok 
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of Qod, who placed the trees where all ooold see them 
and read hie mind. " 

To a chronicler of 1840, who wrote of the canal, 
, the crowning feature was the tmmel twenty-five miles 
above Hancock, "three thousand one hmidred and 
eighteen feet long, twenty-four feet wide, and seven- 
teen feet frran the crown of the arch to the water's 
surface, oat through slate rock." Bnt tunnels do not 
have the fq)peal of the open spaces — for instance, those 
just before Cumberland is reached There the canal 
ambles across a valley bounded on one side by a ridge 
whose many-hnmped snmmit looks like the bnmp-the- 
bumps of some giant. A look ahead shows the succes- 
sive folds of the momitain, closing down on the little 
city, many of whose streets rise tier on tier, while tiie 
houses clhnb hi^er and 7%t higher until some are even 
brave enough to stand alone on the crest of the top- 
most ridge. 

At Cumberland is the end of the canal trip that is 
always worth \Aile. Let it be made in the spring, when 
the trees are taking on their clothing of summer green. 
Or a good time is the summer, when the foliage grows 
dense and the river invites the swimmer. And there is 
late October, when the grandest Artist of all paints the 
trees in gorgeous crimson and yellow, when the light 
of the setting sun falls on glorified hillsides and makes 
even the stolid boatman exclaim, with shamefaced 
apology, "Yon can't help saying something when yon 
see a thing like that." 
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THE EASTERN SHORE AND THE CHESAPEAKE 

"rr^HE LAND OF GENTLEMEN" is one of the 
I popular names for the water-boond Eaatem 

■'- Shore of Maryland and Virginia between the 
Chesapeake Bay and the Delaware and Atlantic Ocean 
— a region of romance and beanty, and Amerioans who 
can be Bnre of ancestors who came from England 
long ago. 

There are a few easy approaches to the land of 
fertile farms and shifting sands. First there is the 
steamer from Baltimore down the Chesapeake. It is 
to be hoped that the steamship company will plan a day 
Bchednle for the pleasure of those who wish to stndy 
the carionsly indented shore past Annapolis and the 
months of tiie Patnxent and the Potomao, along the 
limits of the peninsula of Tidewater Virginia on the 
west and the cnrions bnt important appendage to Vir- 
ginia on the east. 

Then there is the train through the heart of ihe 
Eastern Shore. First there is a bit of Maryland, where 
orchards and green fields surround Salisbury and 
Princess Anne, qnaint towns whose shaded streets and 
comfortable, old-time houses tell the traveler who is 
not in a hurry that he ought to stop and test the hos- 
pitality of people who have not forgotten the traditions 
of other days. 

Then come the counties of the Accomac Peninsula, 
the many bays and creeks, the pines, and the sand 
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dnnea that are in almost ceaseleaB motion because of 
the breezes, first from the Atlantic, then from the 
Chesapeake. Through these is the best route to enter 
the country of the Chesapeake — after due pause at 
Ghincoteagne or Accomac or Eastville, or others of the 
old-time towns and villages along the way, there to 
absorb some of the delights of this region to whioh ao 
few tarn their steps except to rush through to the 
resorts about the lower Chesapeake. 

Of the four centers of greatest interest in connec- 
tion with tile early history of America—Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and this Chesapeake Bay region in 
Virginia — the last is least known. Yet here, within a 
radius of little more than fifty mUes, were Jamestown, 
the first permanent settlement on the continent; the 
famous houses on the James, still shown to those who 
make their leisurely way along this pleasing waterway ; 
Henrico, Jamestown's successor after the capital of 
the colony was destroyed during Bacon's BebeUion; 
Yorktown, in later years famous because there were 
the closing scenes of the Bevolution ; Old Point Com- 
fort, the port of entry for the mainland as well as the 
Eastern Shore, the isolated tongue of land that was one 
of the most favored sections of old Virginia. 

The bit of the peninsula that belongs to Virginia 
contains two counties and is about seventy miles long, 
while the average breadth is about eight miles. Natu- 
rally it is low and sandy. Pine trees flonrieh, and strong 
breezes are almost constant. The Indians, with whom 
this tongue of land was a favorite, called it "Aochaw- 
make," or the land beyond the water. The colonists 
called it Accomac, or " Ye Antient Kingdome of Accaw- 
make." This name survives as the name of one of tiie 
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coontiee, though, 8trangel7 enough, AccomAC is not 
the older of these ooimties; Northampton waa the 
original snbdivision of the C0I0D7. 

Tradition says that the first settlers on Accomao 
sought the Eastern Shore in 1610, that they intermar- 
ried with the Na88a'wa4i;ox Indians, and became semi- 
savage. But the first settlement of which reliable his- 
tory tells was made in 1614. Probably tiie first perma- 
nent white settler was named Savage. His descendants 
still live there; Savage is a common name on the East- 
em Shore Historians of ^rginia dedare that the 
Savages represent the oldest American family in the 
United States. 

Another popular family name in the region is Not- 
tingham, a name seldom heard elsewhere. Those who 
bear it are leaders in the community. A writer on 
Eastern Shore peonliarities has said, "One can make 
no mistake by addressing an Eastern Shoreman, if a 
gentleman, by that name, for if it is not his own name 
it will probably be that of a near relative; and if he 
happens Dot to be a gentleman, he wiU be flattered." 

Before many years other settlers followed the 
original Savage. The lands were ridi, and izomigrants 
were attracted by the exemption from the landing tax 
required at Point Comfort. Later the community bore 
its share of taxation, as was appointed in 1652, when 
the leaders of the people prepared the famous North- 
ampton Protest to the General Assembly (and so to the 
King) against taxation without representatitm. In 
this the request was made that the '*Taxacon of fforty 
sixe pounds of tobacco per poll . . . bee taken off 
ye charge of ye Countie," because the "Llawe" was 
"Arbitrarye and illegall: fforasmuch as wee had 
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neither summons for Elleoon of Bnrgesses nor voyce 
in the Assemblye." 

Perhaps QoTernor Berkeley remembered this pro- 
test tventy-five years later when, in his eagerness to 
attach to himself the freemen of Accomae and North- 
ampton, he prmniaed freedom from taxation for 
twenty years if they woold remain faithful to him 
against the leaders of Bacon's Rebellion. 

In 1643 abont one thousand of Virginia's fifteen 
thousand inhabitants lived in this small section of the 
colony. In 1667 the Eastern Shore counties contained 
about three thousand people. 

The modem traveler along tiie Eastern Shore takes 
steamer for the pleasant ride from Cape Charles to 
Cape Henry and Fort Monroe, an army post where 
sea wall and lighthouse, batteries, moat and ramparts, 
barracks for soldiers and quarters for officers hold the 
eyes that look to the land, while merchant vessels and 
ships of war, some gliding along the water, otiiera rid- 
ing at anchor, greet those who tarn to the sea. 

Norfolk, tihe leading seaport of the old Dominion; 
Newport News, at the head of Hampton Roads, and 
Portsmouth with its Navy Yard, are within reach 
of the waters where the Monitor and the Merrimac 
fonght their duel to the death, the first battle be- 
tween ironclads. 

At the point of a narrow n&ck of land, opposite 
Portsmouth, was Old Point Cmnf ort Hotel, until it was 
burned in March, 1920, while across the water on the 
mainland is Hampton, where Captain John Smith 
landed, with its venerable St. John's Church, built in 
1727, and the diurchyard where weeping wiUoira hang 
out their drooping banners. 
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And this is bat the beginning of the spots that make 
Tidewater Virginia rich hunting ground for those who 
delight in the spots that history has made memorable. 
Only a few miles np York River is Torktown, where 
Comwallis sadly yielded his sword, and where forti- 
fications were bnilt in tiie days of the Confederacy. 
For seventy years before the British general came 
there the little town was a bnsy place ; the first cnstom 
honse in the United States, bnilt in 1715, bears silent 
witness to its trade. Near \fy is the Nelson Honse, 
where Corawallis had his headquarters, and less than 
a mile distant is the Moore Honse, where the agree- 
ment of sarrender was prepared and signed. 

Along the Rappahannock are a number of the de- 
lightful homes of the early days, bnt the spot to which 
visitors turn with greatest eagerness is Fredericks- 
bnig, with the bouse where the moUier of Geoi^ Wash- 
ington lived and died, cared for now by the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 
Kenmore, home of Betty Lewis, Washington's sister, 
is near by. 

Not far from the moutii of the Potomac, which 
enters the Chesapeake a few mile above the Rappahan- 
nock, the Lees bad their home, at Stratford. This 
sturdy mansion was built soon after the fire of 1729 
that destroyed the earlier honse of Colonel Thomas 
Lee, the father of "Light Horse Harry" Lee, who, in 
the Continental Congress, made the motion that "these 
colonies are and of right ought to be free and indepen- 
dent states. ' ' Here Robert E. Lee was bom in 1807, and 
here he spent the first few years of his life. 

It is only about one hundred miles farther up the 
river to the region of Mount Vernon, the home which 
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WashmgtfHi loved; Alexandria and Pohiek, the two 
chnrdies There he wasTestryman; Gtmston Hall, frtiere 
he liked to go to see his friend, George Mason, either 1^ 
the road or by the river ronte; and, finally, the city 
which he founded in the heart of a district given for 
the pnipoee hy Maryland and Virginia, thongfa the 
land Bontii of the Potomac later became again part 
of Virginia. 

Washington is neither a northern nor a Bontiiem 
fity, yet it was built well within tiie region popularly 
known as the Sonth, and tiiose who enter its wetcoming 
portals feel at once that they are in the land of sun- 
shine and hospitality. 

The Nation's Capital has changed sinoe Charles 
Dickens wrote of it, in words tinged it may be with 
something of prejudice: 

"It is sometimes called the City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances, bnt it might with greater propriety be called the 
City of Magnificent Intentions, for it is only by taking 
a bird's-eye view of it from the top of the Capitol that 
one can at all comprehend the vast designs of its pro- 
jector, an aspiring Frenchman. Spacious avennes that 
begin in nothing and lead nowhere ; streets miles long 
that only want houses, roads and inhabitants; pub- 
lic buildings that need only a public to be com- 
plete; and ornaments of great thoroughfares which 
only lack great thoroughfares to ornament — are the 
leading features." 

Then the great novelist dosed his witty bnt not 
altogether fair picture by declaring it "a monument 
raised to a deceased project, with not even a legible 
inscription to record its departed greatness," and by 
saying, * ' such as it is, it is likely to remain. ' * 
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But Washington, instead of remaining what it waa 
in the days of its yonth, haa become one of the most 
beantifnl aties in the world, whose streets not only go 
somewhere, bat lead through regions where visitors 
delight to follow; where beautiful houses are close to 
the ever-increasing number of stately public buildings ; 
where trees grow luxuriantly along the streets, and 
frequent parkways and convenient larger parks make 
their luring call ; where the sun shines with truly South- 
ern persistence; where the Monument lifts its head 
high above those who seek the Mall and the Pc^omao 
beyond; where modem buildings keep compan|^ with 
old-time mansions like the White House or the Octagon 
House, in which Dolly Madison was nustress in the 
days after the destructive visit of the British in 1814. 

Washington is a dty of pilgrims — pilgrims who 
come for a few years, for a single year, for a month, or, 
it may be, but for a day. Probably there are few loyal 
Americans who have not seen the city, or who are 
not looking forward to a visit to this national shrine 
on the Potomac, with its opportunities for side trips 
to Aimap<^s or Alexandria or Mount Vernon or Ar- 
lington. In season and out of season there are so many 
of these visitors that it is almost nseless to think of 
asking a passer-by for directions ; ten to one he will 
either anticipate the question by asking one of his own, 
or he will reply that he also is a stranger. 

No one should leave the vicinity of Washington 
without going also to Baltimore, the proud otty on the 
Fatapsco, fourteen miles from Chesapeake Bay, which 
has grown from a population of two hundred in 1752 
until now it ia a candidate for inclusion before many 
years among cities with a million inhabitants. 
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In this monnmental city the stractuFes erected to 
men of the past are companions for other monninents 
to modem industry, in the bnsiness centers, in ttie fac- 
tory districts, and in the streets where thoueands of 
the homes of the people, lifting their red-brick fronts, 
tell of tiie prosperity of the Monarch of the Chesapeake, 
from whose spendid harbor go ships to all parts of 
tiieeartit. 

Baltimore's river of the minsnal name has good 
company along the Chesapeake and its tribntaiies. 
As the seaman sails down the two hundred miles 
toward the open ocean he will pass the Patnient, the 
Choptank and the Potomac And if he chooses to 
ascend the stream tiiat will always be linked witii the 
name of Washington, he will come to the Nomini, the 
■Wicomico, the Yioeomico and the Piankatank, re- 
minders all of the Indians who looked on in wonder at 
the white men who came to this r^on in 1607 and 
afterwards, and then b^:an the relentless drive that 
pushed hack the red men of the forest to the mountains 
which proved a refuge only until later pioneers pene- 
trated these fastnesses also in the daring march to 
the West. 
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UP THE WINDING JAMES 

OF all the streams that cat the Chesapeake Bay 
region in ench interesting fashion, the one 
farthest south is the James, which apena di- 
rectly into Hampton Roads, after its winding course 
almost entirely across the state. 

The James is the most historic and picturesque of 
all Vlr^nia's rivers, and it is fortunate that the ride 
from its month to the head of navigation at Richmond 
can be taken by daylight. The diminntive steamer 
leaves Hampton Roads after an early breakfast, and 
all day long it moves with deliberation toward Rich- 
mond — grateful deliberati'on, for who wants to hurry 
over this stretch of water where every mile tells stories 
abont the men and women who laid ^e foundations of 
the commonwealth and the nation t 

From the deck of the river steamer the low-lying 
shore offers little of appeal Yet interest is kept alive 
l^ the knowledge that before long Jamestown Island 
will be seen, and by imagining the feelings of the brave 
men and women of the Susan, the Sarah Constant, tiie 
Goodspeed, and the Discovery, who faced maybe 
"Tygers and Devouringe Creatures," and other dan- 
gers of which they knew as little in those old days 
of 1607. 

The boat is twenty-five miles on its way upstream 
when the marshes appear tiiat fringe the island where 
these first settlers landed and built their town. 
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At first tiie island looks nncared for, but soon is 
noted the sea wall, buUt to stop the hungry river's 
appetite for the historic shore. Fortunately the boat 
stops at the pier long enough for the passengers to walk 
beyond the wall to all that is left of James Fort or 
James Town, the first permanent English settlement in 
America — ^the old church tower, with the excavaUnn 
showing the outlines of the church, and the tombs of 
some of the ancient worthies. The ruin of a mansion, 
built long after the town was destroyed, and the Con- 
federate fort that dates from 1861, are about all that 
can be seen— until the imagination is permitted to con- 
jure up the picture of the streets, the homes, ihe men, 
the women and the children of the days before 
Bacon's Rebellion. 

Seven miles from the river, about due north from 
Jamestown, is the site of its successor, Williamsburg, 
the Colony's second capital. There it is not necessary 
to draw on the imagination, for the town is like a bit out 
of old England, with its streets shaded by great trees, 
its ancient William and Mary College, where Thomaa 
Jefferson, James Monroe and John Tyler went to 
school ; its Bruton Parish Church, built in 1715, though 
an earlier edifice stood on the site when Jamestown was 
still flourishing; its Palace Green, that surrounded the 
home of the Q^ovemor; its court-house, whose stone 
steps were brought from England in 1762 ; its Powder 
House, where Virg^ia's supplies of powder were kept, 
beginning in 1714; its tavern, and its many houses that 
tell of men who dared all for liberty and of women 
who were one with them in their devotion. 

The captain of the river steamer ia accommodating, 
but he does not promise to wait while the excursion is 
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taken to WiUiamsbnTg; he is ready to go on upstream 
toward Carter's Orove, built by Garter Bniwell in 
1751; Brandon, with its wonderful garden, an estate 
occupied since the days of John Smith; Westover, a 
mansion that hae enrvived the careless handling of 
soldiers during two wars ; and, near the month of the 
Appomattox, Shirley, the ancient home of the Garters. 

Theodore Boosevelt called Westover, Brandon and 
Shirley "three of the dearest places you can imagine," 
and added, "I do not know whether I loved most tiie 
places themselves or the quaint ont>of-the-world Vir- 
ginia gentlewomen there." But the same thing might 
be said of a dozen other old-time houses that peep out 
among the trees along the river or are bidden up some 
of the creeks that enter the stream. 

Near Bichmond is the Dutch Gap Ganal, first cut by 
Sir Thomas Dale when Jamestown was in its glory. 
To protect his new settlement Henrico from the In- 
dians, he cut across a narrow peninsula and then 
built fortifications. Two hundred years later General 
Butler spent five months in enlarguig the old ditch. It 
was a gigantic task; 67,000 yards of earth were re- 
moved, in spite of a bitter fire from Gonfederate mor- 
tars. The work was completed by the Government in 
1879, to the joy of the steamboat-men, who were thus 
saved seven miles of difficult river travel. 

The canal was not cut when William "Wirt told 
delightedly of Bichmond, "the town disposed over hills 
of various shapes, the river descending from west to 
east, and obstructed by a multitude of small islands, 
clumps of trees and myriads of rocks — the same river, 
at the lower end of the town, bending at right angles to 
the south and traveling many miles iu that direction. ' ' 
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He called the prospect from the heights above the city, 

' ' one of the most finely-varied and most animated land- 

aoapes I have ever seen." 

The charm of Bidmiond is cnmnlative. To see it 

once is to admire it ; to see it a second time is to rejoice 
ird time is to love it. And it is dif- 
it is the greatest appeal To some 
V of city and river of which Wirt 
t is the Capitol Sqnare, on a hill in 
ty, whose crown ia the building de- 
Jefferson from the Maison Qnarre 
ers find it in mansions like the White 
'ederacy, the John Marshall Honse 
use, or in St. John's Chnrch, where 
lonted, "Give me liberty or ^ve 

But whatever is given as the secret, this city by the 
rock-bonnd FaUs of the James, this capital of the 
Commonwealth frran which so many Presidents came, 
will always be to many people the central city of the 
Sonth, the standard by which to measure what is most 
desirable in civic life. 

The advantages of Bichmond appealed to George 
Washington long before the Bevolution, but not until 
after the close of the struggle was he able to show how 
practical was bis interest. Then he began to think of 
tiie improvement of the James Biver. The projects 
in which he was keenly interested were two: First, 
there was the James Brver Canal, a series of twelve 
locks to connect the river with a basin at Bichmond, 880 
feet above tidewater; from the basin a canal two and 
one-half miles long to the river; and, farther on, a sec- 
ond short canal, with lock, around a fall of 34 feet. 
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The second project became nltimately the James 
River and Kanawha Canal and Railroad, which was not 
actually begnn until 1835. The whole length of the canal 
and railroad, when completed to the Ohio, was to be 
about 425 miles. 

The canal was in use for many years for both pas- 
senger packets and cargo craft. The last of the 
packets was the Marshall, which carried the body of 
Stonewall Jackson from Richmond to Lexi!Dgton. 

To-day the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, the suc- 
cessor of the canal, follows the James all the way to 
Lynchburg, in many places occupying the old tow- 
path. From Lynchburg it proceeds to a junction with 
Uie Ohio River at Kenova, not far from the mouth of 
the Kanawha, the objective point of the early ambitions 
canal and railroad sdieme. 

For a portion of the distance to Lynchborg there is 
a fair automobile road, but for the greater part of the 
way the railroad most be depended on, as it leads 
through some of the Old Dominion's most glorious 
scenery and within easy reach of some of the homes 
and hannts of those who helped to make her history 
and ^e history of the nation. 

Chesterfield Comity, first to the soath after Rich- 
mond is left behind, is full of the relics of other days. 
There is the country known as the site of the first iron 
works in America, which have long since disappeared ; 
these were built at the mouth of Falling Creek, which 
enters the James soath of Richmond. The famace 
depended on the coal mines at Midlothian, the first of 
them opened as early as 1730, Traces of the old pits 
are still to be noted. The fuel was nsed also at Chester- 
field Court Honse, built in 1749, where, in 1779, Geoi^ 
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Rogers Clark brought Hamilton^ British OoTemor of 
Detroit, as a prisoner of war. Ferhaps this was the 
reason for the burning of the bnilcUng by the British 
troops in 1781. Fortunately the wbUs were not de- 
stroyed, and it was possible to reoonstmot the edifice. 

Another reminder of the heroes of the War of the 
Bevolntion is Salisbnry, near Midlothian, where Fat- 
rick Henry made his home while governor of Vir^nia. 
The jonmey to and from Bichmond must have been 
difficult in those days, but Henry continued to reside 
there nntil bis landlord sold the property over his head. 

The landlord, Thomas Mann Randolph, lived at 
Tnckahoe in Qoochland County, a few miles north, 
across the James. The famous mansion which was his 
home was built by his father, Thomas Randolph, in the 
early years of the eighteenth century. At his death he 
directed that a tutor should come to Tnckahoe to care 
for his son. Feter Jefferson, whose wife was a relative 
of the new owner of the property, was appointed tntor, 
and when he came to Tucki^oe he brought with hun his 
son Thomas. Thus it came about that Thomas Jeffer- 
son went to school on the plantation. The best of it is 
that the old school-house which the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence attended is still standing, 
perhaps the most interesting feature of the plantation, 
whose mansion, surrounded by one of the famous laby- 
rinth gardens of old Virginia, is to be seen from the 
river, peeping through the trees. 

At CartersviUe, in Cumberland County, General 
Robert E. Lee, with his family, landed in 1865 from 
a packet boat on the canal and went six miles south to 
Oakland, one of the most famous of the estates on the 
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apper James. While in the neighborhood he rec^ved 
the visitors from Lexington who asked him to become 
president of ■Washing:ton College. At Oakland one of 
the General's chief delights was to stroll under the 
grove of monster oaks, some of which were more than 
twenty feet in ciromnference. Unfortmiately, these 
trees were damaged by fire which, in 1900, destroyed the 
mansion that was built about 1740 in the midst of land 
granted by George II to "Bowler Cocke, Gentleman." 

One of the early settlers who dared to push on up 
the James was attracted by the rocky precipice on the 
Goochland County side, not far from Cartersville. 
Here Tarleton Fleming built his home at such an early 
date that in 1732 Colonel William Byrd was able to 
speak of meeting, at Tackahoe, Mirs. Fl^oung, "on her 
way to join her husband at Bock Castle, thirty nules 
farther up the river in a part of the country little set- 
tled, and but lately redeemed from the wilderness." 

Many other pioneers who followed the Flemings up 
the storied river have left the records of their home- 
building along the banks of the stream, all the way to 
Lyndiburg and even beyond. But the house that is 
dearest of all to the hearts of loyal Americans was 
made by the boy who went to school at Tuckahoe, 
Thomas Jefferson, who was bom in Albemarle County, 
some miles north of the James. He took such delight 
in the hiUs and valleys that here, when Shadwell was 
burned, he built Monticello near by. The site was 
chosen because of the wonderful view from the summit 
of the sugar-loaf mountain above the Eivanna. There 
the forest trees were cut down and, ten acres being 
deared and levelled, the mansion was erected after 
Jefferson's own plans. 
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The eminence diosen by the man who became the 
Sage of Monticello is a point of the ridge known as the 
Southwest Mountains of Virginia, which extend 
through the heart of Albemarle County to the Jamea. 
These ragged hills, the highest of them known as 
Peter's Mount, for the father of Thomas Jefferson, was 
long the western limit of civilization. 

It was one of Jefferson's chief joys to look off to 
the Blue Bidge, more than twenty miles to the west 
Another delight was to direct the construction of his 
estate, which he declared was "the garden spot of 
Virginia, where the season is two or ^hree weeks in 
advance of the level country near at hand. ' ' 

From the southeast comer of the terrace at Monti- 
cello he was accustomed to watch the workmen engaged 
on the first buildings of the Univeraity of Virginia, 
buildings also planned by himself. In 1825 he had the 
keen pleasure of going down from Monticello to the 
opening of this child of his heart. 

The prospect from the terrace became even dearer 
to Jefferson during the months he was still to pass 
there before his death in 1826. Often his eyes turned 
to the south where the James swept down with steadily 
increasmg flow from Lynchburg, the city "set upon 
seven hills of a most nnneoeesary steepness," as one 
visitor has said, with humor that revealed his affec- 
tion for the thriving city of beautiful homes and busy 
mills and factories. One of the assets of the <uty is 
the natural water power so generously supplied by 
the river narrowed by confining cliffs that add to the 
picturesqueness of the surroundings. 

The river becomes wider as the ascent ia made 
toward Natural Bridge, part of the way through the 
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heart of the Natural Bridge National Forest On either 
side are sommits of the Bine Bidge, while rocks and 
springs and mountain roads invite on every hand. 
Near Qlasgow, Balcony Falls gives further promise of 
what is in store for those who leave the river, the turn- 
pike and the railroad and follow ihe fifty miles of 
well-graded trails — a foretaste of iwhat the Forest 
Serrioe plans to do for the pleasure of the people who 
own the forest area. 

Some of the trails lead along the near summit of 
the Bine Kidge, which divides the forest trora north 
to south. Along this dividing line are some of the most 
beantifol peaks east of the BocMes. Oo to the Peaks 
of Otter or Apple Orchard Mountain or Thunder Hill 
or Arnold Valley — or, better, go to them alL Look as 
opportunity offers down at the valley of the James, 
far below. Take a side trip to Natural Bri(^. Then 
see if you will not either have to lengthen your vaca- 
tion or come back another year to go on with what 
you have only began I 

A rival of Balcony Falls, the introduction to the 
beauties of the Natural Bridge Forest to those who 
come by the James River ront«, is Augusta Springs in 
Augusta County, where tbe Forest Department plans 
to extend the Natural Bridge vacation area. There are 
many falls in America, but nowhere is there a series 
of falls like Aogasta Springs, on the upper souroes of 
the North Fork of the James. Jefferson feasted his 
eyes on the long leap of the waters from the roc*, fol- 
lowed by the scores of smaller faUs over the boulders 
below, and modem visitors follow him in their delist 
at the inspiring sight, which seems a combination of a 
Yosemite fall and a Yellowstone cascade. 
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What a National Park Uub section of Virginia wonld 
make 1 It woold take in the marvelooa series of springs 
that dot the oonntry to the west and southwest of 
Augusta Springs — Warm Springs, and Hot Springs, 
Healing Springs and Millboro Springs, Rockbridge 
Almn Springs, and Sweet Chalybeate Springs, Virginia 
Hot Springs and Stribling Springs — jbb, and more, too 
— springs that lured early health-seekers into the heart 
of the Bine Hidge and beyond, and made social centers 
even of White Sulpfanr Springs and Old Sweet Springs 
in what is now West Vir^nia. 

More than a century ago travelers began to toil to 
these life-giving springs, and feasted their souls on 
the inspiring reaches of mountain and forest and river 
that led to them and are seen from them, and every 
year for generations since these pioneers have had their 
successors. By rail, by stage and by motor they come. 
They rejoice in the air, the mountains and the green 
growth everywhere. They turn, it may be to fish in 
the rushing streams or to hunt in the coverts nature 
has provided with prodigal hand. And they wonder 
why men do not seek this easily-found "Switzerland 
of America.*' 
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THROUGH THE HEART OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IT is good to travel through North Carolina, but it 
is better still to remain a while 'm this land of 
sturdy men and smiling women, where the flowers 
bloom profnsely and the cotton grows Inzuriantly; 
where a man on horseback is not a novelty; where al- 
most every house, small or large, has its inviting porch 
or verandah, sometimes seemingly out of all propor- 
tion to the size of the building; where the high-power 
electrio lines that feed the cotton mills and other manu- 
facturing establishments tell of the tremendous hydro- 
electric development in a country bountifully supplied 
witii streams that hurry down from the mountains to 
the plateau and then to the sea. 

Though many of the rivers are navigable for a long 
distance from their months the obstacle-conquering 
Carolinians many years ago made up their minds that 
they mnst have other means of transportation, and of 
the best. So they not only talked of good roads, but 
they began valiantly to improve country highways. In 
fact, the state is a splendid advertisement for good 
roads, not only because it has hundreds of miles of fine 
macadam pavement, but because, on a rainy day, it has 
so many samples of the slippery, slimy, slovenly red 
and yeUow clay roads that the smooth, hard pave- 
ments — steadily increasing in number — seem all the 
more delightful by contrast. And the best of it is that 
there is constant evidence of a definite program of road 
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improvement. To a motorist there ia Bomething grati- 
fying, inspiiing in the Bight of a road roller — that ifi, 
imless it standB straight across his path with the stem 
mandate, "Detour," and he has no alternative bnt one 
of the aforementioned slippery, slimy roads of clay. 

But even on a rainy day the hill country of Western 
North Carolina well repays the traveler who keeps 
both eyes open. Qreen slopes and pleasant valleys are 
everywhere. Most unexpectedly the way leads to at- 
tractively named streams, whose red floods call up 
long-forgotten memories of school day« when the 
teacher's stem request, "Name three rivers of North 
Carolina," caused a sinking sensation in the region 
of the ribs. Why couldn't we remember the Yadkin, 
that relnctantly leaves the mountains and then twists 
and turns in astonishing fashion as if eager to form a 
boundary of as many counties as possiblet Why 
should ihe Catawba elude us when it is anything but 
elusive in this country of the hills t Surely Deep Eiver 
is easily remembered, if only because another name 
might seem truer to the facts I 

Bnt rivers supply only a portion of the pleasures 
of those who aire determined to see things even on a 
rainy day. Everywhere are villages and towns where 
there is perhaps a greater contrast than in the average 
towns of the north between the homes of the poor and 
those of the well-to-do, many of the latter having the 
great portico whose white columns speak eloquently 
of the fact that those who live there have not forgotten 
the traditions of old-time Southern hospitality. Here 
and there tiie bright lights of the cotton mills and the 
muffled noise of the spindles tell of the industry that is 
doing its part for the continued development of a pro- 
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greasive state. Beyond the cotton mills lie the rem- 
nants of forests of other days, where decidnons trees 
mingle with the graceful pines. The jnnior pines creep 
oat to the roadside and help the luxuriant vines to 
clothe with green banks whose staring surface of red 
earth might in time prove disconcerting. 

The pleasure given by those North Carolina hilla 
is all the greater becaase they insist on bringing up 
memories of the men and women of the past, the hardy 
settlers who pushed on from the seacoast because they 
would conquer the wilderness, who were a strong tower 
in the darkest days of the Bevolution, who supplied 
numbers of pioneers in the mountain-crossing, dis- 
tance-defying, hardship-conquering days of the col- 
onization of the western wilderness. 

In its diagonal course across South Carolina, all 
the way from the Dan Biver to- King's Mountain, the 
Southern Eailway traverses a region that, in addition 
to being notable for real beauty, is steeped in the lore 
of these heroic days of long ago. On the Dan, just 
over the line in Virginia, is Danville, where General 
Nathanael Greene crossed in 1781, while to the south- 
west, near Greensboro, is the site of Guilford Court 
House, where the troops of Lord Comwallis were de- 
feated on March 15 of that year by the men under 
General Greene. Thus was added another triumph to 
the credit of the Colonies, which began to take heart 
once more. In consequence of events like this, John 
Adams wrote to Benjajnin Franklin, "I think the 
Southern States will have the honor, after all, of put- 
ting us in the right way of finishing the business of 
the war." 

Almost directly west of the battle-gronnd in Gnil- 
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ford Comitj that did bo mnch to turn the tide of the 
Bevoltition is Wmfitou-Salem, a thriving oit^ in the 
midst of a prosperons and picturesque coontiy, 'wfaoae 
romantic history goes back a generation before the 
days of Greene and ComwaUis. In the fall of 1752 
the Moravian Bishop Spangenbui^ looked for a home 
where his followers could live in peace and labor for 
the Indians, and came to the Nortii Carolina wilder- 
ness, journeying from Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
Charmed by the region of which Winston-Salem is now 
the metropolis, he bought a section about ten mUes 
square, and arranged for the residence of himdreds 
of Uoraviane in what was later called Wachovia. 

The story of the journey of the first inhabitants 
from their Pennsylvania home is aa epic worthy of 
more detailed tretUment than the matter-of-fact history 
of Wachovia gives to it. After crossing the Susque- 
hanna and the Potomac, they came down the Shenan- 
doah to Augusta Court House (now Staunton), thus 
becoming forerunners in a score of movements to and 
fro in this favored region, each of which has had its 
part in the history of the nation. The way became even 
more difficult as they followed the oonrse of the Mayo 
to the Dan and on to the border of Wachovia, their 
promised land. 

That sounds simple enough. Very likely such a 
journey would be simple to-day. But in those days of 
unbroken forests and unbridged streams progress was 
far from easy. The hills were too steep for the heavily- 
laden wagons, and it was necessary for the men to 
carry the loads np the slopes while Uie empty vehicles 
followed carefully. Even the descent was a problem 
that found no solaticm until the resoaroeful pioneers 
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devised a way to retard the loaded wagons; looked 
wheels were assisted by a dragging tree cat from the 
forest and fastened to the rear of each wagon. 

The short, rainy days of November, 1753, came be- 
fore the long journey was done. Cold and hanger 
added to the burdens of th£ pilgrims. However, all 
hardships were soon forgotten in the joy of making the 
wilderness fmitfuL The twentieth century visitor is 
reminded of the straggles as he passes through Beth- 
ania, or hears of Bethabara, the first town, older than 
Salem by a number of years. 

Salem, founded in 1766 in the heart of their head- 
ings, speedily became a center of primitive manufac- 
tures that fed the remarkable wagon commerce 
directed toward centers as far away as Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

Salem was a year old when Qovemor Tryon turned 
cnrions steps to Wachovia, but he was entertained at 
Bethabara. While there he urged the sending of a 
representative to the legislature, and formed such a 
hig^ opinion of the colony within a colony that, when 
discontented Regulators, defeated at the Alamance in 
thdr efforts to oppose him, fled to Wachovia for refuge, 
he refused to take vengeance on the Moravians, thongh 
there were not lacking those who questioned their loy- 
alty. Later, nnder guard of three thousand soldiers, 
he watched the trial of the fugitives, many of whom 
took the oath of allegiance and were pardoned. 

In 1849 Salem gained as neighbor the town of Win- 
ston, founded as the county-seat of the new county of 
Forsyth, on fifty-one acres sold for this purpose by the 
Moravians at five dollars per acre. Both towns grew 
rapidly, and in 1913 they became Winston-Salem, a city 
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whose growth is no more remarkable than the phenom- 
enal activity of its bosiness and indnstrial section or 
the dignified beanty and stately repose of the old 
Moravian town. 

Bnt the visitor to this section of North Carolina is 
not throngh treading on historic gronnd when he goes 
to the sonth of Winston-Salem and Gnilford Court 
Honse. For not far away is Bowan Connly, famous 
for the women assodated during the Revolution nnder 
pledge "not to receive the addresses of any yonng gen- 
tiemen . . . the ladies being of opinion that snch 
persons as stay loitering at home, when the important 
calls of their country demfind their military service 
abroad, must certainly be destitute of that nobleness of 
eentiment, that brave, manly spirit which would qual- 
ify them to be the defenders and guardians of the 
fair sex." 

Still farther south is sturdy Charlotte, in Mecklen- 
burg, where, on May 20, 1775, following the battle of 
Lexington, that famous document, the Mecklenburg 
Declaration, was adopted, more than a year before the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. In this bold 
paper the citizens of Me<^enburg declared that tiiey 
"do hereby dissolve the political bonds which have con- 
nected us to the Mother Country.** Then they went a 
step further, by declaring themselves "a free and in- 
dependent people. ' * 

In Charlotte they point out the spot where the 
patriots gathered to frame their resolution — ^Indepen- 
dence Square, at the intersection of two of the princi- 
pal streets. Not far away are the old oaks that mark 
the site of the headquarters of Lord Comwallis, who 
honored the citizens of Mecklenburg by calling them 
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Hornets, and gave doable honor to Charlotte by epeak- 
ing of it as "The Hometa' Nest." Both sites are 
colters of special interest aiumally on May 20, which 
is a state holiday to celebrate the action of the Hornets 
in resisting oppression. 

While Charlotte is prond of her past, her people 
rejoice in a present of nnezampled prosperity. Their 
daim that their city — ^whose growth from comparative 
insignificance has been a matter of bat fifteen years — is 
"the commercial center of the two Carolinas" has a 
substantial basis. Certainly the cotton mills and the 
hydro-electric development of which the city is the 
center make the commanity remarkable; so do the 
homes, both modest and pretentions, that bear witness 
to her statement that she has more home-owners in 
proportion to population than any other cdty in 
the country. 

Charlotte does not divide honors with any neighbor 
because of commercial development, bat in historic mat- 
ters she has a worthy associate a little to the west — 
King's Mountain, where, in 1780, the spirited f rontders- 
men, after their forced march over the mountains, as 
noted in another chapter, faced the surprised Major 
Ferguson, who had defied them, and tanght him to re- 
spect men who were fighting for home and country. 

Altogether North Carolina has a tremendous past 
to live np to — and she can do it. Hers has always been 
a history of earnestness and devotion, not only during 
the days of the Bevolution^ but in the trying days of 
the sixties — days that inspired the memorable words 
of President Taft: 

"I would not have the South give up a single one 
of her noble traditions. I would not have her abate 
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a single bit of the deep pride she feels in all her great 
heroes that represented her in tiiat awful stm^le be- 
tween the NorUi and the South ; but I wonld have the 
whole country know, as I believe the South is growing 
herself to know, that it is possible to preserve all these 
traditions intact and have a warm and deeply loyal 
love of the old flag to which she has come back, and to 
know that the North respects her for those traditions 
she preserves, and does not ask her to discard one ; but 
only wishes to unite with her in the benefits of a com- 
mon cause, and of a sympathy and association between 
the peoples of the two sections that will certainly lead 
us to a greater and greater future. " 

Yet this is the region where a youth of seventeen, 
wise in his own eyes, said wearily, as he looked from 
the car window: "Let it rain; there is nothing to see in 
this country anyway. IVe been over it half a dozen 
times, and it is too monotonous for words.** 

There are people who can magnificently, completely 
fail to see anything attractive, even in North Carolina! 
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"THE LAND OF THE SKY" 

THOSE who wonder why the Cherokee Indians 
resisted so strenuotisly all efforta to remove 
Hiem from the western part of North Carolina 
need only to make a visit to that glorious region where 
everything comhines in bewildering fashion to make the 
renowned Sapphire Coimtry. A score of counties in 
the state, together with a small region in East Ten- 
nessee, and a little finger of territory in Qeor^a and 
South Carolina, constitnte this territory that is one 
of the marvels of America, It is a table-land, between 
the Blue Bidge and the Unaka or Great Smc^ Moun- 
tains, crossed by tributary ranges and crowned by 
loajestio peaks. It is a labyrinth of brawling brooks 
and leaping rivers tbat come from the springs on the 
mountain side, flow restlessly along valleys and gorges, 
and force their way through rocky barriers in titanic 
gaps. It is a great park where grows nearly every 
variety of wood known east of the Bo(^ Mountains, 
as well as a bewildering array of plants and shrubs — 
ferns in bountiful profusion, lanrel in groves, rhododen- 
dron in thickets, azaleas in nnmbers xmdreamed of. It 
is a hunting ground where the sportsman will leap for 
joy, and a fishing territory of boundless wealth. It is 
a vast pleasure area of such infinite variety and com- 
pelling charm that it seems strange its fame does not 
draw a hundred people for every one who now enters 
its borders. It Is a compact area of a few thousand 
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square milea where there are peaks yet nndimbed, 
gorges Btill unknown to the explorer, valleys hidden 
away among the mountains and visited only by a few. 

Most people, if asked about the location of the high- 
est re^on east of the Bockies, would be apt to speak of 
the White Mountains. But in tiie Southern Appala- 
chians, according to the United States Geological Sur- 
rey, "two hundred and eighty-eight peaks exceed a 
height of five thousand feet, and twenty-seven peaks 
have an elevation greater than Mount WaBhington 
(6293 feet)." Of the twenty-five peaks in the Black 
Mountains, eighteen are more than six thousand feet 
high. There are in the Balsam Mountains twenty-three 
summits exceeding six thousand feet. There are other 
ranges of not much less altitude. And the outlook from 
the heights and in the valleys between is something, once 
seen, to be remembered always. To quote once more 
the words of the investigators of the Geological Sur- 
vey: "The scenery of the Southern Appalachian region 
is the grandest in the Eastern States. While in height 
the mountains can hardly be compared with the Rockies 
or the Alps, they far outstrip in height, massiveness 
and extent the mountains of the Northeastern States. 
As one ascends Boan Mountain or Grandfather Moun- 
tain, or passes through Hickory Nut Gap, he is strongly 
reminded of the scenery of Switzerland, and might well 
imagine that he was on the Bigi or the Pilatus." 

That the superb appeal of the region may continue, 
and the number of visitors attracted to it increase, the 
Government has taken steps to protect the water- 
courses, to show to those who delight to follow the mys- 
terious trail the way to the mountain fastnesses, and to 
make easy the progress of those who choose a less 
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strennons method of viaiting ttie heights. Congress has 
set apart as the Appalachian Park Reserve a region to 
which Asheville is the gateway, has created nine or ten 
naticmal forests — of which the Boone, the Mount 
Mitchell, the Piagah, and the Nantahala are in Nor& 
Carolina— and is carrying out a program of road con- 
stmction that will, in time, afford access to spots that 
now are remote and diffionlt of approach. 

Not so long ago few attempted to reaoh this moun- 
tain territory except from the east or the south, and 
still the first thought of those who plan the jonmey of 
mitold delight is apt to be to follow in the steps of the 
pioneer, where the railroad long ago replaced the stage- 
coach. But those who wish to steal into tiie heart of 
the monntaina from a new direction shonld start from 
Elkhom City, Kentucky, close to the border of Vir- 
ginia, on the delightful Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio 
Railway. The route leads across the Cumberland 
Mountains, and then through the Clinch Mountains to 
Johnson City, Tennessee, where the East Tennessee 
and "Western North Carolina Railroad and the Linville 
River Railway may be taken to the left, or the journey 
may be continued on the Clinchfield road. If there is 
time, both roads should be used; it is impossible to 
choose between the visions that greet tiie passenger 
along these routes. The Clinohfield road keeps close 
to the rugged trail of Daniel Boone, first along the 
Nolitehueky River, then up the narrow gorge of the Doe 
River. The road to the Linville River passes at once 
into historic ground. For ten nailes from Johnson City 
the way is along the Watauga River, coming at length 
to Glizabethton, where Andrew Jackson, under a 
spreading sycamore tree, held the first sessions of the 
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Snprrane Conrt of Tennessee. Three mileB from the 
same town were bom the Taylor brothers, Alf 
and Bob, once rival candidates for the governorship 
of Tennessee. 

Then comes the great gorge where the Doe has cot 
its way through the rock to a depth of hundreds of feet. 
For a dietance of five miles the view from the window 
of the train is down to the msbiog stream below or np 
the almost precipitous side of the canyon to the 
bine sky. 

Far above the Doe, Boan Mountain, on the border 
between North Carolina and Tennessee, lifts its bald 
top, marked by the absence of the trees that clothe it 
almost to the smnmit. Those who persevere in their 
purpose to reach the height may look out into the won- 
derful Valley of East Tennessee, a oontinoation of the 
Valley of Virginia, drained by the winding Holston. 
To eastward there is a panorama of valley and moun- 
tain, of mountain beyond mountain, a panorama so 
wealthy that the beholder does not require much imagi- 
nation to decide that he can see far away to the locality 
where mountains become hills, where bills become mere 
slopes, all the way to Pilot Mountain in Surry County, 
the strange formation that seems like a last attempt of 
the Blue Bidge to triumph over the valleys. 

To the west and Uie south of Boan Mountain is a 
region of riches for the lover of nature as well as for 
the stndent of history. Down in Bnrke County is Lin- 
ville Falls, where the Linville, tributary of the Catawba, 
leaps over a predpice after crowding through a narrow 
passage. Not far away, Altapass rests on a spnr of 
Old Humpback Mountain, while to the north Orand- 
father Mountain rises, as one traveler said, like the 
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pommel of a saddle. LinviUe Gap is the seat of the 
saddle, while the rear of the saddle is formed hy the 
lower heights of Donvegan. The region is all the more 
remarkable because, within a few rods of one another, 
are the headwaters of the Watanga and the Linville. 
The latter stream enters the Oatawba, then goes hj way 
of the Watered and the Santee to tiie Atlantic, while 
the former proceeds throng the Holston and the Ten- 
nessee to the Ohio and the Mississippi and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

From the slopes of Grandfather Mountain come 
other streams. On the north slope are the headwaters 
of the South Fork of New River, which flows through 
Virginia and on into "West Virginia, and to the Ohio 
River. On the southern slopes are the begromngs of 
the Yadkin, whidi, in South Carolina, becomes the 
Peedee River. 

Out of the rock on the south side of Grandfather 
has been cut a portion of the famous Yonahlossee Boad, 
from Linville to Blowing Rock, a distance of abont 
eighteen miles, all at an elevation of from four to five 
thonsand f eei Along the way the view is tremendously 
impressive, but perhaps the most outstanding features 
are the two falls in Green Mountain Creek, above and 
below the road, and the Leaning Rock, which rises to a 
height of about one hundred feet, in three blo<^s, look- 
ing as if they had been poised one on the other. A great 
crack in the top section is noticeable as far as the 
ro<^s can be seen. 

The town of Blowing Rock, east of Grandfather, be- 
cause of its altitude of 4090 feet, can boast of being 
the highest town in the state. But its people prefer 
to talk of the Tryon Mountain and Grandfather, of 
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Hawk's BUI and Table Bo<^ and ike Lost Cliffs, as 
well as of the scores of dips and swales that come be- 
tween the heights. The town takes its name from the 
Blowing Bock, a cliff whose confignration is snch that 
when the northwest wind blows one may throw over 
the edge his hat or his coat and it will be blown back. 

Much of the coontry is as wUd as it was in the days 
of the wilderness-breakers who pushed throogh these 
mountains on their trimnphant way to Tennessee and 
Kentucky. Like the Indians, they followed the course 
of the streams. The French Broad was a favorite with 
these early travelers, and it has since been chosen by 
railway engineers, and is now sought by vacation- 
seekers, who may trace the road's windings for sixty- 
five miles from Newport, Tennessee, to Asheville; from 
the Valley of East Tennessee to the heart of the Land 
of the Sky ; along smiling valleys ; among the ambitions 
green foothills; across yawning chasms; steadily up, 
up, up, to a point where there is a gratifying view to the 
sonth of the sky-piercing peaks of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. Just before the North Carolina line is 
crossed it threads fire miles of twisting, climbing curves 
that seem to have entered into a conspiracy as to which 
can give the traveler the best glimpse of valley and 
stream and mountain. 

The crossing of the line is made memorable by 'Uie 
sight of Paint Rock, the overhanging formation, bril- 
liant and varied, that seems to threaten all who pass 
beneath. Ten miles to the south The Chimneys, twice 
as high as Paint Eock, lift their strangely-formed heads 
to the sky. Prom this point it is difficult to resist longer 
the lofty barrier of the Great Smokies that stretches 
southwest sixty-five miles, down to the gap through 

n 
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which the Little Tennessee finda its way. In the entire 
distance there is bat one peak lower than five thonsand 
feet; this is where the Big Pigeon sweeps to the sonth 
to its meeting with th.e French Broad near Newport. 
In this range there are nineteen peaks more than six 
thousand feet high, while fourteen others approach 
within four hundred feet of this figrare. 

The range is distinguished by the bald summits of 
many of the peaks. The balsams grow to within a short 
distance of the top. Then, as if the wind had triumphed 
over them^ they give way to the luxuriant grass- 
meadows, some of these as large as a thousand acres. 

The greatest bald of all is Clingman's Dome. Its 
6660-foot summit offers a tremendous prospect wher- 
ever the beholder turns. To the north is the Valley 
of East Tennessee, where the French Broad and the 
Holston reign among the hills and along the uplands, 
where fertile farms and inviting villages dot the land- 
scape. Away to the east ^nd northeast are the Bald, the 
Black, the Balsam, the Cowie and the Nantahala ranges, 
while to the south Tnckaseegee Eiver, Nantahala 
River .and the Little Tennessee wind back into the mys- 
terious region down toward the Sonth Carolina border. 

In the country to the south the Cherokees made their 
last stand. When their efforts to resist removal proved 
in vain, a number of forts were built where they were 
to be counted. Fort Scott was at Aqnone, on the east 
bank of the upper Nantahala, while Fort Lindsay was 
at Almond, where that river joins the Little Tennessee. 
Some of the braves, together with their squaws, were 
taken to Fort Hembrie, on a branch of Tusquitee Creek. 
Others were t^en to Fort Kontgomery on Long Creek, 
or to Fort Butler out on Valley Eiver. 
74 
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There was also a stockade where the Tncbaseegee 
encounters the Little Tennessee. It is still a tradition 
in the neighborhood that to this stronghold were taken 
Tsali, or Charley, an old Cherokee brave, together with 
a Dumber of his relatives — men, women and children. 
The sqnaws managed to secrete knives and hatchets. 
Next day, when they had gone down the Little Ten- 
nessee as far as the month of Tnskeegee Creek, the con- 
cealed weapons were nsed on ttie soldiers with deadly 
effect In the confusion the captives escaped into the 
recesses of the Great Smoky Motmtains. 

Two versions are ^ven of the seqneL One tells of 
the capture and death of Tsali, after a long pnrsait; 
the other says that the authorities promised a leader 
of the Indiana that if he would give up Tsali and his 
baud, he, with his company of abont one thousand 
Cherokees, would be permitted to renmn in the country 
they were so loth to yield. Learning of this proposition, 
Tsali gave himself up for the benefit of his people. 
Authorities at "Washington have been asked to verify 
this story. It is said that they feel it impossible to 
deny it or to confirm it. So why not believe it, as a fit- 
ting explanation of the presence in these mountain 
fastnesses of fifteen hundred or two thousand Indians, 
some of whom live on the Soco Keservation, while all 
are "at once wards of the Government, citizens of the 
United States and (in North Carolina) a corporate 
body under state laws ' ' I 

The convenient railroad makes easy the journey 
from Murphy, near the southwest comer of North 
Carolina, more than one hundred and twenty miles to 
Asheville, through some of the wildest country in the 
old Indian hunting grounds. For a long distance the 
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tracks are laid close to the Valley Eiver, throagb the 
beautiful Vale of Koimahecta, as the Oherokees called 
it. From the car window the country looks so inviting 
that one wants to go back into the interior. Bat it is 
the part of wisdom for the fisherman or the tramper to 
take with him an experienced gaide through these wild 
gorges, to the creeks where the trout respond with zest 
to the alluring fly, or on to Toanna Bald or South 
"Weatherman's Bald or Mount Tuni. 

Think of a climb of nine hundred feet in nine miles, 
with a hundred visions to every mile I That climb leads 
to the headwaters of Valley Eiver, which are separated 
from the Nantahala Eiver by a ridge of the Balsam 
Mountains. On the other side of the ridge there is a 
bewildering succession of river crossings and tunnels 
that draw the curtain on one superb pictare only to 
raise it in a few moment on one still more superb. And 
mountains like Cheowah Bald, Steecock Bald, Wesser 
Bald, Welsh Bald and the High Eocks near Bushnell, 
where TsaH began his last journey into the heights I 

Along the road to "WajTiesville numerous trails lead 
into the mountains. Balsam, the highest point reached 
by any railroad east of the MissiBsippi, is notable also 
as a starting point for trails to Balsam Gap, Plott Bal- 
sam, Jones Knob, Steestachee Bald, Licklog Gap, Can- 
sey Fork Bald, and Judy Knlla, the highest summit in 
the Bichland Balsams, which offers a view that is 
famous. How the mere names of these heights sing 
their way into the heart I 

For the lover of the trail who likes to go still farther 
afield there is a rare opportunity to the south of Bal- 
sam, down to the headwaters of Caney Fork, between 
the Fisgah Bidge and the Tennessee Bidge — the two 
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branches into whidi the Balsam Range divides — to Lake 
Tozaway. This is not an easy trip, and it should be 
made only in the company of a competent guide. Bat 
what a background it will give for the lasting pictures 
of the Sapphire Country! 

The Lake Toxaway region has been called "the 
crowning glory of a lajid of loveliness." Three thou- 
sand feet above the sea, surrounded by mountains, mir- 
roring la its placid depths the azure sky, the green 
slopes and the rocky precipices, lie Lakes Toxaway, 
Fairfield and -Sapphire — ^three crystal gems set in the 
diadem of North Carolina. 

The outlet of Lake Toxaway is Toxaway River, 
notable for the 400-foot fall of the water from the lake 
to the level of the stream. From its banks Mount Tox- 
away may be reached by a trail that leads directly to a 
lodge that appeals to many even more than the hotels 
in and near the town. This mountain resort, two thou- 
sand feet above the lake, is noted because it makes pos- 
sible a stay of days in a spot from which one cim see 
scores of towering summits — Mt. Pisgah, close to Ashe- 
ville, more than forty miles away, and Mount Mitchell, 
thirty miles farther to the northeast, Mt. Rabun, over 
on the Qeoi^a line ; the Qreat Smokies, on the border 
of Tennessee, and — ^near at hand — Old Whitesides, with 
its bold, forbidding cliffs, looking like a bit of Colorado 
carried into the midst of southern greenery. 

The forty-one-mile railway ride from Lake Toxa- 
way to Hendersonville is through the narrow valley 
of the upper French Broad, where the waters tumble 
over precipices, roar among the impeding rocks, spread 
out into broad shallows, and narrow into pent-up 
gorges. Many travelers here do not find it an easy 
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matter to decide whether to go on at ooce to Asherille 
or to stop off for another taste of the traiL Perhaps 
they will yield to the information that from Cherry- 
field it ia possihle to accompany the rural postman on 
his ronte twenty-fonr miles to Sylvia. On th© way 
Wolf Konntain is passed, the traU from Waynesville 
to Lake Tozaway is intersected, the Tnckaseegee Biver 
is followed, and the ever-delightf nl Speedwell Vall^ is 
within reach. 

From Brevard, in the Pisgah National Forest re- 
gion, there is a trail to Looking Glass Mountain and 
Looking Qlass Falls, to Cesar's Head, and then — 
through a country of perennial delight — ^nineteen miles 
to the erest of the Pisgah Eidge. In the shadow of these 
momitains the real lover of the wild speedily sabstitntes 
new values for the old. Once a wanderer, seeing the 
Pisgah heights, was cheated in a trade for food. Jn 
writing of the experience he said: "It matters little. 
In Vagabondia one does not haggle over the price of 
this or that; on the open road money is a small thing 
indeed, and it is better to be cheated oat of the change 
than to miss a noble prospect of far-off mountains or a 
fir tree by the roadside." Again he told of losing his 
knife — * ' an old comrade that I knew I should miss ; but 
I let it go without a mnrmnr, and after scfU'cely a 
minute's search among the weeds. Better that it rust 
away to nothingness than that a single hour of the day 
be poisoned by a weary quest." 

Those who cannot take the trail where th^ will 
learn the joy of roughing it may soon have their turn. 
Out from monntain-girt Hendersonville a splendid 
motor hi^way leads over hill and valley to Hickory 
Nut Qap, a gorge in the Blue Bidge nine miles long, that 
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ia not only wild bat wonderfolly, tremendonaly beauti- 
ful. There great water-worn precipices stand out amid 
the rolling green of the moantain forests. There caves 
and pools and waterfalls whisper mysterioasly. There 
the Bocky Broad Biver tumbles and roars toward the 
AtlantioL Giant roc^ are everywhere, but the king of 
them all is Chimney Bock, rising in solitary grandeur 
dose to the fifteen-hundred-foot precipice on the south 
siddof theOap. It ia called a chimney; it might as well 
be oalled a castle turret. But no medieval knight ever 
conceived a tnrret so massive. If the Cherokees had 
been castle-builders, what a site they woold have had 
on the summit I How easy it would have been for them 
to d^end the Appian Way, the narrow ledge from 
Chimney Bock to Hickory Nut Falls, whidi tumble over 
a pre<upice nine hundred feet high I What delight 
they would have found from their lofty eyries in looking 
out along and across the Qap to the rounded summits 
bathed in green, to ^es painted a deep bluo that are at 
once the joy and despair of the artist! 

On from Hickory Nut Gap to Butherfordton the 
highway continues, affording, from Hendersonville, 
thirty-eovrai miles of travel through a section where the 
people are as honest as the scenery i& snblime. It has 
been said of them: "If you should go among them to 
live, and shonld ever bolt yonr door or latch your win- 
dows at night or when you go away, they would have 
nothing to do with you. It would be an affront to them. 
Honesty is a matter of course in this country." 

In the days when the stage-coach gave ^e only so- 
eess to this mountain re^on there were two favorite 
approadies to Asheville — one by way of Hickory Nut 
Gap, the other through Marion, southeast of Mount 
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Mitchell, and down throagh the Swannanoa Gap. Both 
routes had strenaous partiaans who thought there was 
no possibility of comparing their favorite with its rival, 
bat there were many who found it difficnlt to choose 
between them. It has been said that the majesty of 
Hickory Nut Gap is in such contrast to the delicate 
beauty of the Swannanoa Gap that both should be seen 
and just as often as possible. 

Marion is less than twenty-five miles by rail north of 
Butherfordton, bat the distance seems even shorter 
because the road lies through new country of compel- 
ling beauty, even grandeur. The town itself is another 
of the numerous mountain centers where God's glory 
on earth and in the heavens is eloquently declared. The 
balsam-clad Black Mountains chain the vision, while 
Moxmt Mitchell rises in haughty might above all the 
rest. Yet another vision is waiting on those who climb 
to Hud^s Hill, only a short distance from the nestling 
houses on the banks of a branch of the Catawba. The 
valley of the Catawba itself is spread out in winding 
beauty beneath those who stand on Price 's Hill, three 
miles north. 

From Marion to Asheville is forty-one miles, and 
every mile is notable for the ever-changing outlook and 
for the associations of the country. Old Port, for in- 
stance, located where Bergen Creek enters the Catawba, 
tells of the fortification built in early days for the pro- 
tection of the settlers from the forays of the Cherokees. 
Perhaps those who named the fort were too busy to 
study the mountains, but the visitor to-day gazes in 
rapture on Wild Cat Knob and Edmondson Mountain. 

Soon after the train issues from the tunnel at Den- 
dron the passenger is apt to rub his eyes and ask if he 
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ia dreaming. Is it possible that he is in Yellowstone 
Park, instead of in North Carolina? Are Balsam Gone 
and the Black Brothers and Celo— all more than six 
thousand feet hi^ — peaks of the Rockies, not of the 
Blue Bidgef Certainly the great geyser at Bound 
Knob indicates the West, not the Eastl Several hun- 
dred feet high spouts the water from the orifice near the 
tracks. A few years ago the wonder ceased to flow, 
bat efforts to reopen the choked channel were sncceas- 
f nl, and North Carolina can once more point proudly to 
the graceful colnmns of Andrews' Fountain that rises 
as if to dispute the mountains' sway. 

Within a few miles of the fountain three great de- 
nominations and the Young Men's Christian Associ- 
ation have pitched their summer camps where there is 
constant inspiration to look and ramble, to wonder and 
worship. It is dif&cnlt to make choice among the loca< 
tions, but some award the palm to the grounds just 
beyond the gap where the Swannanoa cleaves the moun- 
tains on its rushing way to the French Broad, while Kit- 
tazmna Peak looks down with the dignity becoming 
a monarch. 

On to the gate of Asheville flows the Swannanoa, 
there to join the stream that is so soon to triumph over 
the moontain barrier that overlooks the Valley of 
East Tennessee. 

There are winter resorts and there are summer 
resorts; in the off-season these places seem to make 
mnte appeal for the return of those who once sought 
refreshment there. But Asheville, Queen of the Land 
of the Sky, has no off-season; in winter and summer 
alike it welcomes throngs from the north and from the 
south who delight in its sitnation in the valley sloping 
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np to hills that are monntams, and in the mnltitade of 
roads and trails that take o£f into the wilds as well as 
into regions where those go who wish all comforts as 
they travel. One of tiie most notable of these roads has 
been completed to Mt. Pisgah, in the heart of the Pis- 
gah National Forest and Game Preserve. There is also 
the road reserved entirely for automobiles bnilt to a 
height from which a score of other ^eaks may be 
counted, and the drive to Biltmore, the Vanderbilt 
estate, one hundred thousand acres of forest and game 
preserve, with its scores of miles of roads and hundreds 
of miles of trail. 

Finally comes the greatest joy of all— the pilgrim- 
age to Mount Mitchell^ patriarch of the Black Monn- 
tains, monarch of the Eastern United States, said by 
geologists to be the oldest mountain in the world. 

With the completion of the ' ' Crest of the Blue Bidge 
Highway" from Asheville to Blowing Bock, approach 
to Mount Mitchell will be easy. But it is not necessary 
to wait for the highway; trails are open for those who 
take delight in climbing, who feel that those who do not 
conquer the way on foot deprive themselves of half the 
joy of the days spent in the mountains. For their com- 
fort and guidance a map of the Mount Mitchell National 
Forest has been prepared by the Southern Eailway. 
On this are shown in full detail roads and trails, camp 
sites, streams, gaps and mountains — everything that a 
vagabond in the forest could wish. 

But the simplest way to reach the Eummit is to take 
the train from Asheville, sixteen miles to Mount 
Mitchell Station, and then ascend by the help of the 
Mount Mitchell Railroad to the summit. It is a climb 
of more than four thousand feet, among the wild flowers 
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and ferns, mosses and galax, laurel, azalea and rhodo- 
dendron, witii balsam on every hand, above and 
below. As the railway twists aad tarns it brings into 
view many peaks, lofty, ronnded, sublime. But soon 
it will be evident that all bow down to Mouit Mitchell — 
even the Black Brothers, from their twin heights of 
6690 and 6620 feet. 

On the highest part of the mountain rises the monu- 
ment to Elisha Mitchell, whose wanderings amid the 
momitain he loved led him to bis death. He coold not 
rest when the assertion was made by another monntain- 
lover that the crown of the Black Mountains should rest 
on Clingman's Peak, instead of on Moont Mitdiell. One 
Jnne day in 1857, after he had spent weeks in scientific 
work, he started alone to cross the mountain. Four 
days later, when no word was received from him, a 
search party was organized. Five days they searched 
in vain; then a mountaineer found footprints which 
showed that Doctor Mitchell had tried to pass around 
the edge of a precipi'ce over which a cataract tumbled. 
The tom-up moss indicated where he had slipped and 
had tried to raise himself. Forty feet below his body 
lay in a placid pool, still grasping a broken brandi 
of lanreL 

Reverently the mountaineers lifted the body from 
the pool and bore it down to Ashoville, where the grave 
was made at the request of his family. But a little later 
the mountaineers were given their due; they were per- 
mitted to carry him aloft to the summit of his mountain, 
where every visitor pays tribute to the conqueror of 
the wild, the lover of the solitudes, the man who wor- 
shiped on tiie dome of the roof of Eastern America. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE VARIED CAROLINA C0A5T COUNTRY 

THOMAS MOOBE has told the story of a young 
man who lost his mind because of the death 
of the maid he loved. In his delirinm he 
imagined that she had gone to the Dismal Swamp — 

Wbere all night long, b; a fire-fly lan^. 
She paddlw her irhite canoe. 

He followed her and saw her light. Then he watched — 

0111 he hollowed a boat of ttie birchen bark. 

Which carried him off from the shore; 
Far he followed tlie meteor spark, 
The wind wa« high and the clonds were dark, 

And the boat retamed no more. 

But oft, from the Indian hnnter'B camp 

This lorer and mi^d so true 
Are seen, at the hour of midnight damp. 
To cross the lake hy a fire-fly lamp. 

And paddle their white cancel 

Evidently the poet had in mind not only the Great 
Dismal Swamp, but also Lake Drmnmond, in the weird 
region of Norfolk County, Virginia, close to the North 
Carolina border, and bat fifty miles or so from the 
Atlantic. The lake and the swamp are connected by one 
of the canals dug to facilitate the transport of timber 
from that ridi country. 

The Great Dismal Swamp extends over the border 
into North Carolina, a district known as South Vir- 
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ginia in the days of the early pioneers. The explorers 
of its strange precincts can go for forty miles from 
north to sontii, and for twenty-five miles from east to 
vest, always keeping within the swamp, an immense 
quagmire where is peat of tmknown depth, where waters 
flow slowly toward the rivers to north and south and 
east, where there are occasional bits of firm ground due 
to the matted roots of vegetable matter. 

Off to the east of Dismal Swamp lies Currituck 
Sound, first in the curious series of land-looked salt 
water inlets separated from the boiling waters of the 
open ocean by the long narrow arm of bars and islands, 
"the Banks," whose elbow is stormy Cape Hatteras. 
This northernmost of the sounds is noted among bird- 
lovers because it is the favorite winter resort of the 
whistling swan. 

Albemarle Sound, to the sonth of Currituck, is 
linked with the heroic story of one who had no leisure 
to think of the swarming bird life. Her name was 
Betsy Dowdy, and her inspiration to heroism came 
when the British approached Great Bridge in the Albe- 
marle country. She knew that the only salralion for 
the country-side was in getting word to Qeneral Wil- 
liam Skinner of the militia at Perquimans. So she 
mounted her pony, crossed Cnrrituck when the tide was 
coming in, rode through Camden, to the south of the 
Dismal Swamp, crossed Pasquotank, and entered Per- 
quimans. At her frantic call the militia hurried to meet 
tite British and drove them back. 

Edenton, once the colonial capital of North Caro- 
lina, is to the west of Perquimans on Albemarle Sound. 
In tiie height of the town 's glory its five hundred people 
vied mth WiUiamsbnrg in Virginia in social gayety. 
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Beminders of those days are nnmeronB in the quaint 
town where colonial buildings survive. The most inter- 
esting of these reminders is the tablet erected by the 
North Carolina Daughters of the Revolution to "The 
Fif ty-one ladies of Edenton, who, by their patriotism, 
zeal, early protest against Britidi authori^, assisted 
our forefathers in the making of the republio and our 
commonwealth." These patriotic women met on Oc- 
tober 25, 1774, and passed resolutions commraiding the 
Provisional Congress, and promised not to conform * * to 
that Pernicious Castom of Drinking Tea, and that the 
aforesaid Ladys would not promote ye wear of any 
manufacture from England ' ' until the tax was repealed. 

From Edenton the waters of Albemarle Sound lead 
to Kitty Hawk, on the bounding sand^ts, where, it is 
thought by some, beautiful Theodosia Burr was 
drowned in 1812 when a pilot boat bound for New Yoric 
was wrecked on the Banks. At any rate, the portrait 
of the daughter of Aaron Burr, rescued from the wreck, 
hung on the wall of a cabin at Kitty Hawk until 1869. 
Then it was given by a patient in gratitude for the at- 
tentions of a physician. 

From Kitty Hawk to Cape Hatteras and around 
ihe elbow of the sandspits there have been wrecks with- 
out number, for here, in the edge of the Chilf Stream, 
is what has been called "the Golgotha of the Sea." 
From earliest days mariners have been in terror of this 
coast. De Bry 's ' * True Picture of Virginia, ' ' in telling 
of the arrival of the pioneers "in the iland called 
Boanoae," said: 

"The sea coasts of "^rginia arre full of Hands, 
whereby the entrance into the land is hard to finde. 
. . . For although they bee separated with diuers and 
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simdrye large Dimensions, which seeme to yield oon- 
nenient entrance, yet to oar great perill we proned that 
they wear shallowe, and fall of dangerous flatts, and 
cotdd never peroe np to the mayne land, ontil we made 
trialls in many places with or small pinniers. At 
length we f ownd entranoe vpon oar mens diligent serdi 
thereof. Affter that we had passed off, and saylcd ther 
in for a short space we discoaered a mighty riaer, f all- 
inge downe into the Sownde. . . ." 

Boanoke Island is north of Cape Hatteras at the 
upper end of Pamlico Soond, and to the east of Dare 
Connty, named for Virpnia Dare, first English child 
bom in America, on Aogast IS, 1587. At the lower end 
of the Sonnd is Newbeis, fonnded in 1709, as New 
Berne, by the Palatinates and tiie Swiss. Here the 
colonial governor, Tryon, held his conrt, and from here 
he went far to the northwest to fight the Regnlators — 
roused on the qaestion of taxation — in the battle of 
the Alamance on May 16, 1771. This conflict has been 
called the first of the Berolntion, though there are some 
even in North Carolina who declare that the Begnlators 
were a mere lawless mob, opposed to trne government. 
The fierce dispute with those who declare the mm were 
true patriots can never be settled. 

But there can be no qaestion as to the patriotism of 
the thousand men of Wilmington, who, on the banks of 
Moore's Creek, a tributary of Black Eiver, put to flight 
sixteen hundred Tories in "the first victory gained by 
American arms in the war of the Bevolotion. ' ' At least 
this is the claim made on the monument erected on the 
site of the battle, near Carrie, in Pender Connty. 

Years before, in February, 1766, patriots from the 
city on Cape Fear River, mastered in opposition to the 

87 
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Stamp Act and succeeded in forcing Governor Tryon 
to release two colonial resBelB whose clearance papers 
had not been stamped. Thns the Stamp Act was, in 
effect, annalled, so far as North Carolina was con- 
cerned, two months before its repeal. If Trj^on had 
not yielded there would have been a clash — and the 
American Revolution would have began then and there, 
80 North Carolina historians believe. 

Days may be spent in looking at the attraction of 
modem 'Wilmington and in studying the reminders of 
other days, past Negro Head Point, whicb separates 
the waters of Cape Fear Biver into nortiiwest and 
northeast branches, and on to Big Island, site of Old 
Town, the Barbadoes settlement of 1665; Caroline 
Beadi, with its five-mile stretch of breaters j the site of 
the old colonial town of Bmnswick ; Port Fisher, whose 
capture on January 15, 1865, ended Confederate block- 
ade running; and the lighthonse on Bald Head, resort 
of wreckers and pirates of other days. Bald Head is 
at the top of South Island, where the Frying Pan Shoals 
begin, and here is "The Cape of Pear," Sir Walter 
Raleigh's Promontorum Tremendum — the southern 
limit of the inhospitable seaward barrier to a most 
hospitable state. 

The one-hnndred-and-fifty-mile section of coast 
from Cape Fear to Winyah Bay in South Carolina is a 
startling contrast to the stormy re^on to the north. 
Neither islands nor bars interfere with approach to the 
shore, which cnrves gracefully inland. The waves of 
the Atlantic break on a smooth beach, where residents 
of interior cities and towns find snmmer relief. 

Near the head of spacious Winyah Bay is George- 
town, the terminus of the most pleasing canoe journey 
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in the Sontb, two hnndred miles in all, first on tbe 
Lumbee Biver, then on tbe Little Peedee, and finally on 
the Great Peedee Biver. John Martin Hammond 
Bpeaks of this combination waterway as ' ' the only clear- 
water stream fit for cwioes between the Gnlf of Mexico 
and Virginia . . . the only stream of such extent." 

From Pine Blnff, where Uie Mid-winter Canoeing 
Clnb has its headquarters, sportsmen in increasing 
numbers follow the fascinating stream, throngb the 
plunging rapids, and the long-leaf pines — successors 
these of the Indian canoemen of long ago who, in their 
keen enjoyment of the passage, called the headwaters 
stream Lombee, "beautiful river." 

Eivery mile of the varied stream bears testimony to 
the accuracy of the name. Tbe rapids and the pines 
of the upper river and tbe (^presses and Spanish moss 
of the lower reaches lead the fortunate winter canoeist 
to rejoice. The fisherman will find abundant oppor- 
tunity to try his skill. The lover of mystery will be 
fascinated by the sight of the Croatan Indian reserva- 
tion, where dwell the several thousand wards of the 
nation thought by many to be descendants of the lost 
colony of Sir Walter Raleigh. At least the name is a 
reminder of the disappointing discovery of the expedi- 
tion of 1590, sent to the relief of the colony — a wooden 
stockade on whose gate was burned the mysterious 
word "Croatan." The historian will revel in the 
thought that, at Yauhannab, where the Great Peedee is 
reached, he is floating past marshy islands made mem- 
orable in Revolutionary days by the exploits of Marion 
and his brave followers, whose appearances and dis- 
appearances brought sorrow to followers of England's 
German king. 

8» 
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It is easy to lose one's way in the labyrinth of water 
passage among the islanda, not only here bat farther 
north at Buzzard Flats, and to the sonth where there 
is more than one connection with the Waccamaw Biver. 

On the lower reaches of the waterway to Winyah 
Bay there is ample room for more ambitious craft, 
whose owners may be tempted to follow the coast a 
short distamie to tiie delta built out into the sea by the 
Santee, another of the rivers made memorable by the 
exploits of Marion— the river that once fonned a link 
in ambitions Charleston's scheme to connect with 
Colxmibia and biing to her harbor cotton from the in- 
terior and rice from the lands nearer at hand. The 
student of up-to-date maps will find its s^ven place, as 
in the days of old, but the author of "The South in the 
Building of the Nation" says that "the canal is now in 
rains, though some of its loc^s, buUt of brick and origi- 
nally capped with marble, are standing." 

The Santee ctintd is a memory, but another of 
Charleston's early att^npts to bring to her doors the 
wealth of the interior has been more fortunate. Trav- 
elers may still pass along the route of what was, at 
tite time of its building, the longest railroad in the 
world, the South Carolina railroad, from Charleston 
to Hamburg. For one hundred and thirty-seven miles 
this wonder led through the wilderness. 

In 1830, when the locomotive "Best Friend" was 
tested on the railroad, one hundred and forty passen- 
gers were carried. One of them told wonderingly of 
bis experience behind the horse that "eats fire, breathes 
steam and feeds upon lightwood." He said: "We flew 
on the wings of the vnnA at the varied speed of fifteen 
to twenty-five miles an hour. We darted forth like a 
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live rocket, scattering spoils and flames on either side. ' ' 

Long before the "Best Friend'* earned passengers 
to Charleston at snch terrific speed the city was famous. 
And its fame continnes. 

The city haa a matchless situation, at the junction 
of the two rivers, within sight of the open sea. The 
best view of the harbor and the ocean is from the Bat- 
tery, at the point between the rivers. It is only five 
miles ont to historic Fort Somter, while Fort Moultrie, 
on Sullivan's Island, speaks eloquently of the days 
when the harbor was sncoessfnlly defended agunst the 
British. Not far from Sullivan's Island is the Isle of 
Palms, with its nine-mile beac^ and its palmettoes and 
live oaks, notable among the innumerable island gems 
set in the bine ocean all the way from Winyah Bay 
to Savannah. 

And when the steps lead h&ck into the dty, what 
wealth is there for the lover of the picturesque and for 
those devoted to the lore of ottier days, as well as for 
those whose delights are all of modem commercial tri- 
umphs I Stately old churches, like St. Philip's and St 
Michael's, and the Huguenot church, founded in 1681 — 
the only French Huguenot churdi in America; wonder- 
ful colonial houses, like the Pringle house, the Heywood 
house, the Huger house and the Horry house ; quaint 
streets and buildings yet more quaint; shaded walks, 
blooming flowers, and parks like the Magnolia Gardens 
on the Ashley — a dream come tme, a bit of fairyland 
close to the heart of a city where tiie activity of the 
present is able to keep step with Ihe wonders that are 
the heritage from other days. 

The flavor of other days, felt with so much persis- 
tence in Charleston, dings even more closely to the 
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low-lying Sea Islands Uiat duster between St. Helena 
Sound, Bontbweat of Charleston, and the month of tiie 
Savannah Biver. These fertile islands are separated 
from the mainland by tide rivers which afford an ideal 
opportunity for the leisurely visitor to wander at will 
in bateau or motor boat, close to the shore where the 
marshes and the Spanish moss, the live oaks and the 
palmettoes, the magnolia and the pines vie with each 
otiier in framing a land that seems like a bit of Africa. 

The wandering may begin either at St. Helena 
Sound, where the Edisto and the Combahee Rivers se^ 
the sea, or at Beaufort, the quaint little city that dates 
from 1711. Beaufort, and Port Boyal, hear by, were 
important points in the days of the Confederacy, until 
the capture of Hilton Head and St. Philips, two of the 
£nest of the islands, closed the passage from the sea. 

Hilton Head has other claims to fame. Here, in 
1790, the first crop of the wondrously fine long staple 
Sea Island cotton, finest cotton grown, was raised from 
seed brought from the Bahamas, and thus the founda- 
tion was laid for an industry that throve until the 
fortunes of war drove the planters from their farms. 
Now other sections produce thi^ valuable variety of cot- 
ton, but the best is still raised in South Carolina, Beau- 
fort and Charleston coxmties alone — in which are the 
Sea Islands — reporting acreage devoted to its growth. 
The product in a recent year was only seven thousand 
bales, but these bales were in great demand, at higli 
prices. This demand has been explained by the state- 
ment that a single pound can be spun into a thread 160 
miles long, and that the fiber is so fine that the weavers 
of France have been known to nux it, undetected, with 
the prodnct of the silk worm. 
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CHAPTER Vni 
WHERB FLOWS THE CHATTAHOOCHEE 

THE approach to the storied Chattahoochee is 
from Kings Mountain, and across the section 
of western North Carolina where Spartanbarg 
roles the largest cotton manofactaring county of the 
Sonth. The story is told that the county and the town 
were named in honor of the Spartan' qualities of the 
pioneers who prepared the way for those who have 
made great this land of cotton fields and cotton mills. 
Long ago attention was called to Spartanburg's mills 
by one of the whimsical paragra^ of Joel Chandler 
Harris in the Atlanta Constitution. After speaking of 
a clondbarst liiat had destroyed several of these mills, 
the genial paragrapher wrote, "Cotton factoriee can- 
not be too careful in rainy weather. ' * But now that the 
<nty at the foot of tiie Blue Bidge Mountains has one- 
sixth of the spindles in South Carolina, her fame rests 
on a more substantial basis. 

The traveler through western South Carolina is 
attracted as favorably by the luxuriant hillsides, 
adapted for agiicnlture in a manner familiar to those 
who go to the Philippine Islands, as he is attracted un- 
favorably by the sight of cotton bales exposed to the 
weather in back yards and front yards, in the mud of 
village streets, or along the country roads. It is evi- 
dent that the five-hundred-ponnd bales are safe from 
theft, but what of the deterioration suffered by the cot- 
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ton? Spartanbiirgr a leader in so many tilings, has 
taken steps to provide warehouses where the grower of 
a single bale or the planter who connts his crop by 
hundreds of bales may deposit his product while wait- 
ing for a favorable opportnnity to market it. Thanks 
to Spartanburg and those whom Spartanburg has in- 
spired, the day is coming when buyers wiU pass by un- 
protected cotton for the bales from the war^onses. 

Far more pleasing than unprotected cotton by the 
roadside are the water-scniptnred banks and hillsides 
of this upland country, where the slopes stage a feeble 
imitation of the nearby lessening spurs of the Appa- 
lachians, like the Chattooga Bidge, which, for more 
than a score of miles, sucoessfnlly interferes with the 
purpose of the Chattooga Biver to tarn toward the 
Atlantic instead of toward the Golf of Mexico. But at 
length the stream, stealing a march on the mountains, 
makes a quick turn to the southeast by way of the Tuga- 
loo, whiyih soon becomes the Savannah in its triumphant 
sweep toward the sea. In consequence of ihQ turn about 
the mountains, Oconee, the South Carolina county that 
seems to rob Qeorgia of a bit of her territory, has rivers 
on three sides — ^f or the Keowee also starts in the Chat- 
tooga Bidge and flows toward the Seneca, the Savan- 
nah and the sea. 

The rivers that precede the Savannah have several 
points in common. For one thing there is the oo, which 
is a good variation of the ee, affected by so many of the 
old-time names of the neighborhood. Then there is 
Babnn Gap, one of the bits of scenic grandeur not very 
far from the Chattot^ra, a typical primitive mountain 
community; and there is Tallnlah Falls, whose majesty 
is a dose neighbor of tiie Tugaloo. 
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Tallolah Falls — called by the Gherokees Tarmrah 
— are not far from tiie jtmction of the Tallulah River 
with the Togaloo. They are really a eeriea of falls in 
a mountain stream that tmnbles over the rocka in moat 
entranoing f aabion. 

The leaping waters of Tallulah provide opportunity 
for hydro-electric development of which engineers have 
not been slow to take advantage. The nse made by them 
of the portion of the potential two million and a half 
horsepower on the streams of Qeorg^A has not de- 
stroyed the attractions of a spot so rare that it casts 
in the shade the nearby Toccoa Falls in Stephens 
County, whioh drop more than one hundred and fifty 
feet over a cliff that seaus specially made for the stag- 
ing of snoh a display of the might of falling water. 

Tallulah Falls are close to the mountain ridge that 
divides the Mississippi system from that of the At- 
lantio slope. It has been calculated Hiai a canal 
thirty-five miles across Kabun Qap would connect the 
Little Tennessee with the Tngaloo, and so witii the 
Savannah. In fact, the Little Tennessee, the Chat- 
tooga, the Chattahoochee and the Keowee start within 
a short distance of one anotiier. One of these streams 
goes to the Gulf by way of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
two flow directly to the Gulf, and two to the Atlantic 

An Indian legend current long ago in the country 
west of Babun Gap made use of this interdigitation of 
the waters of this favored region. A Cherokee brave 
loved the Catawba princess Hiawassee {pretty fawn), 
and asked for her hand in marriage. The Catawba 
father said in reply that bis people drank the waters of 
the East, while the Cherokees drank from the streams 
of the West, and added, "When you, insolent, can find 
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these waters united, then may the hated CSierokee 
marry the daughter of the great Catawba." 

The despairing yet hopeful lover at once began a 
long search for the tmion of the waters. He climbed 
the Appalachee, studied the water courses, and suc- 
ceeded in finding springs within a. few feet of each 
other, but he could find no union between them. Then 
one day he stealthily followed three young fawns. He 
stalked them to a lake that had two outlets, one to the 
west, and one to the east. ' * Hiawassee 1 Hiawassee I ' ' 
he cried. ' * I have found it. * ' 

The Cherokees rejoiced in the glorious beauty of 
this North Geoi^a country, which had long been a part 
of their possessions. Once they occupied also the moun- 
tain regions of North and South Carolina and Tennes- 
see. They were left undisturbed until the discovery of 
gold excited the cupidity of settlers. Traces of the 
precious metal were uncovered at Dahlonega, southwest 
of Babun Gap, and not far from Cane Cre^ Falls. At 
once there arose clamor for the removal of the Indians 
to a reservation in the West. But, as Bancroft says, 
the Cherokees "loved their native land, and, above all, 
they loved its rivers." So they resented the attempt 
to displace them. Yet the white men finally succeeded 
in their purpose, in spite of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Conrt that the Cherokees could not be 
dispossessed by the state of Georgia. The record of the 
next seven years is a black chapter in the story of what 
Helen Hunt Jackson called "A Century of Dishonor"; 
for the Cherokees were driven from their lands and sent 
to what is now Oklahoma, their migration being one 
of the most pitiful spectacles in all the colorful pa^^- 
eantry of the frontier. A remnant exists to-4ay in the 
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moTmtams of North Carolina, made np of indnstrioos, 
loyal men and women who, daring the European War, 
bongfat bonds and sent soldiers to the front without 
question. It has been said that but one slacker was 
reported in the whole tribe, and that he was immedi- 
ately brought to book by bis own people. 

Habersham County, whieh borders on Tallulah 
Falls, has its reminders of the Cherokees. In 1830, in 
Xacoochee Valley, on Duke's Creek, a subterranean vil- 
lage was discovered by gold washers. Here were 
thirty-four log houses, all joined together. Perhaps 
these were the homes of the people of the legendary 
Nacoochee (Evening Star), the chief's danghter, who 
fell in love with the son of a chief of a neighboring hos- 
tile tribe. Their union was opposed, but they married 
without permission, and went for their honeymoon to 
"the valley, where, from the interlocked branches over- 
head, the white flowers of the clematis, and the purple 
blossoms of the magniflcent wild persimmon mingled 
with the dark foliage of the muscadines." There "the 
song of the mocking-bird and the mnrmur of the Chat- 
tahoodiee's hurrying waters were marriage hymn and 
anthem to theuL" But the angry father pursued them, 
and shot an arrow at Laceola, the bridegroom. Na- 
coochee thrust herself in the path of the arrow. To- 
gether they were buried, and a mound was heaped above 
them, which is pointed out to prove the legend's truth. 

In Habersham County the Chattahoochee takes up 
the tale of the rivers of this enchanted land, and 
wrestles wifli highlands where Elliek's and Sail's, 
Skitt'B and Mount Tonah — the latter one of the highest 
mountains of Georj^a^-lift their heads. Then the 
stream aeAa the easier ground of Hall, to the south- 
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west Thifl is the river of which Sidney Lanier, the 
Georgia poet whom all America claims, sang : 

Out of the bilU of Hritenham, 

Down tbe vall^t of H&U, 
I hnny Mnain to nach the pUIn, 

Ban tlia rapid and le^ the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again. 

Accept mj bad, or narrow or wide. 

And flea from folly mi erery ride — 
With a lorer'a pain to attain the plain. 

Far from the hills of Haberaham, 

Far from the valleya of EalL 

All down the bills of Haberaham, 

All through the Talleys of Hall, 
The ruahes cried, Abide, abide, 

The willful waterweeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide. 

The ferna and the fondling grass said Stag, 

The dewberry dipped for to work delay. 
And the little reeda aighed. Abide, abide, 

Bert in the hiUe of Habenkam, 

Here in the vaOejft of Haii. 

The Chattahoochee mshes on, and at length passes 
within seven miles of that marvelous city Atlanta, 
founded in 1837 and named Terminus, hecanse it was 
at the end of the Western and Atlantic Bailroad, whose 
population grows so rapidly that it is hardly safe to 
make an estimate between census periods; whose mod- 
em buildings are displaced so soon by buildings yet 
more modem that one who revisits the business center 
after an absence of but a year or two finds that he 
needs to be introduced all over again; whose industries 
are so varied that they conld care for almost all the 
needs of the people. 

It is possible to secure a fleeting glimpse of At- 
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lanta'a attractious within a few hours, bat tonrietB aay 
that only a stay of weeks can content them, and resi- 
dents declare tiiat no other city could have any per- 
manent attractions for one who has learned to love 
Georgia's capital city. 

Everybody wants to see the Capitol that was actu- 
ally built for fifty thousand dollars less than the esti- 
mate, the county court-house, which is claimed as "the 
finest in the Soath," the post-office, the Federal peni- 
tentiary, the residence district of aristocratic Peach- 
tree street, the more modem residence oentera, Imnan 
Park and Droid Hill, and the awe-inspiring Stone 
Uonntfiin, sixteen miles east of the cdty, the strange 
monolith rising seven hundred feet high, several square 
miles in extent, whose slopes from bottom to top is a 
full mile. 

But to most people more attractive than any of 
these wonders are the memorials of Joel Chandler 
Harris, beloved of the children and their parents every- 
where, Unde Eemus of Br'er Babbit fame, writer in Qie 
Atlanta Constitution for years, over whose grave is the 
epitaph in words written by himself : 

"I seem to see before me the smiling faces of thou- 
sands of children — some young and some fresh and 
some weanng the friendly marks of age, but all 
children at heart — and not one unfriendly face among 
them. And while I am trying hard to speak the right 
word, I seem to hear a voice lifted above the rest, say- 
ing, 'You have made some of as happy.' And so I feel 
my heart flattering and my lips trembling; and I have 
to bow silently and turn away and hurry into the ob- 
scurity that fits me best. ' * 

But when Uncle Bemus died the people of Atlanta 
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remembered that he bad said, "Don't erect any statue 
of marble or bronze to me to stand oat in the rain and 
cold and dark.** So they formed the Uncle Bemns 
Memorial Association, and in 1913 they secnred for a 
permanent memorial the writer's house at West End, 
which came to be called * ' The Wren *a Nest, ' ' beoanse of 
the story told by its owner of the housekeeping of two 
wrens in the little box near the gate, where the china- 
berry tree and the honeysuckle throve. For years the 
story-teller's delight was in this home, from which he 
could lo(^ to the hills about Atlanta. And how he liked 
to go to these hills beoanse fnon them, on a dear day, 
he could see Eenesaw Mountain, of which be said, * ' The 
majesty of Kenesaw was voiceless. ... Its silence 
seemed more snggestive than the lapse of time, more 
profound than a prophet 's vision of eternity, more mys- 
terious than any problem of the human mind." 
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CHAPTER IX 
ALONG THE SAVANNAH RIVER 

Singin' the ■ong of Hope and Honu, 

Hera's OeorgUI 
Fi«lda iit^UwUU with the Beecr foun. 

Hen's OeorgUI 
Where the com hangs hefty; and dimha lo hi|^ 
It teUs th« gold in the ninea " Oood-bye," 
And hides the hilU from the mornin' iky. 

Here's Georgia t 

The enthnsiasm in Stanton 's lines is modem, but it 
is akin to tbe enthnsiasm of Bibanlt who, in 1562, ap- 
proached the Savannah Biver from the sea, and spoke 
of it as " a fa-jn eoast stretching of a great length ; oov- 
vered vnth an infinite nnmber of high and fay re trees. ' * 
Then he said that the land in this favored region was 
the "fairest, fmitfullest, and pleasantest of all the 
world, abounding in hony, venison, wild fowle, forests, 
woodB of all sorts, Palm-trees, Cypresse, and Cedars; 
Bayes ye highest and greatest; with also the fayrest 
rivers in aU the world. . . . And the sight of the 
ffure meadows is a pleasure not able to be expressed 
with tongue ; fnll of Hemes, Corines, Bitters, Mallards, 
Egrepths, woodcocks, and all other kind of small birds ; 
with Harts, Hindes, Bnckea, wilde Swine, and all other 
kindes of wilde beastes, as we perceived well, both by 
their footing tiiere and . . . their erie and roaring 
in the night." 

Nearly two centories passed before pioneers found 
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their way tip the river regions that so delighted the old 
Hngnenot, to found Augusta, the border city that from 
its grove of pines looks oat on the Savannah and invites 
the traveler by road or rail or river, seeking a pleasing 
place for rest or sightseeing, for golfing or fishing or 
boating. The days since 1735 have given ample oppor- 
tunity for improvements, but they have not bron^t the 
loss of the flavor of old times. Evidences of commercial 
sanity and progress are everywhere, but the city has 
had the taste and taken the time to make streets and 
parks attractive for residents as well as travelers. This 
is the impression made on visitors who step from the 
gate of the Union Station, as they look ont on the green 
open space that is bnt a foretaste of the beauty spots 
everywhere — for instance, the long stretch of Oreen 
Street, where a double row of spreading trees borders 
each of the roadways, whUe a park-line walk silently 
pleads with the wayfarer to prolong his stroll under 
the branches. 

Below Augusta the river makes insistent appeal for 
a lazy, leisurely seeking of Savannah and the sea. In 
1867 John Muir made such a journey, and left a record 
of it that gives the real flavor of the favored waterway. 
He spoke of splendid grasses and rich, dense, vine-dad 
forests, of Hnscadine grapes in cart-loads, of passion 
flowers and pomegranates, thick, tough-skinned, whic^ 
when opened, "resemble a many-chambered box full of 
translucent purple candies. " He remarked the Spanish 
moss, a flowering plant of the same family as the pine- 
apple, which draped all the trees along the way. He 
told of an impenetrable cypress swamp, made up of 
trees large and high and flat as to crown, "as if each 
tree had grown up against a ceiling, or had been rolled 
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while growing. ' * He reveled in tiie groves and thickets 
of smaller trees full of blooming evergreen vines, ar- 
ranged not in separate groups, bat in bossy walls, and 
heavy mound-like heaps and banks. j 

When night overtook the nature lover he was u|l^ally 
entertained by some planter along the road. $X one 
place the memory of hospitality which he took away 
with him was a circular table, the central part of which 
revolved. ' * When anyone wished to be helped, he placed 
his plate on the revolving part, which was whirled back 
to the host, and then whirled ba(^ with the new load." 

The records of travel in this Qeorgiau paradise are 
full of stories of hospitaUty like that found by Muir. 
In 1773 a writer told of a house where * ' the weary trav- 
eler and the stranger found a hearty welcome, and from 
whence it must be his own fault if he departed without 
being greatly benefited." Once this man took a letter 
of introduction to a planter, who, after reading it, said : 

*'Priend, come under my roof, and I desire you to 
make my house your home as long eis convenient to 
yourself. Bemember, from this moment, that you are a 
part of my family, and on my part, I shall endeavor to 
make it agreeable." 

Indeed, hospitaKty was so generously given that 
steps sometimes had to be taken to escape it. When, in 
early days, Charles Lyell, of London, made his geo- 
logical trip to America, he wrote from Georgia : 

"I had been warned by my scientific friends in the 
NorUi that the hospitality of the planters might greatly 
interfere with my adieme of geologizing in the South- 
em states. In the letters of introduction furnished me 
at Washington it was particularly requested that in- 
formation respecting my objects, and facilities of 
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moving speedily from place to plaoe, should be given 
me instead of dinners and society." 

Georgian hospitality -was responsible for the inven- 
tion of the ootton gin. Eli Whitney was a New England 
visitor to Savannah, where he was invited to become a 
gnest on the plantation of Mra. Nathanael Oreene, 
twelve miles ont of Savannah. His skill in devising an 
improvement in her embroidery frame led her to sug- 
gest to neighborhood visitors, who had told of their 
longing for a machine to gm cotton, that they apply to 
her gnest; "he can make anything," she said The 
resnlt was the patent of the cotton gin in 1794. 

There was a time when it was ^onght that the lands 
along the Savannah where the ootton later grew so 
luxuriantly were a fit place for the mulberry tree and 
the cultare of silk. General Oglethorpe ni^^ the col< 
onists at Ebenezer, thirty miles up the Savannah, to 
devote themselves to this industry. In 1742 be sent 
five hundred mulberry trees to the settlement made in 
1734 by seventy-eight Salzborgers from Germany. For 
a while his scheme was a suooess; in 1764 the Salz- 
burgers sent nearly seven thousand pounds of cocoons 
to Savannah, more than half the total amount received 
there from the tributary country. For some years pro- 
dnction continued to increase; then there was someone 
in every family who could raise the cocoons and make 
the silk. But by the beginning of the Revolution the 
industry was dead. 

When, in February, 1733, Oglethorpe went to the 
site of Savannah, it was caUed Yamaoraw. Tomo 
Chachi, the chief, granted leave to make a settlement. 
Then came the beginning of Savannah, of which an 
early account has told : 
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"They landed the bedding and other little neoea- 
saries, and all the people lay on shore. The groond 
they encamped upon is the edge of the river where the 
Key is intended to be. TTntU the 7th vas spent in malE- 
ing a Crane, and unloading the goods ; whioh done, Mr. 
Oglethorpe divided tiie people ; employing part in dear- 
ing thB land for seed, part in beginning the palisade, 
and the ranainder in felling the trees where the town 
is to stand. 

" On the 9th Mr. Oglethorpe and Colonel Bull marked 
ont the Square, the Streets, and fifty Lots for houses 
of the town; and the first Honse (which was ordered to 
be made of clapboards) was began that day. 

* ' The town lies on the south side of the river Savan- 
nah, upon a plateau the top of a bilL . . . The river 
washes the foot of the hill, which stretches along the 
side of it about a mile, and from a terrace forty feet 
perpendicular above high water. 

"From the Key, looking eastward, yon may discern 
the river as far as the islands of the sea ; and westward 
one may see it wind throu^ the woods above six miles. 
The river la one thousand feet wide, the water fresh 
and deep enough for ships of seventy tons to come op 
close to the side of the Key." 

Tomo Chachi, King of Yamaoraw, died in 1739, and 
was buried in Court House Square in Savannah, one of 
the open spaces for which the resident of the city thanks 
the far-seeing Oglethorpe, as do those who choose Sa- 
vannah 's gift of summer in winter. For more than a 
century visitors have sought the rare pleasures af- 
forded hy the city, its Forsyth Park, its busy river, its 
one hundred and fifty miles of glorious paved roads, 
its famous Tybee Beach, its streets where camelias and 
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oleandere grow on trees, "where sidewalks are over- 
famig with oranges and banana trees, magnolias 
and palmettoes. " 

In Savannah the people talk of the climate, of 
coarse. They talk, too, of their rich aemi-tropical vege- 
tation. But they do not forget to speak of the tradi- 
tion of John Wesley and George Whitefield, who 
preached in the open space because no building could 
accommodate the people who thronged to hear them, 
and they talk, too, of the wonderful Independent Pres- 
byterian Church, destroyed, it is true, in the great fire 
of 1889, but rebuilt with such fidelity that William Dean 
Howells was able to say: 

"In architecture the primacy must be yielded above 
every other religious edifice in Savannah to the famous 
Presbyterian Church, rebuilt in exact form after its 
destruction by fire. The structure on the outside is of 
such Sir Christopher Wrennish renaissance that one 
might well seem to be looking at it in a London street, 
but the interior is of such unique loveliness that no 
church in London can compare with it. Whoever would 
realize its beauty must go at once to Savanniih, and 
forget for one beatific moment in its presence, the ceil- 
ings of Tiepolo, and the roofs of Veronese. " 

No visitor thinks of leaving the city that has such 
high regard for the relics of the past until he has seen 
wonderful Bonaventure Cemetery, where the great 
trees festooned with Spanish moss stretch away on 
every side, grim, gray, splendid, fantastic John Mnir, 
who was penniless when he reached Savannah, spent 
the nights of a week in a thicket under the trees of the 
cemetery, and spoke of the noble avenue of live-oaks, 
"the most conspicuous glory of Bonaventnre." He 
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declared them the most magnificent-plaiited trees he 
had ever seen. "The main branches readi out hori- 
zontally imtil they come together over the driveway 
embowering it through its entire length, while each 
brandi is adorned like a garden with ferns, flowers, 
grasses and dwarf palmettoes, ' ' the awed scientiBt said. 
Then he added: 

"Bonaventnre is called a graveyard, a town of the 
dead, bnt the graves are powerless in such a depth of 
life. The supply of living water, the song of birds, the 
gorgeous confidence of flowers, the calm, nndistnrbable 
grandeur of the oaks mark the place of graves as one 
of the Lord's most favored abodes of life and light. " 
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IN THE HEART OF GEOEOIA 

THERE is nothing monotonona about the 
aoarsea of the Oemnlgee, the Oconee and the 
Altamaha through the Coastal Plain of Georgia, 
for precipitous bluffs and deep valleys mark their 
progress through the heart of the state and on to 
the sea. 

When Sidney Lanier was a boy he delighted to 
ramble among the Indian mounds or along the banks 
of the Ocmnlgee, which flows through Macon, his native 
place. With his brother and sister he used to plunge 
into the woods, across the marsh, for a day among 
doves, blackbirds, robins, plover, snipe and rabbits. 
The memory of those days was with him many years 
later when he made in his first book, while talking of 
playing the flute, a comparison that must have had its 
inspiration in the rambles by the river: 

"It is like walking in the woods, amongst wUd 
flowers, jnat before yon go into some vast cathedral. 
For the flate seems to me to be particularly the wood 
instnunent; it speaks the gloss of green leaves and the 
pathos of torn branches ; it calls up the atrange mosses 
that are under dead leaves, of wild plants that hide; 
and it breathes oak fragrances that vanish ; it egresses 
to us the natural images of music" 

But perhaps the best description of the country 
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he knew and loTed bo well was ^ven b^ indirectioD in 
his cry "Prom the Flats," written when he was in 
Florida seeking health : 

Vfhtt lieulache--iie'eT a hilll 
InnorBble, Tapid, ra^s and chill, 
Tbe drear sand-Ierels dr»in 1117 qiiriU low. 
With one poor word the]' tell me all thvy know. 
Whereat their atupld tonguM, to toaae mj pain. 
Do drawl it o'er again and o'er again. 
Tbey hurt in; heart with grief I cannot name: 

Alwaya the aame, the same. 

Nature hath no aurpriie, 
No ambuscade of beauty 'gainat mine eyei 
From brake or lurking dell or deep defile; 
No hnmore, frolic fonns — this mile, that mile; 
No rich reeerres or Iiappy-valley hopes 
B^ond the bend of roadi, the diitant elopea, 
Ev fancy f aile, her wild !■ all nm tame : 

Ever the same, the Mme. 

Ob, might I through these tears 
But glimpse lom* hill my Georgia high uprears. 
Where white the qiiarts and pink the pebbles thln«. 
The hickory heavenward strivee, the moaeadlne 
Swings o'er the slope, the oak's far-falling shade 
Darkens the dt^wood in the bottom glade. 
And down the hollow from » ferny nook 

lutt sings a. little broidc 

The hospitable Macon of Lanier sends broadoast its 
invitation to travelers ia the west of Georgia. "Our 
welcome is as warm as tbe southern son that kisses onr 
cotton fields, as broad as onr streets, as everlasting 
as the gnarled and hoary old trees that shadow onr 
highways," the message is proclaimed. And access is 
made easy by the Dixie, National and Lee Highways, 
which lead through the largest peaeh orchards in the 
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world, aa well as by trees laden with pecans and walnuts 
and fields of alfalfa that give such contrast to the cotton. 

From Coleman's Hill, overlooking the dty, Macon 
presents a picture fnll of life and color. The bnsiness 
district, with its lofty buildings, the comfortable-look- 
ing residence section, the spacious streets, roomy Tatt- 
hblH Square, and the park where trees flonrish, make 
one eager to accept the invitation to come down into 
the city that varies the appeal of some of its neighbors 
by owning that, while it does not poBsesa "the finest 
climate in the world," it has a climate worthy of the 
serious attention of those who seek a winter home. 

Because of her readiness to recount the birth there 
of Sidney Lanier and to point out his old cottage home 
on High Street, Macon can understand the pride of 
Eatonton, the Putnam County town perhaps forty miles 
north, because it .was the birthplace of Joel Chandler 
Harris, whose daughter has told how "he loved the 
rolling Bermuda meadows, the red-day gullies, the far- 
reaching cotton fields, the slow-moving muddy streams, 
and the oat and hickory forests of old Putnam, with an 
intensity that time never dulled." 

His description of the old town calls to mind many 
another countryside town in the state, and makes one 
hungry to visit it. It was, he says ; 

"A sleepy little town in middle Georgia, which had 
a court-house, a tavern, several wide streets, many fine 
trees, and a number of old colonial homes. Many of 
these stately structures still rise solemnly from behind 
their boxwood borders, giving pleasure to the stranger 
as he peeiB at them through the screen of odorous cedar 
and brightly-blooming creeper, myrtle and oleander, 
which shelter the columned piazzas from a too-pene- 
trating gaze." 
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Probably it was of this boyhood home Uncle Bemns 
was thinkiiig when he wrote of one of hia heroes : ' ' His 
lot was cast among the most democratic people the 
world has ever seen, and in a section where, to this day, 
the ideals of diaracter and conduct are held in higher 
esteem than wealth or ancient lineage." 

The first glimpse of the ontside world came to the 
Eatonton boy one day in the village post-ofSoe when, in 
the Milledgeville paper, he saw an advertisement that 
a boy was wanted in the printing office at Tnmwold, 
a plantation some miles from Eatonton. He secnred 
the- sitaatioD, and while there he heard the mythical 
animal stories that later formed the basis of the vol- 
umes of the Uncle Bemns series. 

Milledgeville, the great town of the neighborhood 
then, as it is to-day, has always been proud of its 
sightly location on the Oconee — or the 'Conee, as Mrs. 
Annie Boyall, traveler of 1830, called it. The town is 
also prond of its history — it was once the capital of 
the state, and three miles away, at Fort Wilkinson, was 
signed an important treaty wilii the Creeks. 

Another early traveler, Lyell, in his "Travels in 
North America," published in 1842, described the most 
striking feature of the country about Milledgeville, the 
deep gnllies, four miles west of town. These gillies 
in the clay are about fifty feet deep. There are many 
like them in the central and western section of Georgia. 
The Milledgeville gullies are the most famous, though 
the largest are south of Columbus on the Chatta- 
hoochee. These strange gashes in the earth increase 
in size year by year; some of them work backward as 
much as three hundred feet in thirty years. In the 
gullies are curious piimacles, islands and sharp, ser- 
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rated ridges. Contrasting colors of red and white 
combine with the green of the pine trees in an nn- 
nsnal manner. 

It was through this conntry that Captain Basil Hall* 
the Englishman, made his way in 1828. In his 
"Travels" he gave a description that will be recog- 
nized in certain sections, hy the modem traveler. Al- 
most everywhere he fonnd sand* feebly held together 
by a short, wiry grass, shaded by the endless forest. 
"It was a long time before I got tired of the scenery of 
the pine barrens," he said. "There was something 
very gracef nl in the millions npon millions of tall and 
slender oolnmns growing np in solitade, not crowded 
npon one another, but gradually appearing to come 
closer and closer, till they formed a cranpact masa* 
beyond which nothing was to be seen." 

In the midst of ihe pine barrens the Ocmnlgee joins 
the Oconee, forming the Altamaha, of which WiUiam 
Bartram, son of J. Bertram, Philadelphia, said in 1773 : 

"How gently flow thy peaceful floods, Altamaha I 
How sublimely rise to view, on thy elevated shore, your 
magnolia groves, from whose top the snrronndii^ ex- 
panse is perfumed, by clouds of incense, blended with 
the exhaling balm of the liquid amber, and odours oon- 
tinnally rising from drcomambient groves." 

The Altamaha reaches the sea between two famoua 
districts. To the north are the lands of the old Mar- 
gravate of Azilia, granted in 1717 by the Carolina Pro- 
prietaries to Sir Robert Montgomery, on condition of 
payment of an annual quitrent and one-fourth part of 
all gold and silver found in Arilia. But the would-be 
Margrave was unable to secure ooloniats, and the lands 
teverted to Carolina. 
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It waB Sidney Lanier who gave fame to a bit of 

the country to the aouth of the Altamaha, the Marshes 
of Glynn, which lie cloae to Bnmawick: 

To Hw ede» of tiw vood I am drawn, I am diawn, 
Where tlM graj beach gUmmerinf nuu, aa a belt of the dawn, 
For a mete and a mark 
To the foreet daA: 
80: 
AfTaMe ItrMwk, leaning low,— 
Thna— with yonr f aror— wft, with a rererent band 
(Not lightlj touching jwi peraon, lord of the landt), 
Balding yvni beaafy asid«^ with a step I atand 
On the flrm-pacfced uuid, 

Free 
^ a world of manh that borden a world d wa. 
Binnona eonthward and linuooa northward the ihlnniwlng band 
Of the land-beach faatena the fringe of the ninnh to the toiiM of 
1h« land. 
&nrard and outward to northward and aaaUward tlie beach-llnca linger 

and curl 
Ae a Bilrer-wTonght ganneat that clings to and follows the firm iweet 
limbe <tf a girl. 

Above the marshes is Bnmswick, smomer resort 
where shell roads lore to land exploration, while in- 
tricate waterways call to the fisherman and the boat- 
man. Then it is the gateway to famous St. Simon's 
island, twelve miles away, where eight miles of beach 
make bathing a delight, where roads under the wide- 
spreading, dreamy, moss-festooned oaks point the way 
to spots made memorable by the visits of early ex- 
plorers and by the gathering of the crowds which came 
to hear John Wesley preacL 
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IN GEORGIA'S LAND OF WONDERS 

THE southern counties of Oeoi^gia are the home 
of strange natural features that make the re- 
gion remarkable all the way from Albany on 
the Flint River to the banks of St. Mary's, not far 
from Jacksonville, Florida. 

Among Albany's claims to the interest both of 
scientists and of the carious is the great flowing Blue 
Spring, four miles south of town, where the water rises 
under pressure throngh a roughly circular opening in 
limestone. The flow is enormous — from eighteen mil- 
lion gallons to eighty-seven million gallons in twenty- 
four hours. The water is described as beautifully dear 
and very transparent, though faintly bluish in color. 
This, the largest of a number of springs near the 
Florida line, has been studied carefiUly by scientists 
because of its unusual characteristics. 

From Valdosta to the Alabama line the limestone 
through which springs flow is responsible also for curi- 
ous lime-sinks, where underground caverns have col- 
lapsed. In the basins so formed lakes and ponds have 
oome. Many of these bodies of water are several 
hundred acres in extent, while others are much smaller. 
The largest, Ocean Fond, near Yaldosfa, has an area 
of about six square miles. An odd thing is that, while 
large lakes are f r^ from timber, the smaller ponds are 
bordered by a thii^ growth of ctypress. The depth of 
water varies greatly with the season, not because of 
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rainfall, hat because of the opening or closing of 
passages nndergrotuid. 

While the lakes have clear water the slow-moving, 
canal-like rivers of the limestone region are dark, not 
because of mod, but by reason of the organic matter 
carried by them. The Ocklookonee uid the Withla- 
coochee are examples. 

Then there are the bays in which many of the creeks 
of this strange regioii have their sources. Sometimes 
these bays are called swamps, but with their densely 
wooded area they are more attractive than swamps. 
The luxnrions vegetation conserves the rainfall, and 
BO makes possible the creeks. Chuff Bay, seven miles 
west of Waycrosa, is one of the best examples of 
the bay. 

The name of these creek-sources is not intended to 
call to mind the indentations on the seacoast which bear 
ttie same title ; probably it came from the presence of 
dense growths of bay trees along extensions of creeks 
and river swamps into the heart of higher lands, which 
are supplied with water by drainage. These extensions 
are also known as bays, though they are quite differ- 
ent from the moist, wooded sources of creeks. 

Many of these creeks, as well as some of the larger 
streams, are bordered by sand hills, or belts, wluch 
are frequently several ndles \ride and from twenty to 
thirty feet thick. One of the best places to see these 
sand hilla — reminders of the desert, tiie south shore 
of Lake Michigan, or the wind-swept seacoast of parts 
of Vii^;inia— is near Wayoross, along the Satilla River. 

It is not generally known that one of the strangest 
parts of the United States is not far from Waycross 
and the Satilla. This is tlie great Okefinokee Swamp, 
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whose Beven hondred square miles ooonpieB part of 
Charlton, Ware and Olinch counties in C^if^ Pas- 
sengers on the railroad from WaycroBS to Folkston 
go within a short distance of the northeast border of 
the swamp, most of them in entire ignorance of the 
mysterioTis depths tiiat are so close at hand. There 
bears, deer and panther live. These beasts sometimes 
find their way to the snrroonding oonntry. A oorre- 
spondrait of the Atlanta Constitution once internewed 
an old hnnter, whose home was in the north end of the 
swamp, who said that in forty years he had killed one 
hmidred and fifty bears, two hundred deer, and hun- 
dreds of wolves, minks and wildcats. 

Although the swamp was known in the days of the 
Indians, their aoconnts of it were unreliable. Sinoe 
the days of the Seminoles some explorers hare made 
flieir way into the hidden depths, but those who have 
been able to tell what they saw have been few. 

The first written account of Okefinokee was givoi in 
1791 by William Bartram, who passed near the morass 
and learned from the Indians something of its secrets 
and its legends. They told him of a strange tribe of 
Indians that lived on fertile islands far from the bor- 
ders. The men were fierce hunters and the women were 
beautifnl. Hunters from outside who lost their way in 
the swamp were fed by some of the women who warned 
them to flee from the wrath of their husbands. They 
returned home, told of their adventure, and sought to 
lead others of the tribe to the spot where the beautiful 
women had be«i seen. But th^ became engaged in a 
labyrinth from which there was no escape, exc^t by 
returning to the outside world. 

It is certain that Indians did live there. A few 
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white people have lived on islands here and there. It 
is said that daring the Civil War some deserters from 
the army escaped to the recesses of Okefinokee and 
dwelt there in security. 

Attempts have heen made to drain the swamp and 
to market the oj^ress which grows there in great quan- 
tities. In 1890 tiie Suwanee ( spelled with a single * ' n " 
in this ease) Oanal Company bought from the state 
three hundred and e^hty square miles at twenty-six 
and one-half cents per acre. From private owners they 
brought the remainder of the reseiration. From a 
point on the eastern margin of the swamp a canal was 
cut by dredges, fifty-five feet wide and six feet deep. 
Day and night the work was carried on* electric flash- 
lights being used when daylight failed. The rate of 
progress was about three miles a year. From the same 
point a ditch was dug to the St Mary 's Biver. This was 
to be used in floating out logs and in draining the 
swamp. Later a sawmill was bnilt, as well as a railroad 
connecting with what is now the Atlantic Coast Line, 
and much cypress timber was prepared for shipment 
and sent to distant markets. 

The president of the company died in 1895, and the 
company suspended operations. "The ten or twelve 
miles of oanal and five or six miles of drunage ditch 
began to fill up with vegetation," a scientist wrote, in 
telling of the swamp and its fortunes. "The steam- 
boats and dredges mostly sank or were burned, the 
sawmill fell to decay, and the rails of the losing road 
were taken up." 

Pines and cypress are the most common trees of 
the swamp. A curious shrub attaches itself to Uie 
^presses. "It is a handsome litUe evergreen of the 
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heath family— confined to Geor:gia, Florida aad Ala- 
bama," wrote the scientist already quoted. "It some- 
times stands erect, two or three feet tall, but usually it 
starts at the base of a cypress tree, and its stems in- 
sinuate themselves between the inner and outer layers 
of the bark of the tree, gradually working up to a height 
of thirty or forty feet from the ground, and sending out 
branches with leaves and flowers every few feet Grow- 
ing in this way the shrub might easily be taken for a 
parasite, but its stems can always be traced down to the 
ground, and they bear no rootlets and never penetrate 
to the living part of the bark. As far as known, this 
manner of climbing has no parallel in the whole vege- 
table kingdom." 

The climbing heath plant is most conunon in the 
bays, where the swamp muck is three or four feet deep 
and the pine trees cannot grow. The cgfpresses to whidi 
the heath clings are covered wiik hanging moss. 

Where the muck is six feet deep above the sandy 
bottom not even the cypress tree can grow. In such 
places prairies appear. The prairies are all in the 
eastern half of the swamp, and there are in all about 
one hundred square miles of them. An expert says that 
*'in wet weather the water covera them so that one 
can go almost anywhere in a shallow boat, especially by 
following the 'gator roads,' or trails made by the alli- 
gators, but when the water is low the prairies are im- 
passable for boats, while too boggy to walk in." 

It has been said that "from a scenic standpoint 
Okefinokee is weU worth visiting at any time of the year. 
Its almost untrodden islands, its dense, moss-garlanded 
bays, and its broad, open prairies all have their peculiar 
charms. There is nothing else exactly like it in the 
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world. There is really more reason for preserving 
Okefinokee than Niagara, for its destmction would 
benefit but few people in the long nm, and the loss to 
science would be far greater. It would have been much 
better if Una enchanting wilderness had remained in 
the possession of the state, to be perpetuated aa a forest 
and game preserve for all fntnre generations." 

The Okefinokee Society has been organized to se- 
cure fonds for the purchase of the swamp, that it may 
be presented to the O-ovemment for permanent preser- 
vation. Sportsmen and natnre-lovers are long^g to 
see them succeed. 

But Mrs. Hemans had a different idea.. She told 
the legend of the island of fair women in the heart of 
the swamp, and concluded : 
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CHAPTER Xn 
FROM JACKSONVILLE TO ST. AUGUSTINE 

MORE than a hundred yeani ago the firat Bet- 
tlement was made by the side of the St 
Johns, and within the present site of Jack- 
sonville. But what is a oentoiy when compared with 
the centuries boasted by hoary St. Augustine t For 
untold generations before the coming of the first white 
resident the Indians were accustomed to come to this 
locality to cross the river on their way south. 

To-day few travelers go to Florida who do not enter 
by way of Jacksonville, from which railroads radiate 
to all parts of the state. But those are fortnnate who 
plan to spend a few days here, for the wide streets, 
lined with fine business buildings and residences, the 
parks and public squares, the hotels and the hard shell 
roads make the stay delightful It is difficult to believe 
that in 1901 one of the country's mranorable fires visited 
the dty, destroying some three thousand buildings 

In early days the route from Jaeksonville to St 
Angnstine was up the St. Johns to Pioolata, and from 
there, by the Picolata road, eighteen miles. This r<»d 
was in its glory daring the days of the Seminole War, 
though botii stage-drivers and passengers had to keep 
anxious watch for Indian marauders. One day a the- 
atrical troupe was attacked while on the road, and 
every member of the parly was killed. Eeoently the 
site of the tragedy, eight miles from St Augoatine, was 
marked by a tablet. 
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To-day those who seek St. Angnstine from Jaokson- 
ville have choice of the railroad, a splendid automobile 
road, or the foside Waterway, which has been com- 
pleted from Jacksonville dowu the State to Key West, 
taking advantage of the numerous tidal **river8" and 
inlets separated from the coast by narrow peninsulas. 
Long before St. Augustine is reached, the canal leads 
into Matanzas Bay. Light-draft steamers ply between 
tbe cities. Indeed, it is possible to secure passage all 
the way from Jacksonville to Miami. The trip is not 
recommended to those who are in a hurry, but it is a 
pleasure to be remembered by those who are glad to 
spend a week steaming along the low-lying shores, often 
within sif^t and sound of the open Atlantic, and always 
amid novel surroundings. Those fortunate pilgrims 
who have their own yadits or houseboats will be glad 
to stretch the length of the passage into weeks. They 
need to be sure, however, that they are not trusting 
themselves to vessels of more than three and one-half 
feet draft. Aa a guide to navigation, which fre- 
quently calls for care and judgment, the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey provides, for twenty cents, 
the Inside Bonte Pilot, which gives detuled instruc- 
tions for every mile of the way, including a series of 
admirable general charts. Detailed charts, supplied at 
a nominal price, are described in the book. The ei^ty- 
seven pages tell of the route all the way from New 
York to Beaufort Entrance and New River, North 
Carolina, the seaooast and inlets between Beanfort 
Entrance and Winyah Bay, South Carolina, and the 
inland water route from Winyah Bay to Key West. 
The distance is more than fifteen hundred nautical 
miles. But who objects to a few extra miles on a trip 
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like this t So many have responded to the lure of these 
waterways that the Pilot has gone into a third edition. 

The sort of deteuled information ^ven in this invalu- 
able guide will be seen from an extract : 

* ' From St. Johns Blver to Miami, on Blscayne Bay, 
there is a continuous inside waterway throu^ canals 
and natural chaimels, in which the controlling depths 
vary from five to seven feet. The waterway is dredged 
to a depth of five feet, Init some sections are subject 
to considerable shoaling, and are redredged at irregu- 
lar intervals. Four feet, or even a little less at times, 
is the greatest depth that can ordinarily be expected 
through the waterway at all times, but powerboats 
drawing four feet and even a little over, are able, under 
favorable conditions, to drag through tie very soft bot- 
tom at the sboalest places. . . ., These waters are non- 
tidal, except in the vicinity of the inlets, but are affected 
to a considerable extent by strong northerly and south- 
erly winds, which may alter tiie surface level as much as 
two feet in places. A stranger should have but little 
difficulty in taking through a draft up to three feet, 
except, perhaps, at a few places; but, for a greater 
draft, he shonld employ a pilot over parts of the route, 
at least." 

8t. AugDstine, the first point of interest on the In- 
side Waterway after Jacksonville has been left behind, 
is on a narrow i>eninsula between the San Sebastian 
Biver and Matanzas Bay — the old Spanish Biver of 
Dolphins — and is within two miles of the open Atlantic 
Here Ponce de Le^n limded in 1512 and again in 1521, 
but the first permanent settlement on the site of the 
old Indian town Selooe was not made until September, 
1565, when Pedro Menendez de Avil^s took possession 
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in the name of Philip H of Spain, and named the place 
St. AnguBtine. 

During two hundred and fifty years the settlanent 
endured sieges from enemies who came by sea and aa- 
sanlts by Indiana who came by land. Spain and France 
and England played Mde-and-seek npon the battlements 
erected in early days. 

In 1763, when England exchanged Cuba for 
Florida, St. Augustine was spoken of as "running 
along the shore at the foot of a pleasant hill adorned 
with trees, down by the aea side standeth the church 
and monastery of St. Augustine. The beat part of 
the town is called St. John's fort. The town is also 
fortified with bastions and with cannon. On the north 
and south, outside the walls, are the Indian towns. " 

England waa still proprietor during the early years 
of the War of the Revolution. When news of the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence was received, 
Samuel Adams and John Hanco<^ were burned in e£Bgy 
in Uie plaza, which ia atill the central feature of the 
little city. 

Thirty-six years later, when St. Augustine was 
again under Spanish rule, the plaza was the scene of 
the unveiling of a monument commemorating the liberal 
conetitation adopted by the Spanish Cortes. The in- 
scription declares that here in this Plaza of the Consti- 
tution the monument waa erected "for eternal 
remembrance," yet only two years later, in 1814, the 
monument, together with others of like kind all over the 
Spanish dominiona, was ordered removed, since the 
constitution celebrated had been declared void. The 
people of St. Augustine removed the tablet bat 
replaced it in 1818. Thus this monument is a memorial 
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to Spain's fatal method of plaTing with her colonies 
until she lost them. 

Three years after the restoration of the tablet 
Florida was bought by the United States. The centen- 
nial of American mle is to be celebrated in 1921. 

Within reach of the sleepy old plaza, and not far 
from the Ponce de Le6n and Cordova hotels, are some 
of St. Angtistine's oldest bnildings. The cathedral, on 
the north, was b^nn in 1793. In the fire of 1887 it was 
destroyed, only the walls remaining. While it was 
enlarged when rebuilt, the central portion appears as it 
was before the fire. The attention of visitors is called 
to the four old bells, one of them dating f rcnn 1682. 

To the west is the post-office, erected in 1591. Here 
the Spanish governors had their residence. And one 
block sonth is the pnblio library, which was the 
king's bakery. 

In several directions from the plaza is "the oldest 
house in the United States." There are at least four 
houses for which the claim is made. One is the old 
Fabio Hotel, with balcony overhanging the narrow Hos- 
pital Street and boarded-np doors and windows. When 
the author visited it the only occupant was an old-time 
cabinet-maker who was loving^ fashioning curios out 
of driftwood picked np on Anastasia Island, the city's 
beadi resort across the Matanzaa. TMs building, like 
many others in early St. Augnatine, was constructed of 
the cnrions coqnina or shell rock. 

The second attempt to find the oldest honse led to 
the Whitney House, whose coqnina floors and mahog- 
any doors made it look quite ancient. During a pause 
to read the brazen claim that it was built in 1516 by 
Bon de Tolledo, companion of Ponoe de Le6n on hla 
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first voyage, tiie dooAeeper urged the reader's en- 
trance. "Only twenty-five cents to see the oldest 
house," she wheedled. "But I am looking for the house 
where the Historical Society has its quarters," she was 
told. "T^of house I "she replied, with a carl of the lip. 
* * Why, it was begun when this house was old. ' ' 

Nevertheless, the Chamber of Conunerce, after a 
thorough investigation, has expressed the opinion that 
the house thus despised, the Geronimo Alvarez House 
on St. Francis Street, has the right to precedence. For 
this the claim is made that it was built in 1565— surely 
a more modest story than that told for its rival It is 
difBcult to see how the first house in St. Augustine could 
have be€3i built nearly fifty years before the city 
was founded 1 

But for some reason St. Augustine people are not 
unanimous in owning that they have enough relics of 
undoubted antiquity to render it unnecessary to malce 
theinsd.ves ridiculous by permitting false statements. 
Within a short distance of hoary Fort Marion are the 
gates of the Fountain of Tonth Park, where, after the 
unwary tourist has been relieved of an admission fee, 
he is shown the spring discovered by Ponce de Leon at 
his first landing; the cross of coquioa blocks, buried 
deep in the earth, by which he told the year of his land- 
ing — ^fifteen blocks make one arm of the cross, '^ile 
there are thirteen blocks in the shorter arm ; the avenue 
of palm trees down which, on a certain day, the sun 
shines in a spedal way on the cross, as planned by 
Ponce de Le6n; the coquina pyramid laid by the dis- 
coverer, under which he buried his armor and sword, in 
token of possession of the land; the armor and sword 
themselves, discovered under the pyramid; the coquina 
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blocks of the ruined first chapel in America, built by 
him, and other things, ad nauseam. 

"Why do you tell these liest" the editor of a St. 
Augustine newspaper asked the woman who was re- 
sponsible for starting the stories. "Well, can you prove 
they are lies?" she asked triumphantly. 

The offidal tourist's guide to the city speaks of the 
Fountain of Youth in noncommital terms : ' ' We come to 
this spring of crystal water. Beside the spring we see 
the cross of stone." 

But laughable fake claims are forgotten in standing 
before the venerable city gates, last remnant of the old 
city wall, and in going into Fort Marion, begun in 1665 
on the site of temporary fortifications, and completed 
in 1756. It is said that thirty nuUion dollars were spent 
on the fortification during those years. No wonder the 
King of Spain said, "Its curtains and bastions must 
be made of solid silver." 

This most perfect specimen of a fortress of lon^ 
ago, with its bastions and tower, its plaza, ramp and 
terreplein, its casemates, powder magazine and dun- 
geon, its moat and hot-shot oven, is a polygon with four 
equal sides. The moat is dry, and the entrance — ^pro- 
tected by a barbican, as the outwork was called — is by 
a bridge across the moat and then into the fort by a 
drawbridge. Over the drawbridge go throngs of visi- 
tors to this fortress owned by the United States, whose 
attractions are shown nnder the guidance of Uie St. 
Augustine Historical Society. 

To many the most pleasmg feature of the frowning 
structure that tells so eloquently of days of strife is 
seldom mentioned — the great wall of one of the dark 
rooms where the light flMhed by the guide shows, from 
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tlie carve of the roof to the floor, a clinging maas of 
maidenhair fern that completely hides the waLL How 
did it oome themf When did it begin to growt Who 
can tellt 

After seeing this fern oaaemate one is in the mood 
to cross the Mataozas to Anastasia Island, then to take 
the nine-mile drive to the beach, lingering long among 
overhanging oaks and cedars, and gazing on the palms 
and ferns that lead to the King's Qnarry, where the 
slaves of a less happy day cat the rock for the fort on 
the mainland. 
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ON FLORIDA'S HALIFAX RIVEB 

/ I ^HEBE is nothixk^ that can be oompared to the 
I glorious Florida days bnt the wondroHB Florida 
■'• niig^hts. In few places do the stars shine more 
brilUantly and the vault of heaven seem so spadons. 
And when the moon oasts soft radiance over the land- 
scape the picture is complete. 

The best way to enjoy the glory of the ni|^ that 
makes one feel like singing for joy is to lie flat on the 
back in the open and look np. Or, if the observer is on 
a night train, let T>im look from the darkened window 
of his berth upon the graceful pines so clearly ontiined 
against the night sky; as they glide by in ghostly pro- 
cession they seem even more beautiful than in the day- 
light. The necessity of leaving the train before the 
dawn does not seem a tragedy after an hour spent in 
such star-gazing. 

Indeed, it may prove a blessing in disguise if the 
traveler who seeks Halifax Biver reaches Daytona be- 
fore six o'clock on a December morning find finds no 
hack waiting to take him across the water to his hotel 
in Seabreeze, for he may have the courage to face 
the two-mile walk. And what a walk it will prove — 
down the long shady street, under the arches f onned by 
the branches of the oaks; looking up at the trailing 
moss that swings so weirdly in the breeze, or down at 
the flickering checkers of light and shade caused by the 
aubtropic moon ; crossing the low bridge over the Hali- 
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fax, jnst as the swift dawn removes the mystery from 
the water and makes dear the path to the wondrous 
beach beyond whidi break the waves whose sonnd has 
long been heard. 

Thi^e of Florida's most home-like resorts are 
grouped about the Halifax Biver at a point perhaps 
one-third the way from Jacksonville to Miami, and 
distant from New York less than thirty-six hours. On 
the west side of the stream is Daytona, while across 
the half-mile-long bridge are Seabreeze and Daytona 
Beach, where palm-fringed streets, comfortable h<nnes 
with magnolia trees all around, and allnring hotels fill 
the strip of land between the river and the sea. 

And what a beach I Five hundred feet wide at low 
tide, sloping so gently toward the water that it looks 
almost a plain, sand so hard-packed that the wheels of 
the flying automobile would leave no trace but for the 
weight that drives the moisture from below. There is 
no place like this for pleasure drivii^, no race-course 
equal to it for ibe annual races where world's records 
have been made by De Palma and Oldfield and other 
demons of the road. 

De Palma may have found pleasure in making his 
mile in twenty-five seconds on the hard sands of the 
eighteen-mile beach, but thousands of machine-owners 
who are not speed maniacs have pleasure far greater 
in driving where it is perfectly safe to let both hands 
drop for a moment from the steering wheel. 

The beach is not all for the man in a machine. The 
pedestrian thinks it is for him, the bather says it is 
made for his sport, and the man or woman with the 
golf club feels that he or she owns this fairway. 
"Isn't it great f" one enthusiast said, as he made a 
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diive that carried the ball to an tmaoeostomed dis- 
tance; "nothing to hinder, not a tree in the w&jV* 

Just now there are many miles along this famous 
beach between the towns which send admiring thou- 
sands toward the sea. Bnt some day — and that day is 
not BO far in the future — ^this will be one great holiday- 
mating community from Ormond to Port Orange, 
whose citizens — if they take to heart the ideals of the 
leaders of to-day — will not be eager merely to ask 
tourists to fill their pockets, but will at the same time 
seek to make all comers satisfied and happy. 

The beach along this favored section of ooeau fronts 
age is the be^^nning of what is perhaps one of the most 
varied series of natural features to be found in the 
United States. A walk for a few miles ba<^ from the 
water is apt to show a ridge of sand hills which has 
been conquered by those who have developed the town 
or is yet to be conquered by those who will continue 
the development Palmetto and oak scrub grow wild 
there, as do the live-oaks and the cedars a few rods 
farther from the sea, on the heaps of shells left by 
men of ages long gone by, or on sand enriched by vege- 
tation that has been decaying for centuries nnconnted. 

Then comes the Halifax, a section of the convenient 
series of river and inlets that provide the inland navi- 
gation from Si Augustine to Miami. Beyond the Hali- 
fax is the high hammock, where trees grow thick on 
low hilla ; the region of yellow pines or of shallow grass- 
grown ponds, dry most of the time ; then thick forests 
of live-oak, maple, cedar, elm, and other semi-tropical 
trees, where wild flowers make the air heavy with thedr 
fragrance, and ordiids tempt the dimber; a bit of 
prairie where pines are scattered here and there, and 
ISO 
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then the "flatwoods" where the low pines flooriah. 
Same travelers insist that Florida vegetation is monot- 
onous, bnt does this sound monotonous 1 And one of 
the most interesting facts about these belts of vegeta- 
tion within a few miles of the ocean is emphasized by 
students of botany, familiar with the state, who assert 
that, while one or more of the successive belts of growth 
may be missing at different sections back from the 
river, they always occur in the same invariable order. 

If, instead of plunging into the interior, the tourist 
goes down the beach toward Mosquito Inlet Light, he 
will have abundant opportunity to see many kinds of 
semi-tropical birds in fascinating surroundings. Al- 
most at his feet are the beach-ranners, whose move- 
ments are too rapid for analysis. Over the breaking 
waves hovers a flamingo, at times thrusting his head 
beneath the surface and bringing up a fish whidi he 
proposes to gulp down with all speed. But the speedier 
g:all is on the watch ; he darts down and, with neatness 
and despatch, robs the flamingo of bis prey, frequently 
putting his bill into the mouth of the fisher-bird and 
taking the morsel from the throat. 

Birds are so plentiful that it is not a surprise to' 
the visitor to learn that he is well within the Mosquito 
Inlet Bird Reservation, where the Government has set 
apart many square miles for the protection of the birds 
as they nest or spend the winter or pause in their 
migrations to the north or to the south. 

The reservation is a naturalist's paradise. On the 
narrow sandspit between the ocean and the river is i 
cover for millions of birds, while, if a boat is taken to \ 
some of the many bars and islands that lie within the : 
limits of Superintendent Pacetti's bailiwick, millions 
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more may be seen. "You should come this way at 
night," the guide said aa he showed the way to head- 
quarters across the lower end of the reservation not 
far from the lighthoose. "Then the coons, the sktinka 
and the wildcats are out. And the birds 1 I can't name 
them all; there are spoonbills and sandpipers, beach 
snipe and English snipe, pelicans, bine herons and fiah- 
hawks, ducks and egrets. There is a heron rookery 
near New Smyrna, a second at Spruce Creek, and a 
third at Port Orange." 

For centuries these waters have been famous fish- 
ing grounds, first for those who came before tbe In- 
dians, then for the Indians themselves, and finally for 
those who drove out the Ijidians. The first white fisher- 
men to linger long in the neighborhood were the fifteen 
hundred Minorcans and Greeks whom Doctor Tumbull 
brought, about 1766, to farm his grant in the vi- 
cinity of Mosquito Inlet. The settlraaent founded 
then he called New Smyrna, in honor of his wife's 
Asiatic birthplace. 

Wonderful promises were made to the imm^rants 
from Greece and Italy. In return for their work each 
family was to have, at the end of three years, fifty acres 
of land and an additional twenty-five acres for each 
child. In the hope of winning this bit of land, the col- 
onists toiled early and late, clearing land and cultivate 
ing the sugar-cane and raising indigo. Hard task- 
masters were set over them. Gradually they realized 
that they were virtually in slavery, and they longed 
for relief. In 1776 their number had been reduced by 
sickness and privation to about six hundred. 

One day a boy heard a visitor from St Augustine 
say tiiat if tiie poor people knew their rights th^ would 
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not submit to Doctor TambnlL The boy told hia mother 
the hopeful words, and as a result a connoil was called. 
That night three men were sent to St Angostine to see 
the governor. When they returned they ni^d the 
entire company to go north for refnge. At once a 
strange cavalcade was formed. The historian tells how 
the women and children, with the old men, were placed 
in the center, while the stoutest men, armed with 
wooden spears, took their places in front and rear. 
They had not gone far when the overseer, having dis- 
covered their flight, pursued them, but was unable to 
persuade them to return. Three days later they reached 
St. Augustine, where they made their hc»ne under the 
protection of the English governor. It is said that 
many of the present residents of the city are descen- 
dants of the abused Minorcans.' 

New Smyrna is at the southern end of the bird 
reservation. Within a few mites are many remiaders 
of the days when the Europeans toiled for Doctor Turn- 
bull. Jnst outside of town, on Spruce Creek, is the 
foundation of the old fort, revealed in all its outlines 
by excavations in a shell mound. Then there are the 
ruins of the old church, indigo vats, and a nnmber of 
sugar mills. At one of these mills, which has been 
exposed to the weather one hundred and fifty years, the 
rollers, made of some sort of bronze, are intact, nn- 
toached by rust, and this in a re^on where any mod- 
em metal, left mthout protection, soon corrodes. 

Long ago the jungle claimed once more the fertile 
lands of Doctor Tumbull's grant, but these are now 
being reclaimed, and the day is coming when all the 
water about Mosquito Inlet will again be bordered by 
smiling groves and fruitful fields. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
TO PALM BEACH AND BEYOND 

IN 1885 the East Coast of Florida was little better 
than a vildemesB. In spots there were orange 
groves, bat there were no transportation facilities, 
and to many people it seemed certain that in the entire 
region there never wonid be railroads ctf oonseqnence. 
Here and there were scattered a few residents who 
looked on a jonmey a dozen miles from home as an 
event to be remembered. The Manufacturer's Record 
of Baltimore says that this vast region was one of 
the most tminviting development projects in the 
whole Sonth. 

Bnt in 1885 Henry M. Flagler went from the North 
to Jacksonville and St. Angastine. Very soon he had 
a vision of the possibilities of the country. Althoogh 
he was then fifty-five years old, he deliberately set him- 
self the task of developing the resources of the entire 
East Coast. If he had thought of reaping financial 
rewards in his lifetime, he would not have made his 
plans. But fortunately he had ceased to think of im- 
mediate returns in money from his investments. To a 
friend who thought he saw the folly of the work 
Mr. Flagler said that because Florida is tjie easiest 
place for many men to gain a living, and because he did 
not believe anyone else would undertake the task, he 
decided it was a safe kind of work for him to do. 

So he built the Ponce de Le6n Hotel in St. Augus- 
tine, at that time the finest hotel in the world. At first 
it was his wish to place it on the site of the old fort. 
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bnt in this he did not snoceed. Wliile the hotel was 
boilding he bought the little narrow-gauge raUroad 
that ran from Jacksonville to within two miles of St. 
Angostine. Later he changed this to a broad-gauge 
road. Then he built the Alcazar Hotel and bon^t 
the Cordova. 

Gradually the railroad was extended sonlhward, 
and as it advanced settlers came and began to develop 
the land. Taking advanttige of another narrow-gauge 
raUroad, bought and later broadened, it went to Pa- 
latka, on the broad St. Johns Biver, near the spot where 
the United States Department of Agriculture had 
bought three thousand acr^ of land, later planting the 
whole to camphor trees in long hedgerows. This plan- 
tation is thriving so well that hedge-cuttings are taken 
from it once or twioe a year that they may be sent to the 
still to supply the camphor of commerce. Thus visi- 
tors to Palatka may see a plantation that is doing as 
well as are the great camphor groves of China. 

Then came an extension of the road to Ormond, 
where another great hotel had been built, and the de- 
velopment of Ormond and Daytona began. This step 
in the further growth of a railroad system was made 
possible by the purchase of a third narrow-gauge line. 

There were no more railroads to buy, bnt in a year 
or two the decision was made to go still farther south. 
Engineers studied the country for several hundred 
miles. In the face of their advice Mr. Flagler decaded 
that Lake Worth must be his next point of attack ; they 
said the place had no possibilities, but their employer 
thought differently. He bought the land between the 
lake and the ocean, built the Boyal Poinciana and The 
Breakers, extended the road, and in 1894 invited the 

m 
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world to come to the resort where palatial proviBion 
had been made for them. 

LesB than a generation has been snffiraent for the 
tranBfoimation of a dreary bit of marsh and scrub 
land, where a few pine trees grew, into a paradise 
where roads and paths play hide-and-seek among the 
palms, the magnolias and the live-oaks; where blooms 
of a hundred varieties ran riot and the fragrance of 
flowers is home by the soft breezes to those who remain 
at a distance frcmi the source of elusive perfumes; 
where the earth below and the sky above vie with each 
other to supply the greater wealth of color and delight ; 
where the long breakers from the open ocean come into 
the gently-sloping, shell-strewn beach. 

To-day Palm Beach is society's chief Florida resort 
For weeks carefnlly-groomed men and duntily-govned 
women throng the piazzas and the public rooms of the 
Boyal Poindana and The Breakon; tbey sail on tba 
blue Lake Worth or bathe in its quiet waters, or seek 
the beach where waves are more boisterous ; they ride 
in the interminable line of wheel-chairs, down the Lake 
Drive, under the cocoanut palms, or along the Jungle 
Trail; they play golf or temiis, they hont, they fish, 
they soak in the sunshine. And while they are enjoy- 
ing themselves at only thirty-six honrs* distance from 
New York Oity, the people of the North, perhaps, are 
facing a blizzard. 

The railroad builder did not rest on the laurels 
won when he completed his route to Palm Beach ; his 
interest in the resort did not wane, for here he built 
his own winter home, "Wbitehall, and also a church for 
the tourists, as he had done already at St. Augustine, 
and would do later at Miami. 
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Miami was not in exiatenoe when the railroad be- 
gan to follow the route blazed out by Mr. Flagler when 
be went by wagon through landa Ihat looked most nn- 
promising to Bay Biscayne and the Miami Biver. In 
1896 tnuns were ronning to Miami, and the Boyal 
Palm Hotel was completed. 

Surely this would be the southern limit of progress, 
most people thought. What was there belowT But 
the man who had a vision of great things for Eaatera 
Florida learned of the fertile lands to the south of 
Miami, and pushed the road twenty-eight miles to 
Homestead, nearly 400 miles from Jacksonville—far- 
ther south than the northern boundary of Mexico. 

Then came the climax of the Flagler dream: Key 
West, the last of the strange procession of Keys that 
sweep in an arc about the tip of Florida, was beckon- 
ing to him. This was the gateway to Havana ; this was 
the nearest point in the United States to the Panama 
Canal; tMs was the key to the trade of South America. 
What if it did seem absurd to lay the rails from keys 
of limestone to coral islands, defying the currents from 
the Qulf to the Atlantic that, ages ago, cat into isolated 
sections the last bit of the land that separated the 
waters on the east from those on the weett 

One day he called a friend into his ofBoe and showed 
him a map of Florida with a red line drawn throng the 
keys down to Key West * 'What do you think of that ? " 
he asked. "It loob like a very fair map of Florida,*' 
was the reply; "what is there unique about itt" "Do 
you notice that red linef " the magnate asked. "That 
is a railroftd I am going to build.*' "A railroad in that 
Ood-forsaken section!" came the astonished exclama- 
tion; "you need a guardian!" 
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"Flagler's Folly" was the name popolarly given to 
the projected route over the one hundred and twenty- 
eight mil^ from Somestead to Key West But Mr. 
Flagler did not worry as to what others thought of his 
proiect. "Are you sure the railway can be built T" he 
asked his general manager. "I am sore" was the 
answer. "Very well, go ahead," the capitalist said. 

April, 1903, saw the beginning of construction be- 
low Homestead. The jump from the mainland was 
made at Everglade Station, where Manatee Creek 
enters the ooean. The engineers had to solve prob- 
lems that had never even been studied before. Float- 
ing camps were built and stem-wheel steamers from 
the Mississippi Biver were brought to carry supplies. 
Fresh water was transported from tiie mainland, and 
concrete was brought by the shipload. Dredges were 
required to remove the sand from the rock bottom, in 
preparation for the cofferdams that preceded the 
piers. Further use for these dredges was found when, 
after Knight's Key was passed, the coraline rock dis- 
appeared and its place was taken by a kind of lime- 
stone that was fit for nse in concrete. The rock, 
after being blasted in shallow water, was loaded by 
the dredges. 

Files had to be driven through the limestone, but 
the top was so hard that holes first had to be punched 
to a depth of from three to five feet. 

Mile after mile the creeping railroad advanced over 
the keys, leaping the channels from island to island by 
means of slender but substantial bridges that broke 
all records for length. Difficulties innumerable were 
encountered, but all were conquered. Hurricanes beat 
against ihe embankmraits and tried to overthrow the 
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piers. In 1906 the boats in which the workmen had 
taken refoge were blown ont to Bea, and more than 
Beventy men were lost. OUiera were picked up by paas- 
ing steamers after many days of exposure and suffer- 
ing. A study of the damage done led to such changes 
in the wort that in 1909, when the wind reached a veloc- 
ity of one hundred and twenty-five miles an hour, there 
were practically no bad results. 

At last the work was crowned with auooess in 1912, 
and through travel became possible from New YoA 
to Key West. The railroad's historian has told the 
travelerwhat to expect as he makes the last long plunge : 

** Crossing by Lake Surprise, over Jewfish, the line 
emerges on Key Largo, the name indicating the largest 
key in the series. Largo has been inhabited and culti- 
vated for years. Crossing the famous Tavemier Pass, 
where many a pirate found refuge from a threatening 
enemy, Plantation' Key and the two Matecombes are 
quickly covered, and off to the eastward one sights In- 
dian Key, a ^ant emerald set in a gleaming opal sea. 
Lower Matecnmbe is joined to tiie now well-known 
Long Key. Here, amidst countless cocoanut trees, 
Long Key Camp, where fish abound and the climate 
is always perfect, offers a winter home for those who 
love an ever-changing but ever-charming sea. Here, 
too. Long Key is linked to Grassy Key by the mar- 
velous Long Key Viaduct, two and a quarter miles in 
length. South of Grassy, Fat Deer and Key Vaca come 
in quick snecession as stepping-stones to Knights Key 
Dock. It is 'oversea' indeed that the series of via- 
ducts leap going south, beginning with Knights Key 
Bridge. For a distance of approximately twenty miles 
from Vaca to Weet Summerland, a succession of deep 
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and varying 'passes* lead from the Onlf into the At- 
lantic. These are Knights Key Channel, Moser Chan- 
nel, Facet and Bahia Honda Channel& Some of these 
are spanned by pierB and steel and some by concrete 
arches. Giant piers of concrete breast and defy tide 
and cnrrent, wind and storm. From pier to pier stretch 
mighty lacings of steel to carry the traffic of men and 
things to the southward. To the westward lies the 
Onlf of Mexico, dear to the setting son ; to the eastward 
rolte the broad ooean that tempted Oolnmbns, where 
one mnst sail and sail and never cry 'Land Ho!' until 
he sights Cape Blanco on the coast of Africa, and it is 
nearly five thousand miles, straight to the east, from 
the desert sea of the Soutii bridged by man's inventive- 
ness to the heart of the Desert of Sahara." 

Thence to Key West, the Queen of the Keys, by way 

of five smaller keys, Snmmerland, Big Pine, Cud.1oe, 

^,^ig.Gof>pitt and Boca Chica. There, at its terminal 

on land reclaimed from the sea, tiie railroad delivers 

its passengers direct to the Havana ferry. 

"The most unique railway in the world," this has 
been call^. ' * This road, probably more than any otiior 
road in the United States, broadens out into inter- 
national importance," the Manufacturer's Record said, 
and added, "No otiier railroad of modem times has 
received such universal attention and wide publicity." 

There are seventeen miles of permanent bridge 
work, the longest bridge being between Knights Key 
and Little Duck Key. This, with approaches, is over 
seven miles long. Long Key Viaduct, of reinforced 
concrete arches, is one of the remarkable features of 
the work. Sometimes the water crossed is but a few 
indies in depth, but at Bahia Honda Harbor the fonn- 
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dations of some of the piers are thirty feet below 
tide level 

Key West— a (aty half American, half Spanish — is 
a worthy tenninns for this engineering trimnph, for 
the cdty on the last of the keys has had a history of 
obstacle-overcMning ahnost ever since 1815, when it 
was given by the governor of Florida to one who had 
done the colony service. Six years later it was sold for 
two thonsand dollars. In 1822 a tTnited States sloop- 
of-war raised the flag there; tiien the place was called 
Thompson's Island. At the same time the harbor was 
named Port Rodgers. Within two years marines were 
stationed on the island, the forenumers of the naval 
station and army post of to-day. Development has 
been slow bnt continnons. There were two th<Hi- 
aand people in the town when there were but 
fifty on the entire mainland below the northern end of 
the Everglades. 

Key iWest, with its deep-water harbor, has an 
appeal for tourists that many heed. The lowest tem- 
perature ever known there was 41 degrees, while in 
twenty-five years the highest temperature was 93 de- 
grees. The island is small, bnt near at hand are fishing 
grounds that completely satisfy, where several hun- 
dred varieties of edible fish can be taken; sixteen miles 
away there is a sponge farm, and there is bathing on 
the very edge of the Gulf Stream. 

From Key West there is a delightful trip across the 
Florida Strwts, to frowning Morro Castle, which 
gnards the way to Havana, the chief city of the "Pearl 
of the Antilles." The trip from New York City with- 
out a break takes but fifty-five hours I 
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CHAPTER XV 
MIAMI, THE MAGIC CITY 

TWENTY-FIVE years ago Hiami was only a 
name on the map, a spot on the edge of the 
wildemees, where tangled, subtropical vege- 
tation seemed to warn rather than invite investigators. 
Only the gayly garbed Seminolee, a few squatters, and 
some families who did not worry because they were so 
far from the haunts of bnsiness life, knew thfflr way 
about the borders of Bisoayne Bay and the banks of 
the Miami Biver. 

But the time came when men of vision saw the pos- 
sibilities of the unusual setting — ^the broad, stUl waters 
of blue Biscayne Bay, separated from the open ocean 
by a narrow passage of sand and rock where pfdms and 
shmbs had been monarchs for centuries; Miami River, 
leading off toward the Everglades, its mangrove- 
stndded banks a favorite haunt for tiie alligator; be- 
tween bay and river and beyond the river land — or 
rather rodks, for it is necessary to make soil by pnlver- 
izing the rocks — that cotdd work wonders ; and dimate I 
Think of an annual mean temperature of 75.4 degrees, 
the average summer temperature being 81.4 degrees, 
while the average of tiie winter months is 69 degrees I 
Faith in the possibilities was ao great that the rail- 
road came. And the people followed — ^most of them 
from tiie North and from the "West. Soon there was a 
village; then there was a town; tiien there was a dty; 
and soon there will be fifty thousand, one hundred 
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MIAMI. THE MAGIC CITY 

thocsand inhabitants in this marvelloxis place where 
climate and scenery vie with indnstry to make what 
will be one of the great cities of the South. 

One who sees Miami for the first time is astonished 
at the streets, the business bnildings, the schools, the 
churches, the private residences, in their setting of 
trees and flowers. Bnt the visitor soon ceases to be 
Bnrpriaed, even whea he is told that central bosiness 
property brings three thousand dollars a front foot, 
and that residence property changes bands at figures 
that, in a northern city of corresponding size, would 
seem unreasonable. 

It is difficult to believe that the growth of Miami 
has been so rapid. The author could not realize the 
trath until he met a citizen who was one of the first to 
seek the shore of Biscayne Bay. He talked of Miami 
in embryo and this is what he said : 

"Twenty-odd years ago! Everything in the raw 
and mostly very dull Sand, white rock, vegetation 
shaggy, coarse and sparse; stunted pines; shacks; 
people few and dispirited — with a few bright excep- 
iioDB — and the fierce glare of a tropical sun over all. 
A few had vision and prophesied a real future — a town 
of maybe five thousand people some happy day, con- 
fessedly distant To the majority this seemed wildly 
risionary. There had been orange growers ruined by 
the terrible freezes of 1894-1895 which devastated cen- 
tral Florida. Lured by offers of work at $1.25 a day, 
dispensed by the multimillionaire Standard Oil mag- 
nate, Henry M. Flagler, who was so foolish as to push 
his railway sixty-six miles south over the coast-wise 
descent from Palm Beach and to open a terminal in the 
shallow Biscayne Bay at the mouth of the fonr-mile- 
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long Miuui Biver, they had bronght hither their empty 
pockets, shabby clothes, load of debts, and a feeble 
cargo of sodden pesBimism oonceming everything 'm 
Florida. Of the eight hundred whites on the ground, at 
least three-f onrths were thus smothered in blackness. 
"Three Protestant churches alternated in using a 
structure costing one hundred and seventy-five dollars, 
half tent, seating eighty people, whose flaps were open 
day and night, whose benches were often used by men 
too poor to pay for other lod^ngs, and Triiose tables 
were kept supplied with reading matter asiA writing 
materials. This was the center of the town's sodal 
life. Mr. L ^ dead broke, was financed by an up- 
state nnde with five thousand dollars to open a small 
grocery; he is now a bank president and wealthy. 

B came two years later withont a cemt to serve as 

bank clei^ at, say, twenty dollars a week; three years 
later he founded a new bank, of which he is president, 
with deposits now of four million dollars. Big John 

S was bossing a gang of Negroes who were paving 

Twelfth Street roughly with crushed white rook — 
our first glimpse of deliverance from sandy and rocky 
roadbeds ; he is now a wealthy merchant, and resides in 
a mansion reputed to have cost one hundred thousand 
dollars. Bank deposits then totaled possibly fifty 
thonsand dollars; to-day the city's six banks report 
fourteen millions. Our first high school class was 
formed in 1900 with four pupils ; to-day the high school 
enrolls four hmidred. Where, in January, 1896, there 
were less than one hundred people in what is now 
Miami, with possibly twelve hundred two years later, 
there is to-day a permanent and prosperous population 
of perhaps thirty-five thousand, with skyscrapers, some 
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two hundred miles of nnsarpassed asphalted streets 
and tribntary roads, a building record for a single year 
of more than three million dollars aside from the mil- 
lion or more at Miami Beach, across the bay, and ac- 
commodation for many thousands of winter visitors — 
bnt not enough to go round." 

One of Miami'schief attractions to the tourist is that 
it is possible to stay there weeks and even months wiUi- 
ont weariness, because there are so many things to do. 
He can stroll under the trees of the cocoanut grove near 
the Boyal Palm Hotel, looking out on the harbor and 
through the cut made by the Oovemment to the open 
Atlantic. That view is restful by day, but at night, 
when the moonlight falls on the water, it is a scene 
to be rfflnembered always. A short wdJk will take him 
to the Point View residence district, where the palm- 
embowered houses cluster along the crescent-shaped 
shore of Biscayne Bay. From here the road leads on 
to Cocoanut Grove, five miles away — ^five miles of 
riotous beauty. A long section of the road is a duplex 
drive, with palms on both sides and a double row of 
palms in the center. Near by is the country home of 
William Jennings Bryan, and about half-way to Cocoa- 
nut Grove appear the walls of James Deering's estate, 
walls almost hidden by festoons of bloom, both poinset- 
tia and bougainvillea — the latter flowers frequently 
eighteen inches in diameter. Within the walls is fairy- 
land— circling drives among the trees; the mangrove 
swamp, whose carious twisted roots, reaching far above 
the surface of the water before the trunks be^ to 
grow, seem like a weird reminder of a bad dream; 
the island in the bay, in front of the Inansion and dose 
to the boathoose, from which motor-boats be^n cruises 
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of days or weeks in the enohamted waters to the sonth ; 
aoroBB the road the plantation^ with orchid house and 
hedges of the cnrioas aralia. 

Close to Oocoannt Grove is a pictoreaqne ohnroh 
that Io(^ like a bit of old Mexico ; as a matter of fact, 
the architect who made the plans had nothing bnt the 
photograph of a ohnrcb in the City of Mexico to goide 
him as to his patrons' wishes. Aad a little beyond is 
the home of Kirk Monroe, the novelist, who boilt his 
house beside Biscayne's waters before Mianu made 
its beginning. Down among the palms, between the 
house and the bay, is ^e great spring which makes a 
pool, rock-girded, famous since the days of the Indians 
and the pioneer fishermen. During the Spanish- Ameri- 
can War water was piped from this basin to vessels 
whose coming was eagerly awaited by sailors of the 
fleet who, bnt for this supply, would have bad notiiing 
bnt condensed sea-water to drink. 

The invitation of Cocoanut Orove is emphasized by 
three highways from Miami, each one quite different, 
and all worUi using times without number. Bnt too 
many other drives are available to allow even Cocoanut 
Grove to monopolize attention. Across the bay by a 
concrete bridge more than two miles long lies Miami 
Beach on that fringe of sand and rock between bay and 
ocean, once an uninviting tangle, now an enchanted 
garden that stretches away to the north for miles. 
There a separate community has been built up, with 
residences whose gardens are like parks, hotels where 
wise tourists are learning to go, bathing establishments 
which are gateways to a beach that is remarkable even 
for the East Coast of Florida. Think of bathing mtbia 
three miles of the Gulf Stream I There is an eij^teen- 
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hole golf links — -in twin nines — that boaats all-grass 
green, ties and fairways. A oanal, hidden in the rich 
foliage, bisects the coarse; on this the olab-boase rests 
amid palms and oleanders. And there is a polo field 
that is said to be the beet-equipped in the Sonth. 

The drive by the ocean continues dose to the water, 
with bowing trees on either hand, sometimes within a 
short distance also of one of the inland waterways. 
Fourteen miles of poetry mider the bine sky and by the 
bine sea. Then a cross-road to Fnlford, on Ihe Dixie 
Highway, whose smooth surface brings thoosands of 
motorists from Jat^onville to Miami. At length back 
to Miami by way of Arch Credk, crossed by the road 
on a natural arch of coral rock almost hidden by the 
live-oaks, whose branches are interlaced above the 
dark stream. 

And th^ is but the beginning of the rich offerings 
of the Magic City. Is it strange that visitors who one 
year seek Miami for a week or two, go back next year 
for a month, extend the time the ttiird year to two 
months, and finally yield to the temptation to linger 
from October to April or Mayt 
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CHAPTER XVI 
IN THE FLORIDA EVEBGLADES 

EXACTLY as thero was talk UDtil long past the 
middle of the nineteenth centnry of the impos- 
sibility of settling the Great Amerioaa Desert, 
so, nntil within a few years, most people agreed that 
the vast Everglades of Florida were worthless. "Poor 
Florida I" was the thought. "Her coast is all right; 
bnt think of the vast interior— swampy, uselees, a men- 
ace rather than an assetl" 

But gradually word has got about that Florida ia 
to be envied because of these very Everglades. For 
Uiere are not only beauty spots for those who have 
tiioughts beyond utility, bnt also homes for millions 
of pioneers who seek the rich muck lands to the south 
of the Okeechobee. 

Time was when it was a daring aohiev^nent, a nine 
days' wonder, to venture into the Everglades. Yet the 
venture was made by many who reported that there 
was no swamp, but only a succession of open water- 
courses, islands, hammo^. Trees and saw-grass grew 
luxuriantly. Evidently, they said, the soil, if drained, 
would be marvelously productive. 

The words of those who were bold enough to make 
the first sng^stion that everything needed was a series 
of canals to carry off the surplus water from Okee- 
chobee, instead of permitting the lake to overflow for 
three months every year, were received with unbelief. 
There is record of a cautious proposal of the sort in 
1848, when a Government document advocated the 
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granting of the region to Florida, that the canals 
mi^t be dug and the land surveyed. No promiBe was 
made that the lands woold be prodnctiTe; it was 
thonght enough to say that until the canals were dng 
it would be impossible to tell if the land was worth 
anything or not. 

Some said canals were impossible. "But the lake 
is more than twenty feet above sea level," was the 
reply, "and the water will have a downhill run all the 
way to the coast." 

Even a few years ago an editor of a Miami daily 
paper, who had lived in the region for many years, 
scoffed at the notion of making anything of the region 
below Okeechobee. But in 1920 he said to the author : 
"I had to give in at last, and my surrender has been 
complete. Not only can the work be done, but it is 
being done. Not only is there a possibility that the 
reclaimed lands can produce crops, but some of them 
are producing, and with marvellous abundance." 

The drainage system consists of five canals, four 
to the Atlantic, and one to tiie Caloosahatchee River at 
Port Myers, and so to the Gulf. These have been dug 
through muck from two feet to eight feet or more deep. 

An excursion up one of these canals to Okeechobee 
is like no other journey on earth, and many tourists 
have learned the joy of it. From Miami, from Fort 
Lauderdale, from West Palm Beach, from Fort Myers, 
ihe start can be made. A slsth canal, to the St. Lucie 
Biver, will give access to the Indian River, and so to the 
Atlantic Ocean. This canal, two hundred feet wide 
and twelve feet deep, will make easy the passage of 
boats of good size clear to Lake Okeediobee. In this 
way house-boats and latmches can pass from the Inside 
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Waterway to the lake, and out by way of a oanal that 
enters the Miami Hirer and through it to Biseayno 
Bay, paasmg on the way reclaimed land, already cul- 
tivated, aa well as acres awaiting improTement, wild 
bits of hammock, and Seminole Indians in their garish 
garments, who are never so happy as when they are 
in the inmost recesses of tiie Everglades. There are 
only a few hundred of Uiem, bnt one who follows a 
oanal for some distance or one of the roads that have 
been built into the reclaimed district will surely see 
one or more groups of men, women and children, either 
in their mde houses, trudging along the road, or pad- 
dling their primitive dugouts on one of the canals or 
water lanes. 

The country finds it difficult to believe all that is 
told of the possibilities of the land where the Seminoles 
have made their last ^tand. Trees grow to great size 
in a time so short that Jack's beanstalk will have to 
be looking to its lanrels. Peanuts thrive cattle grow 
sleek on a small area of pasture, tropical fruits are at 
their best, com matures as well as on the prairies of 
Illinois or Iowa, and sugar-cane does so well that there 
are projects for tremendous plantations. Of course, it 
is not strange that wonders can be wrought, for there 
is soil and there is sun. Three hundred and sixty-five 
growing days in the year I 

And the best of it is tiiat just now the tourist has 
the opportunity to see this new country in the transi- 
tion stage. In making plans for a stay in Florida it 
will pay to give a few days or even a week or two to a 
tour of the country where canals, railroads and high- 
ways make possible what, only a few years ago, was 
thought of as a foolhardy venture. 
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CHAPTER XVn 
WITH ROD AND GUN IN FLOEIDA WATERS 

FLORIDA fish BtorieB date back to 1774, when 
WiOiaiu Bartram told of seeing in the St Johns 
Biver a solid mass of fish stretdiing from shore 
to shore for perhaps a mile above and below him. 
Then, to his surprise, he noted, in a narrow pass, alli- 
gators in incredible numbers, waiting to devonr tiie 
fish. He says they were so close together from shore 
to shore that it wonld have been possible to have 
walked across on their heads had they been harmless. 

The botanist was jnst as good at a game story, for 
he said that when he was ascending the "South Mus- 
qnitoe" Biver in a canoe he saw numbers of deer and 
bears near the banks, and on the islands of the river 
he saw eleven bears in a single day. 

However, there is no need either to question Bar- 
tram's veracity, or to wish for transportation to his 
time. For to-day Florida is full of game, and its 
waters, both inland and seaward, are teeming with 
fish — some six hundred varieties of them from the 
mullet to the bass and the pompano to the tarpon. 

"Where is the choice place for sportt** a passenger 
on an East Coast train, whose rod and gun told of his 
destination, was asked. 

"Almost anywhere," was the reply. "I can't do any 
better than repeat the hackneyed words ninety-nine 
men out of every hundred use after telling how to reach 
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a given apot. 'Yon can't miss it,' they say. And yon 
oonld hardly miss game and fiah in Florida — ^no matter 
how hard yon try. 

"Once I went down to Stnart, near Jnpiter Inlet, 
where Grover Cleveland used to fish. 'The bant ie 
abont two milea ont in the open sea. One day fonr of 
na, in an honr and a half, canght one-third of 
a BUgar-harrel of sheepshead, parrot fish and other 
varieties. CHoser to shore we caught aea bass that 
weighed aa much as thirty pounds. 

"Then in the inlets from the sea, on the way frtnn 
St. Augustine to Miami, there ia the beat of fishing. 
You'll get bluefiah, trout, Spanish mackerel, kingfiah, 
pompano— all salt-water fish. In the interior fresh 
fish are just as plentiful. 

"And gamel I am now on my way down to Fort 
Pierce. From the^ I go into the Evei^lades for two 
weeks' sport There will be otter, coon and mink, to 
say nothing of deer, turkey and quail, and possibly a 
small black bear or two. In two weeks I onght to get 
three hundred dollars' worth of fur, besides all the 
fun. There won 't be any danger except, perhaps, from 
the alligators and the wild hogs. The hogs are not apt 
to attack a man unleas they are wounded or angered. 
See that scar on my armf That came from the tusks 
of a wild hog that stuck out of his mouth four inches. 
I waa trying to defend my doga from him when he bit 
me. The chief difficulty with alligatora comes at night, 
when no island can be fonnd on whidi to pitch camp. 
Often it ia necessary to spend the ni^t in my li^t- 
draft boat. Then the 'gators may be bold enoo^ 
to make an attack ; you see, there can be no fire. There 
isn't any danger from the Seminoles. Some people 
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say these Indiana are mean. It is a mistake. They are 
both friendly and honest." 

The greatest sport in Florida waters is tarpon 
fishing, and one of the best places to begin a emise after 
this game fish is Fort Myers, on the Caloosahatchee. 
After floating down to the month of the river, past the 
mangroves and pahnettoes, and among the water hya- 
dntbs, the tarpon groonds are reached at Boca Qrande, 
where a three-mile pass gives abundant opportunity to 
take the fish that weigh from fifty to two hundred 
pounds and are from four to six feet long. And what 
sport a fish like that affords before he. is landed I 

Miami is a great center for the fisherman^ who has 
his choice of water near by, aqiong the keys toward 
Key West, or out toward the nearest.of the Bahamas, 
forty-five miles from the coast, where the Bimini Bay 
Bod and Gun Club has spent a million doUara in equip- 
ping a resort to ndiich passengers are taken eitiier by 
yacht or by flying-boat. 

The Miami Anglers' Club has opened the way for 
hundreds of sportsmen to go after fish in both fresh 
and salt water. Even tiie reading of the roles and 
regulatioiw of the club makes the blood tingle. They 
teU of fish that may be taken by light tiickle — tarpon, 
sailfish, tuna, amberjack, barracuda, kingfish, dolphin, 
bonita, bonefish and black bass. The clnb also approves 
of the taking of tarpon, sailfish, amberjack, barracuda, 
kingfish and grouper with heavy tackle. 

Bestrictions on tackle are stated: "Rods to be of 
wood and consisting of butt.and tip— tip length to be 
measured from the end of tip to the point of assem- 
blage. Lines of standard linen of number fifty yam. 
Bods and lines classified as : (a) Heavy tackle : Tip not 
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over sixteen onuces in weight nor under five feet in 
length. Bntt not over twenty-two inohes in length. 
Line not over twenly-one strand, (b) Lig^t tackle: 
Tip to be not over six onnces in vr^f^t, nor under fire 
feet in length. Bntt to be not over eighteen inohes in 
length. Line to be not over nine strand." 

Among the prizes offered by the olnb is one for the 
largest turtle pegged. Hie turtles of the Florida Keys 
are nnusnal ; several men are needed to turn one on his 
back. It is stated that no turtle can be pegged when 
feeding on Portngnese men-of-war, the strange marine 
creatures described by one fisherman as oonsisting of 
"a Zeppelin-shaped, transparent balloon, about half 
fnll of green liquid. This contains picric acid, and, on 
contact with the human body, tends to paralyze, some- 
times for a considerable period. The balloon is sur- 
mounted by a sail, which, when spread, wafts the man- 
of-war over the water. The sail is of many and bril- 
liant hues, and a fieet is very picturesque. On its lower 
side the man-of-war has tentades, which can be let 
down as much as thirty feet." 

Not far from the Bimini Bay Club House is the 
Go-co-lo-bo Cay Club. One of the members of this dub 
has told of a cruise when the principal catch was barra- 
cuda, though he did catch a sixty-two ponnd amber- 
jack, after a forty minutes* fight On another trip to 
the south of Miami a companion secured a big straw- 
berry grouper or seabass. The grouper was attended 
by a school which, when perhaps fifty or sixty feet from 
the boat, suddenly jumped out of the water, "fairly 
tumbling over each other to escape a huge sailfish, 
whose waving fin appeared just behind them. The 
strain on the line eased off, and the grouper remained 
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on the hook — btit only his head, the remainder havings 
famished an impromptu meal for the sailfish, which 
must have weighed two hnndred ponnds. ** 

The champion fisherman of Florida is Captain 
Charles Thompson. He was omising for tarpon off 
Knight's Key when he saw what looked like a whale. 
From a pnrsning boat he threw a harpoon into the 
mysterions fish. Later four more harpoons were shot 
into it. ' ' For thirty-nine hoars — ^two days and a night 
— ^that fierce fish pnlled the lifeboat through the waters, 
and there was not any stop for meals, either, ' ' the story 
of the historic capture has been told. Finally the fish 
grew weary and was lashed to the yacht, a thirty-one- 
ton vessel. But soon, rested, it began ta show signs of 
retnming interest. Presently wifih one powerful blow 
of its tail it knocked the mdder and propeller off tiie 
yacht and smashed in a part of the hull Even after the 
fish had been towed to the dock a flip of its tail smashed 
a portion of the dock and broke the leg of a bystander. 

Then it was found that the monster weighed fifteen 
tons. It had in its stomach another fish weighing more 
than half a ton I It was probably a deep-sea fish that 
had strayed from its proper feeding grounds. 

Another season the same mighty fisherman sno- 
oeeded in taking two of the largest tarpon ever brought 
to Miami; one weighed one hnndred and seventy-eight 
pounds and the other one hundred and fifty-seven 
pounds. The catch was made on heavy tackle — a 
twenty-one-strand line and a nine-onnoe-tip rod. 

Is it strimge that Colonel Henry Watterson spoke 
of Florida waters as "the greatest hunting and fishing 
re^on of the world "T 
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CHAPTEK XVni 
ON THE WEST COAST OF FLORIDA 

THE West Coast of Florida is like the Bast 
Coast in one thing only — boUi are so attractive 
that it is difficnlt to choose between them. And 
they are so different that it is impossible to compare 
them. Where the East Coast has nearly five hundred 
miles of low-lying shore, sometimes mainland, again 
narrow peninsnlas between inlets and the ooean, the 
West Coast has more than seven hundred miles of the 
most varied shore line, with bays and islands, keys and 
rivers, inlets and peninsulas innnmerable. AU the way 
from Pensacola, near the Alabama line, to Cape Sable, 
at the sonthwest tip of the state, every mile has its 
distinct charm for the yachtsman or the fisherman who 
by sea follows its sinnons lines, while the traveler who 
traces the coast by land — when he can — ^is so pleased 
that he is apt to wish that he conld in this way cover 
the entire distance. No, it is nonsense to ask anyone 
which coast he prefers; the only way is to see both 
coasts thoronghly and decide the question indepen- 
dently. And in how many cases the resnit will be the 
statement, ' ' I cannot choose ; I like them both. ' ' 

While Pensaoola and Santa Bosa Bay, Chocktawhat- 
ohee Bay and Apalachioola Bay, St George's Sound 
and Apalaohee Bay are, strictly S})eaking, parts of the 
West Coast, the term as generally understood indndes 
the section below the storied Sawamiee BiTer,inclnding 
Wacassassee Bay, Withlaooochee Bay, Tampa Bay, 
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Charlotte Harbor, Ship Chanuel, Ponce de Leon Bay 
and soores more of the inlets whose very names ezdte 
cnriosity, as veil as the cities and towns within reach 
of these waterways. All these speak eloqnently of the 
days of old and of present delightful opportnnity for 
hnnter, fisherman, sightseer or the seeker after rest 
and refreshment 

Homosassa, lariag the f^ortsman, and Brodc&ville, 
from its lordly eminence — for Florida — of three hun- 
dred feet in tiie high hammock land, are good intro- 
dnctiona to the odd peninsnlos of Tampa Bay, a little 
farther sonth, all within easy reach of the visitor who 
makes his headquarters at Tampa, the city that has 
grown Id a generation from a mere fishing village nntil 
now it is one of the important ports on the Gnlf of 
Mexico, as well as a commercial center of parts, and a 
tourist city the name of which instantly comes to mind 
when Floi4da is mentioned. 

Though nearly four centuries have passed since 
Hernando de Soto sailed into Tampa Bay and won- 
dered at the beauty of its surronndings, his suocessora 
ia discovery are more numerous every year. They 
come over the railroad that is a montunent to H. B. 
Plant, the great developer of the West Coast, to the 
three-million-doUar Tampa Bay Hotel, another monu- 
ment; they oome by sea into the bay where there are 
already twenty-four feet of water in the channel, one 
of the bays liiat boasts it can float readily "all the 
navies in the world." Perhaps they come doubtiug the 
reliability of the tales they have heard of Tampa, but 
if they give themselves a little time they will go away 
telling others of the glories they have seen — the water 
vistas that satisfy even those who have thought they 

16T 
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could not find satisfaction in any view nntil once more 
tiiey feast their eyes on the bine sea and the azare sky 
of the coast of Italy; the drives along the shores and 
throngh ihe parks and oni into the open conntiy that 
g^ve a new conception of the meaning of antomobUe 
delight ; the solphor spring of Stomawa, so named by 
the Seminole liidians who sought its waters for heal- 
ing; the Carnival Gasparilla Krewe, commemorating 
the career of Qasparilla and his pirate crew, who long 
ago strack terror to the hearts of the mariners on the 
Golf of Mexioo because it was never known when they 
wonld dart out throng^ Gasparilla Pass, from their 
hiding places in Charlotte Harbor, beyond Gasparilla 
Island; the ride to Ybor City, whose bnildings and 
people seem as if transplanted from Cuba to the main- 
land ; the sails on the waters of the bay and its brief 
tribntaries productive of joy that is anything but brief. 
That is a long sentence, bat it could easily be made 
longer and still fall of doing jnstice to Tampa and 
its surroundings I 

Separating Tampa Bay from the Gulf is Pinellas 
Peninsula. Iliis is one of the smallest of the counties 
of Florida, yet it holds a remarkable array of cities 
and towns of such variety that some of them might 
well be leagues apart. Down at the point of the poiin- 
sula, accessible by rail from Jacksonville and connected 
with Tampa by steamer, is St Petersburg, the marv^ 
town of "West Florida, which, in its rapid development, 
is a dose second to Miami. A few years ago there were 
several thousand permanent residents there, but now 
the progress is so rapid that it is unwise to say how 
many people there are; there may be a change almost 
overnight. Tonrists flock to the resort for the fishing in 
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neig'hboring wateiB; the bathing on the beaches of 
islands and keys; the clear air; the walks and drives 
among the magnolias, the evergreens, the palms, and 
the abounding flowers, and for the little jonmeys np the 
narrow peninsola. There they find Belleair, with its 
Belleview Hotel, worthy to be named with the great 
oaravansaries of the East Coast, and Clearwater, cen- 
ter for drives among the orange groves and famous 
vantage point for views of the Qolf. A few miles 
farther on is Tarpon Springs, center of the sponge 
industry, headquarters of scores of vessels that go ont 
into the Gulf with divers who bring from the rocky 
bottom the sponges that later are sold at the auctions 
regularly held in town. Most of the members of the 
crews and the divers themselves are Greeks. There 
are so many of them that a local newspaper prints mes- 
sages for them in their own language. 

St. Petersburg is within reach of another industry 
for which Florida has become famous. Polk County, 
some distance to the east of Tampa Bay, is the center 
of phosphate mining. Bartow— a town of fine houses 
that rejoices in an elevation of one hundred and six- 
teen f eeft — is the metropolis of the belt that supplies a 
large proportion of the phosphate produced in the 
TTnited Stetes. Tampa is the outlet for much of the 
rock that is the dependence of farmers of states to 
the north. 

AH abont Tampa Bay and its inlets bird life is 
generously rich. There are curious creatures like the 
crane, the pelican and the snipe, and there are birds 
beautiful for plumage and song. Mocking-birds are 
nxmierons. And if there is desire to see protected birds 
in their native haunts, it is only necessary to go to 
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Passage Key, at the month of Tampa Bay, a great 
breeding-place for herons and other birds, or the near- 
by Indian Key, to the north, where there is teeming life 
comparable to that at the Mosquito Inlet reservation 
on the East Coast. 

One of the most intricate bits of the West Coast is 
along the border of Manatee County, where a normal 
sixty miles of coast becomes one hundred and twenty 
miles by reason of nmnerous islands and keys. Prom 
the aea the shore ia wildly beautiful, and from the shore 
the sea is a vision of untold wonder. Back in the 
interior, clustered about and near the shore of Manatee 
River, are Palmetto, where live prosperous farmers 
who cultivate farms in the country near; Manatee, in 
the wilds of hammocked pinelands, famous for a min- 
eral spring in the main street ; and Bradentown, which 
the motorist remembers for the drives al<mg the river 
that varies in widlh from one to two miles and along the 
bay to Cortez. 

Charlotte Harbor, one-time haunt of Gasparilla, 
the pirate, gives entrance to the Miakka Biver, whose 
crooked, tree-clad banks lead entirely across Manatee 
County, while below Charlotte Harbor, at the lower 
end of Pine Island, the Caloosahatohee Biver, outlet 
of Lake Okeechobee, shows the way to Fort Myers, said 
to be the most tropical town in Florida, metropolis of 
a county larger than Bhode Island and Delaware com- 
bined, where less than ten thousand of the two million 
and a half acres are yet cultivated. The town is a 
center for the motorist, the fisherman and the house- 
boatman. The Tamiami Trail crosses the county, 
through regions of mystery and beauty, and the water- 
ways give access to Pine Island on the north, ^ose 
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twent7 thousand acres are under intensive coltivation, 
and to the Ten Thousand Islands, avay to the sonth, 
where water-fowl are monarohs, as weU as the nmner- 
ous keys between. There are so many of these water- 
ways that, withoat exception, every post-office in the 
oonnty is reached by them. 

Fort Myere, established in 1841 as a government 
post, saw mnoh fitting dnring the second Seminole 
War. Thns, in a way, was carried oat a part of the 
plan of a visionary of early days who proposed to Great 
Britain "the creation of two structures, one on the 
eastern and the other on the western side of the penin- 
sula, about the latitude of Cape Florida, which should 
be supplied with cannon; large enough to accommodate 
several hundred persons, and should have sloops and 
barges attached. * ' 

These were to be called Pharoses, la his report to 
the King of England the author of the plan said : 

"These Pfaamsea, witb the excellent appellations 
of George and Charlotte, would eternalize the glory of 
these royal authors, who have stretched out parental 
hands to facilitate the hitherto dangerous and inevit- 
able navigation of that dreadful promontory and ter- 
minate your Majesty's conquest of the Country, which 
seta the western bounds of tiie Atlantic Ocean." 
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IN THE INTEEJOE OF FLOEIDA 

IT is a mistake to think that when the East Coast 
and West Coast of Florida are seen the state has 
yielded its secrets. The higher lands of the in- 
terior, the ba(^bone of the state, as these are called, 
repay attention. And approadi to them is not difficalt ; 
railroad, highway and river give ample ehoioe of means 
of access. However, it should be said of those who 
choose the railroad that it is never wise to be in a 
hurry. It is a simple matter to go from Jacksonville 
south toward Key West, or to Tampa and Lake Okee- 
chobee. But those who wish to go across the state had 
better give np the notion of making dose connection 
or of simplifying the intricacies of the time-table. It 
is possible to cross the state from New Smyrna to 
Tampa, but even this trip calls for patience oat of all 
proportion to the distance. The best course, in nine 
cases out of ten, seems to be to go baok to Jacksonville 
and start all over again. 

Yet the day must come when there will be a different 
story to telL The present lines will be better coordi- 
nated, and new liues will be built to link up short roads 
into throng^ routes. There will be a road from Miami, 
through the Everglades, past Lake Okeechobee, to 
Tampa Bay. Tampa will be linked with Tallahassee by 
a line that will make unnecessary the trip to Jack- 
sonville and a long journey across Northern Florida. 
The progress of railroad building in Florida has been 
marvellous, bnt ten or twenty years hence those who 
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look back will probably wonder that so many seemed 
satisfied with the old ways. 

The man with' a machine can go not only to many 
sections where the railroad leads, and often more 
qnickly, bnt he can also go to re^ons where there is 
as yet no railroad. For there are considerably more 
than five thonsand miles of sorfaced road in the state — 
brick, concrete, asphalt, macadam, shell and sandy 
clay ; and there are nearly as many miles more of sandy 
road. Prom Tallahassee it is possible to go, by way 
of Madison and Lake City, to Gainesville and Tampa. 
From Jacksonville, too, there is a good road to Tampa, 
by way of Sanf ord near the East Coast, tben on to 
"Winter Park, Orlando, Kissimmee, Haines City and 
Lakeland. Nmnberless side trips lead among the lakes 
for which the highlands of Florida are famous, where 
orange groves and grape-fmit trees abonnd, where the 
temperature is higher than at the corresponding lati- 
tude on the coast, where the air is dryer and the days 
are one long delight. There are hundreds of these 
lakes, and a number of the largest of them, if connected, 
would supply water transportation for more than one 
hundred and fifty miles. Many are large enough to 
make quite a showing even on a small-scale map; others 
are quite infinitesimaL But all have charms for the 
tourist or for the resident of the towns scattered among 
them or for the landed proprietor whose holdings, it 
may be, include one, two or three of these gcans 
of crystaL 

Chi the way from Jacksonville to Miami is the won- 
derful ocean drive — sixty-six miles from Palm Beach 
to the metropolis of Dade County. A new road crosses 
the Everglades from Palm Beach past the lower end 
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of Lake Okeediobee to Fort Myers. From MiBmi also 
the Everglades are crossed, this time by a road to 
Marco on the West Coast, while it cannot be long until 
the Tamiami Trail between Miami and Tampa will be 
open thronghont. 

Miami is also the starting-point for a road that is 
to reach Cape Sable, at the tip of the mainland. Once 
the East Coast railroad engineers seriously consid- 
ered the extension of its tracks over this ronte, bnt they 
decided that the difficulties of the Everglades and the 
Mangrove Swamp were too great for conquest. This 
was before the pl&n to bnild to Key West was proposed. 
Bnt the road bnilders have not been deterred hy diffi- 
culties; so the machine can make its way far south 
amid some of the choicest scenery of a state tliat has 
so much to offer that descriptive adjectives falL 

Dade County's part of the highway toward Cape 
Sable — the Ingraham Highway, it is called — ^has been 
completed, and hundreds of machines go every year to 
Paradise Key in the Everglades, a hammock that the 
Florida Federation of Women's Clubs has sncoeeded 
in having set apiirt as the Boyal Palm State Park. It 
is their wish that this richest survival of the glorious 
vegetation of the Everglade Keys may be preserved 
for the pleasure of the people. 

The park is forty-two miles south of Miami and is 
twelve miles from the nearest post-office. The State 
Lefpslatnre ceded nine hundred and sixty acres in 1915. 
Mrs. Henry M. Flagler added as many more. Of the 
nineteen hundred and twenty acres more than three 
hxmdred acres are in tropical jungle, unlike any other 
in the United States. The growth, botanically, is West 
Indian. It includes six hundred and ninety royal palm 
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trees more than one hundred feet high, stately live-oaks 
hidden by cascades of silver moss, and rare ferns and 
orchids. One hnndred and twenty-three speciea of 
birds, inolnding both native and migrating varieties, 
have been listed. 

It is the purpose of the Federation to preserve the 
jnngle in its natural state, so far as possible. The 
state gives one dollar per year toward the expenses, but 
Dade County is much more liberal Most of the funds 
needed come directly from the women, or from the five 
hnndred acres of tbe tract that are rented to farmers. 
iUthongh the burden of raising the funds required is 
great, the women wish to add to their responsibilities 
by establishing a bird sanctuary in four sections of 
swamp land adjoiaing the park which they hope to 
persuade Florida to give for ilie purpose. 

During a recent year visitors from forty-five states, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, the Philippine 
Islands, Porto Bico, Brazil and the Bahamas registered 
at the park, many of them being entertained at the com- 
fortable lodge kept open for their accommodation. 
Probably half of the visitors failed to register. Nearly 
twelve hundred automobiles entered the park during 
the year. 

One of the visitors, himself a scientist, said en- 
thusiastically: 

"I have heea all over tbe warmer parts of Florida, 
including the lower Keys, throughout the Iragth and 
breadth of Cuba, the Bepublic of Haiti, the entire island 
of Jamaica, and qnite a little of Spanish Honduras. 
I have sailed through the lovely Bahama Arohipelago 
and landed on several of its islands. I have visited 
the Bermudas, and cruised again and again through 
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the entire Mediterranean and down the West Coast of 
Africa, bnt my eyes have never rested on any spot 
on earth as beaatifnl as Paradise Key." 

Some day the Boyal Palm State Park may be made 
a National Park, hot always the honor will belong to 
the women of Florida, who saved it from destruction 
and preserved it for posterity. 

Other tropical delights of interior Florida are open 
to those who take any one of a dozen of the unrivaled 
water trips, for instance the journey from Kissimmee 
through Tohopekaliga Lake, Cypress Lake, Lake Kis- 
simmee, the Kissimmee Biver, Lake Okeechobee, and 
the CaloosaJiatchee Biver to the Gulf of Mexico. Then 
there are trips on the Tom<^ Biv^ from Daytona, 
and on the Suwannee River. Thou^ these rivers are 
widely separated, both lead into unexpected tangles of 
trees with their festoons of Spanish moss. Frwn 
Tampa a popular trip is on the bay and up the Mana- 
tee Biver, among the orange groves. The stream, very 
wide at the start, narrowsr rapidly, espeoially above 
the forks. 

But of all the rivers in Florida the Oc^Jawaha offers 
what many consider the choicest tour of alL The start 
is at Palatka. First come twenty-five miles on the St 
Johns Biver, then follow one hundred miles on the 
Oddawaha, and finally nine miles on Silver Biver. A 
map of tiie narrow, crooked Ocklawaha looks like the 
writhings of a snake in torture. But there is no tor- 
ture for the fortunate passenger who moves among 
the dense growth of cypress, palmetto, pine, gam, palm, 
horse-diestnut, bay, dogwood, rhododendron and wood- 
bine. The daylight trip is a revelation, and the journey 
by night is a wonder— for then the searchli^t, playing 
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on the overhanging trees, gives them a beanly that 
seems unearthly. 

The last bit of the ride, on the Silver Biver, is on 
sparkling water, where the bottom may be seen with 
distinctness. The river iesnes from Silver Springs, 
where the flow is estimated to be three hundred million 
gallons a day. There the prosaic steamer no longer 
satisfies ; it is necessary to enter one of the glass-bot- 
tomed rowboats that the animal life below may be 
atadied, aikd the water babbling from the sands. 

But tiie best known of the river trips is np the St. 
Johns from Jacksonville to Sanford. The journey re- 
qoires nineteen hours, and the fare, which includes 
meals and berth, is surprisingly reasonable. The jour- 
ney past the crowding trees on the bank, and among the 
hyacinths on the water that seem to bar the passage 
of the steamer, is so pleasant that many who take it 
once say they will never again willingly use the rail- 
road to Sanford. Strange birds fly overhead, herons 
stand on the banks, at times alligators slip with 
a splash into the water or lift impudent snouts above 
the surface. 

Thirty miles from Jacksonville is Green Oove 
Springs, a resort f amons in the days before the rail- 
roads, when steamers from New York entered the 
broad St. Johns and delivered at the springs the pas- 
sengers attracted by the sulphur and chalybeate waters 
which came from a deptii of forty feet. 

At Green Cove Springs the St. Johns is five miles 
wide, and for some distimce it continues so wide and 
de^ that the steamers from the Atlantic find no dif- 
ficulty in going as far as Palatka, a point of such im- 
portance that the East Coast Bailroad makes for it the 
only departure from its course close to tbe Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER XX 

IN WEST FLORIDA 

NOT many of those who pass through Alabama 
on the New York and New Orleans limited 
realize, when they reach Flomaton Jmiction, 
almost on the line between Alabama and Florida, that 
they are on historic gromtd. This was a point on one 
of the earliest railroads projected in the United States, 
to nm from Pensaoola to Montgomery. The original 
project dates from 1836. Iron and cars were brought 
from England. Three shiploads of Irish laborers were 
imported, but they fonfj^t among themselves and it 
was necessary to replace them by f onr shiploads of 
Dutch workmen. The roadbed was graded all the way 
to Montgomery, but not mitil after the Civil War was 
the work completed to Flomaton. 

Pensacola, the terminns of the historic road, has 
a history as varied and interestii^ as that of St. Angns- 
tine. Possibly Ponce de Leon visited the bay in 1513. 
Pamfilo de Narvaez certainly paused there fifteen years 
later, and in 1540 Maldonado led De Soto's fleet into 
the harbor and named it Puerto d'Auchusi. Bnt the 
first real settlement was not made until 1559, when 
Tristan de Luna named the harbor Santa Maria and 
built a fort near the present Fort Barrancas. In 1561 
his colonists withdrew and the favored spot was with- 
out other inhabitants than the Indians until 1696, when ' 
Don Andres d'Arriola built Fort Smi Carlos, where 
Fort Barrancas now stands, six miles south of Pensa- 
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ooIa, near the mouth of the bay. He called the iet- 
tifflnent Pensacola. Dnring the enooeeding one hundred 
and sixty-six years, four different cotrntries mled Fen- 
aaoola in startling Buoceeaion — ^first Spain, tiien France, 
then Spain, then France, then Spain, then Great Brit- 
ain, then Spain, eind finally the United States. For a 
time the flag of the Confederate States flew over the 
mty, thongh never ovei" Fort Pickens, situated on the 
west end of Santa Boaa Island, where the Spanish made 
theiT settlement in 1723, when the French nnder De 
Bienville yielded posseBsion, remaining there until 
1754. A horricane drove them back to the mainland. 
That year saw the real begraning of Pensacola, which 
now roles the most important deep-water harbor soatii 
of Hampton Beads, and boasts a large United States 
naval station. 

When the city was laid out, a large territory, 
bounded by Intendencia Street, was reserved for a 
park, but tiie limits have been gradually reduced until 
all that is left of it is in Surville Square and Fer- 
dinand Square. Palafox Hill is the modem name of 
old Qage Hill, once the site of an observatory where 
watch was kept for pirates. 

One of the chief attractions of the neifi^borhood 
of Pensacola is the Florida National Forest to the 
east of the city. This includes lands bon^t in 1828 
by the Government for the navy, the live-oak being 
desirable for shipbuilding purposes. More than seven 
hundred square miles in Santa Bosa, Okaloosa and 
"Walton Counties were, in 1908, withdrawn from 
homestead entry, that the National Forest mi^t 
be established. 

A visit to this Florida National Forest should be 
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made a part of a trip to the South. There is a good 
antomobile road aorosa the pine lands from Greetview 
to Niceville on Boggy Bayou, and from that point to 
Camp Pinchot Banger Station. There is no ride like 
this in aU of Uncle Sam's vast forest domain—among 
the live-oaks, the cypresses and tiie long-leaf pines, 
which rise forty to sixty feet before spreading ont their 
dense foliage. Along the road one seems to be riding 
through the arches of a cathedral. Turpentine oamps 
and turpentine stills aire numerous, and there is ample 
opportunity to study the simple yet novel methods of 
gathering and distilling the fruit of the pine trees. 

Let a day, at least, be taken for the ride from the 
railroad and for a study of the trees and the turpentine 
industry. Then let more time be devoted to a motor- 
boat down Santa Bosa Sound to twenty-five-mile-long 
Choctawhatcbee Bay, separated from the QvDt of Mex- 
ico by narrow spits of land, which bound the narrow 
entrance through East Pass. 

Days may be spent gunning or fishing along the low- 
lying shores in Hogtown Bayou, among the labyrinthine 
mouths of Choctawhatcbee Biver, up La Qrauge Bayou 
and Alaqua Bayou, Bocky Bayou and Boggy Bayou, 
back to Niceville and the motor road that stretches 
through the forest to Crestview and the railroad. 

For the excursion the detailed map supplied by the 
Forest Service will be found invalnable. The head- 
quarters of tiie Florida Forest are at Pensacola during 
tiie winter, and at' Camp Pinchot during the summer, 
and inquiries for maps should be made to the Forest 
Supervisor at these points. 

Perhaps seventy-five miles down the coast from 
the east end of Choctawhatchee Bay is St Josephs 

170 
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Bay, the site of old St. Josephs, once the metropoHB of 
Florida. To-day not a vestige of the town remains. 

The rapid building of St. Josephs was due to the 
shallow channels tiiat prevented ships from coming 
within sixteen miles of Apalachicola. To avoid tiie 
necessity of transshipment of freight by barges, a town 
was projected on deep St. Josephs Bay. One of the 
schemers, who had helped bnlld the James Biver and 
Kanawha Canal in Virginia, proposed a canal from 
lola on the Apalachicola to St. Josefs. By this canal 
prodace was to be brou^t ttr wharves on the bayou 
side of town and was then to be transported by rail to 
the wharves on tiie ocean side, for loading on ships 
in the deep-water harbor. His plan was vetoed in favor 
of a railroad which, in 1836 and 1837, was built on 
the route of the projected canaL 

For some years traffic on the pioneer railroad was 
heavy, and Apalachicola suffered. A newspaper of the 
day said that twenty trains ran from lola to St. Jo- 
sephs each day. The place grew until it had four thou- 
sand people. There a convention was held in 1838 for 
organizing the colonial government — seven years be- 
fore the admission of the state to the Union. One who 
attended this convention said of St. Josephs : 

"It was then a stirring, busy place, the citizens full 
of energy and hope, fine buildings and hotels adorned 
the town and more were building. Before the city lay 
one of the most beautiful of ocean harbors, with crys- 
tal, flashing water and snow-like beach crowned with 
verdure to the water's edge; to seaward bonnded by 
towering forest-clad hills whose varied profile was 
made more picturesque by the large ships lying close 
to their base." 
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Then came a double catastrophe. A ship f r<mi the 
West Indies brought yellow fever, and hundreds died, 
including many health-seekers who had sought the town 
for the pleasant gulf breezes. Next came a forest fire 
whidi destroyed almost every house. Finally the rail- 
road was torn up, and the bay had little more promi- 
nence until the completion of the Panama Canal led 
some far-seeing railroad men to talk of It as tiie begin- 
ning of the best ocean route to the Isthmus. 

The railroad from lola to St Josephs had a rival — 
that built from Tallahassee to St. Marks, on Apalachee 
Bay, in 1833. St. Marks, too, has really come again 
into prominence because of a canal project to connect 
the Atlantic above Jacksonville with the Gulf of Mezioo 
at this point The proposal is to dig the canal from 
Cumberland Sound, at the mouth of St. Marys Biver, 
Georgia, taking advantage of numerous waterways in 
the course to the gulf. The building of the canal would 
mean that ships could cut off five hundred miles in the 
trip from New York to New Orleans, and that they 
would eventually be able to go by inland waterway al- 
most the entire distance between these two cities. The 
project for an inland waterway from St. Marks to New 
Orleans has gone beyond the dream stage. 

St. Marks was the meeting point, in October, 1823, 
of commissioners sent out by the United States to seek 
a site for the capital of Florida. Commissioner Williams 
came from Pensacola in twenty-four days. Commis- 
sioner Simmons required twenty-seven days for his pil- 
grimage from St Augustine. The story of the trip, 
in the archives of the Florida Historical Society, is one 
of the most interesting relics of the state's early days. 
It told of pack-horse travel, boating on the Suwannee, 
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shelter in an Indian bark camp, the passage across the 
great Alachua savannah, of the sink called the Alli- 
gator Hole, of hammocks and swamps, of lakes and 
streams innmnerable. 

On October 26, 1823, the two men saw Tallahassee, 
near the old Indian town Tnckabatchee. This they 
dedded to recommend aa the site for the capital, and 
in 1824 their choice was confirmed. 

Those who approadi the city from any direction 
will not wonder at the selection. The aitnation is com- 
manding, on the " red hilla of old Ledn, " three hundred 
feet above the sea. In most states this would not be 
considered very high, but in low-lying Blorida Talla- 
hassee is lofty. 

And Tallahassee is beautiful. The wide, rambling 
streets, bordered by oaks, with their drapery of Span- 
ish moss, the spacious residences, pleading with the 
passer-by to enter and be at home, the capitol with its 
oolnmned portico, combine to make a piotnre that has 
no oonnterpart. 

Time was when Tallahassee was a busy place. It 
was a point of note on the trade route from T^messee 
and Kentucky to Florida. Wagoners entered fre- 
quently with their aix-mnle teams. Traders brought 
in large droves of mules for sale. Farmers from as far 
away as Thomasville, Georgia, would drive down for 
supplies, tiiinking the week's journey of small account. 

Among the attractive drives from TaUahasaee is one 
northwest to Ghipola Spring where "a river bursts 
from the earth with great force from lai^ masses of 
mg^red rocks. The orifice opens to the southwest from 
a high swelling bank. This orifice may be thirty feet 
long by eight feet wide. A large roc^ divides the mouUi 
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into two parts, at a considerable depth below the sur- 
face. The water acts as a prism; all objects seen 
through it on a sunshiny day reflect all the colors of 
the rainbow. The spring at once forms a river, one 
hundred feet wide and eight feet deep, which joins the 
Chipola Biver at about ten miles distuioe." 

Fifteen miles below Tallahassee, in Wakulla 
County, is another of these flowing springs for which 
Florida is fiunona. The water is so clear that a small 
stone lying on the bottom, much more than one hundred 
feet below the surface, can be distiagnished easily. In 
fact, the waters act as a magnifying glass; they are 
oonTez at the surface because of the rapid boiling np 
from the hidden outlet of a stream that flows a long 
distance in a channri deep underground. From the 
spring the water flows to the Qulf in a stream so large 
that large boats float on it with ease. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
ROUND ABOUT MOBILE 

MOBILE has so much to offer the visitor that 
he iB qoite apt to qnestion Ms wisdom in 
waiting so long to tarn his steps in that 
direction. Think of a ha.y ahnost landlocked that 
sweeps thirty miles inland, with a channel sufficiently 
deep to accommodate great steamships, witii shores 
that are free from marshes, with beatdies that are al- 
ways inviting ; of a harbor development that calls for 
the ooDstmction of a dock eastwardly into the bay 
8300 feet long and 300 feet wide, larger in every way 
than the famous projected Holland dyke to hold ba^ 
the water of the Znyder Zee ; of stately bluffs approach- 
ing the water in a region where it is natural to expect 
only lowlands ; of inviting inlets where it is a simple 
matter for the tyro to land his fish, while real sport 
awaits the seasoned angler; of broad reaches of water 
where the motor-boat can have ample room, and re- 
tired, winding stretches that invite to lazy hours in a 
rowboat ; of a sky that is blue and water that changes 
from green to blue and back again to green with a 
speed that bafBes and gratifies; of breezes warm yet 
bracing, now laden with salt from the Gulf, again 
heavy with the indescribable, soothing fragrance of the 
pine forests. 

Then call up memories of the dty seated by the 
noble bay, mtk its streets and parks, where the mag- 
nolia, the live-oak and the bay mingle with the sycamore 
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and tho mulberry ; where modem homes are near neigh- 
bors to the ever-fascinating mansions that tell of days 
before the war; where soft Sonthem accents are heard 
with delight amid the bustle of a modem city; where 
oommeroe has thrust into the background, tiiongh it 
has not entirely removed, the hnsiness buildings of a 
lees active time, which are dose nei^bors to some of 
the moat stately commercial structures to be found any- 
where. Nearly a century ago fires destroyed prac- 
tically all of the most ancient structures, and no ves- 
tiges of the old forts are left But somehow Mobile 
possesses tiie atmosphere of the past even without the 
buildings of other days. 

Latter-day architects in Mobile have learned that it 
is unnecessary to go away f rcmi their own state to dis- 
cover building materials. To the north there is steel 
and limestone, which the navigable rivers float down to 
the waiting city at slight expense. Then there is 
marble, and such marble I To learn how fine it is one 
has only to go to the Post-ofiSoe Building, a building 
of soft and graceful Italian Benaiasance whose archi- 
tect rejoiced when he beard of the treasures that oome 
from tiie quarries in Uie region between Montgcsnery 
and Birmingham. 

In Mobile they like to tell a story of this marble. 
They say that when the Washington Monument was 
building the Secretary of War wrote to the governor 
of Alabama asking for the early shipment of stone from 
Alabama to be placed in the monument in accordance 
with the program adopted for the participation of all 
the states. The stone was out from a quarry in Talla- 
dega Coivity and was shipped to its destination. When 
the stone was removed f nnn ihe box the chief oigineer, 
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astonished at its beauty, decided that the governor of 
Alabama, miannderstanding the request, had sent a 
blo<^ of Qie finest Italian marble instead of the native 
Alabama stone requested. At once he told the Secre- 
tary of "War of the error. 

So a letter was sent from Washington to the gov- 
ernor of Alabama asking him to snbstitnte Alabama 
stone for the beantifol block of ItaUan marble. The 
reply from the governor enclosed affidavits declaring 
that the stone already sent for the monoment was gena- 
ine Alabama marble. Followed an apology from 
"Washington and the explanation thftt the bnilders of 
the monmueut, who thought themselves familiar with 
the oomitry's bnilding stone, were not aware that such 
perfect marble existed here. Accordingly several 
pieces of the Alabama marble found place in the "Wash- 
ington monument, the choicest of them all being di- 
rectly over the main entrance. 

Time was in Mobile when it was possible to say, as 
did a visitor in 1874, that the cdty was "tranquil and 
free from commercial bustle . . . there is no activ- 
ity; the town is as still as one of those ancient fishing 
villages on the Massachusetts coast when the fishermen 
are away." But that time has passed forever. The 
city is no loiter content simply to dream of its won- 
derful history. Or, possibly, the thought of that his- 
tory is proving an inspiration to performanoes that 
are making the city great. 

No wonder I For Mobile's story goes back nearly 
four centuries, and the record is full of thrills. It 
begins with the coming of De Soto and his armored 
Castilians to the Indian village, Manviha, on Choctaw 
Bluff, where Tuscaloosa, the Black Warrior, held his 
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oonrt behind pierced palisades. The Spanish leader 
and the hundred horsemen with him, the advance gtmrd 
of his expedition, were no sooner within the palisades 
than a oonflict with the Indians was precipitated. With 
difficnlty the savages were kept at bay until the main 
body of Castilians came np. Then the last Mauvihan 
perished, but not until eighty-two of De Soto's men 
were dead. The toll of the natives was heavy; Spanish 
historians say that eleven thonaand Indians f eU. Prob- 
ably these figures were greatly exa^:erated, but the 
slaughter must have been terrific. 

De Soto passed on. Indians came and went. At 
last, in 1699, the French D Iberville landed with his 
colonists on Danphin'a Island, which they called Mas- 
sacre Island, because they found so many human bones 
there. Then, in 1711, De BienviUe built Fort St Louis 
on the west side of the bay and laid out the town of 
Mobile, which he named from the Indians who called 
themselves Mobilians. 

The importance of Mobile was recognized almost 
from the first. The French thought of it as a key to 
their possessions in America, and when, in 1763, the 
aettlranent became a part of the British possessions, an 
English publication called attention to the fact that 
"the Bay of Mobile forms a most noble and spacious 
harbor, running north to the several mouths of the 
Halabama and Chickasaw Rivers. It affords very good 
andiorage and is capable of containing the whole Brit- 
ish navy. The French," the writer goes on, "perceiv- 
ing l^e unportance of tbis place and the advantage that 
must naturally arise therefrom, erected on the west 
side of this bay a strong fort called after the bay. This 
place is now become to na of the utmost consequence. 
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since all the country to the eaatward of the Mississippi 
is ceded to us by the late treaty of peace. The advan- 
tageous situation of this harbor, in the very heart of 
the richest part of the country, is, as it were, a back 
door to New Orleans, and will ever remain an unmov- 
able check by inevitably catting off all Gonununication 
between the river Mississippi and Europe and the 
French western islands." 

Once more, in 1780, Spain gained possession of the 
placid bay and its surronndings. Twenty-seven years 
later Aaron Burr, fleeing from Natchez, where he was 
wanted on the charge of conspirat^, was captured in 
Mobile. The United States flag first floated over the 
quiet village in 1813, where it remained until the flag 
of the Confederacy took its place. Thus, within tiiree 
hundred years, five flags floated above dreamy 
Mobile Bay. 

Four long years passed before the Confederate flag 
made way for Old Glory. For three years Farragut 
hong about the entrance to the bay, watching his chance 
to force his way past the forts. At last his opportunity 
came. The forts were triumphantly left behind, the 
ironclad Tennessee was overcome, and the harbor was 
entered. No longer could the blockade-runners find 
refuge there. But another year passed before ihe city 
was willing to lower its colors, and then it was forced 
to do so by the aid given to Farragut by tiie victorious 
Federals from Montgomery, who descended the Ala- 
bama River to its junction with the Tombigbee, and 
then down the Mobile, through the labyrinth of its 
delta, to the bay. 

That delta is one of Mobile's greatest attractions. 
What an opportunity there is to get lost in it 1 And how 
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the Bkilled master of a motor-boat does enjoy omising 
along ttie crooked channels and among the islands and 
peninsnlas of shapes that are as quaint and nnosnal as 
the names given to the passages. Think of the delight 
of poking along into Appaladie Biver and Tensas 
Eiver, Spanish Eiver, Baft Biver and Polecat Bay, 
Chickasabogne Creek and Bayou Sara and Ornckby 
Bay, Nigger Lake and Twelve Mile Island and 
Grand Bay I 

And the fishing everywhere! Black bass in the 
bayoa, blade bass in the creeks, black bass in the rivera. 
And when the bay is entered, tarpon and weakfish, king- 
fieh and sheepsheadi A three- or fonr-pound black 
bass win satisfy most sportsmen, but if they want some- 
thing bulkier they do not have to go far to get into the 
path of a tarpon of fifty pounds, one hundred pounds, 
or even two hundred pounds. The record catch in 
Mobile Bay in recent years was a tarpon weiglung two 
hundred and fifteen pounds. 

If the boatman wearies of the fishing, he has only 
to enter one of the bayous where the <^ress and the 
moBB-hnng live-oaks mingle with the pines and the 
palmettoes, so as to make an ideal spot for day dreams 
and long siestas that will give appetite for the renewal 
of the pursuit of i^e game beneath the waves. 

But for some travelers there is greater game than 
fish in the water. They like to go up the Mobile to the 
meeting of the Alabama and the Tombigbee. There they 
are confronted with the rugged limestone bluff known 
to the Indians as Hobuckintopa, thongh ih.6 Spanish in 
1789 called it St Stephens when they built a fort there. 
General Wilkinson, who took possession in 1799, estab- 
lished a government factory at St, Stephens to facili- 
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tate dealings with the Indians and to hinder the at- 
tempts of the Spaniards at Mobile to inflame the 
Indians against the Americana. Gradually on Hobndk- 
intopa grew a town that surpassed Mobile in import- 
ance. Many government officers were there. Among 
them w»B Silas Dinsmore, collector for the United 
States, of ^om it is said that he lost his office by 
injndicions wit. The story is that "when asked by the 
govemment authorities at Washington how far the 
Tombigbee ran np the comitry he replied that it did not 
ran op the country at all, bnt down. ' ' 

In 1817 St. Stephens became the capital of Ala- 
bama Territory. During that year a writer in the 
National Intelligencer said that St. Stephens was "ad- 
vancing with a rapidity beyond ihat of any place, per- 
haps, in the Western country." The town was situ- 
ated half a mile from the river. There were fifty 
houses at thia time, twenty of them being of stone, and 
all bnilt on lots that cost two hundred dollars or more. 
"New buildings are erected every day," the writer 
continued wonderingly. "A hod man gets two dollars 
per day everywhere. . . . An academy has already 
eighty seboWs, several of -whom are from New Orleans. 
The annual amount of merchandise brought to and 
vended at this place is not less than $500,000, and is 
still increasing." 

But St. Stephens was doomed by the death-dealing 
mists that rose upon Hobuckintopa from the meeting 
waters of the Alabama and the Tombigbee, as well as 
by constant fear of the Indians. One by one the inhab- 
itants deserted it, moving down the river to Mobile. 
The bank was closed, the houses were burned, and the 
ruins were left to be covered over by the luxuriant 
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growth of the live-oaks, the magnolias and the cy- 
presses. Another St. Stephens, farther inland, grew 
np and became the ooonty seat of Washington Coonty. 
For many years it was a favorite pastime of visitors, 
in the evening after coort adjonmed, to wander down 
to the rains of old St. Stephens, there to stand on iJie 
cnimbling stone walls, to trace the trails, to look in 
wonder at the trees growing over the ancient walls, or 
to dedpher the inscriptions on the stones in the 
old cemetery. 

Then the glory of even the new St. Stephens de- 
parted, for the county seat went to Chatom, and visitors 
to the tangled wilderness near the river became fewer. 
Those who go t^ere to-day do not find even the mins, 
for tbe stones have been carted away for more modem 
use. One reminder, at least, remains — tiie St. Stephens 
meridian, which is the basis of calculation for surveys 
all abont. Then the bluff Hobuckintopa still welcomes 
the approach of travelers by the river or by the St. 
Stephens Bead from Mobile and urges them on to the 
forest that thickens where, one hundred years ago, 
men toiled in the shop and the factory, while women 
made homes and children played about the streets. 

And now, as then, the floods of the mi^ty Black 
Warrior sweep down to the Tombigbee, the Tombigbee 
joins the Alabama, and the united waters bathe the 
bold limestone blnif , the site of Fort St Stephens of the 
Spanish, landmark that pointed the way to the thriving 
first capital of Alabama Territory. 
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CHAPTER XXn 
UP NOBTH AND DOWN SOUTH IN ALABAMA 

IT is not eaay to realize ttiat Alabama stretches from 
north to south so far that the two connties bor- 
dering on the Golf of Mexico have nearly three 
months more of growing weaUier than the connties to 
the north of the Tennessee Biver. But it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine how eager Alabama is to have more 
of those connties on the Onlf. Is it to be wondered at 
that she casts longing eyes on the bit of West Florida 
that shuts her out from salt water, except for a stretch 
sixty miles widet And is it strange that Florida could 
not think for one moment of yielding that strip of his- 
toric territory, every league of which tells a story of 
hardy explorers and sturdy colonists, of Indian con- 
flicts and conquests in the face of supreme difficulties? 
Certainly it is not stranger than was in early days the 
opposition in Alabama to the fixing of the eastern 
boundary of Mississippi at the Tombigbee Biver so 
as to indnde Mobile. 

At any rate, the two counties about Mobile Bay be- 
long natnrally to Alabama, for between them fiowa the 
great stream that carries the drainage from four-fifths 
of the state. This drainage system is- one of the most 
marvellous water features of the continent ; the Tom- 
bigbee and the Black Warrior are to the western part 
of the state what the Alabama, the Talapoosa and the 
CToosa are to the eastern and central portions. And 
what varied country they pass 1 They go by rugged 
mountains, past green hills, below bold cliffs, on to the 
marshes and bayous ; through quiet valleys and sleepy 
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villages and busy town and dtiee; in long, straight 
sweeps and aronnd sinuous bends; making reverae 
cnrves that are the despair of the navigator as they are 
the delight of the lover of the open conntry, moving 
silently where the channel is deep or brawling over 
shoals and ledges. There is no monotony in Alabama *8 
river conrses. 

The Tombigbee became the favorite hi^way of 
many of the early pioneers. For years th^ kept to the 
lower reaches of the river, but one of the most pic- 
turesque of these movements penetrated farther up- 
stream. In 1817 a company of refugees from Prance 
secured from Congress authority to settle in f onr town- 
ships in the central part of Western Alabama. For 
the land they were to pay two dollars per acre, credit 
for seventeen years being provided. After a stormy 
voyage by schooner from Philadelphia to Mobile, th.ey 
moved by bai^ np the river to St. Stephens, then 
pushed on, some of them to the White Bluff, in what 
is now Marengo County, others to old Fort Tombecbee 
in the present Somter County. The site of the fort is 
marked by a monmnent which stands near the north 
end of the Queen and Crescent Railroad bridge at lEpes. 
The inscription on tbe monument tells briefly the story 
of the fort, which dates from 1735 : 

"Built by Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bien- 
ville, Governor of Louisiana. Here civilization and 
savagery met and the wilderness beheld the glory 
of France." 

Those who settled at the White Bluff bnilt the tovn 
Demopolis, but when they found that their grant did 
not indnde this location they scattered to the south 
and to the north. They lived a happy, care-free life, 
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in tiie face of the f fulnre of their olive groves and their 
vineyards, in spite of the attempts of speoolators to 
fatten on them and the hostility of the savages ahont 
thenu Gradually, however, they were displaced by 
hardier colonists ; they were better fitted for life in a 
gay city than for overcoming the wilderness. Yet the 
memory of their stay persists ; Demopolis still stands 
near the junction of the Tombigbee and the Black War- 
rior — a town better known perhaps in the days of the 
Civil War than it is to-day, for it was then the site 
of one of the important Southern armories. 

Greensboro, in Hale County, was the center of some 
of the best lands of these French settlers. How these 
mercurial people would have been delighted with the 
story that floated over from near-by Marion one Oc- 
tober day in 1854, years after the fulnre of the experi- 
ment of the olive growers I This was the story of a 
slave who was in the building of Howard College, of 
which his master, President Tailbird, was the head. In 
the dead of ni^j^t the building was found to be burning, 
but the fire had made such headway that there was 
instant necessity of escape for those who would save 
their lives. The slave was one of the first aroused. 
When he was warned to flee, he replied, quietly, as 
if he was speaking a mere commonplace, "I must wake 
the boys first. ' ' Through the haUs and up the stairway 
he rushed, knocking at the doors and calling, "Firel 
Fire I ' ' The flames were growing fierce, the smoke was 
becoming stifling, but he kept on. He might still have 
escaped, but he had not finished his self-imposed task. 
At last he was overcome by the flames and fell unoon- 
sdous. Some of the fleeing students carried him to the 
dnter air, but it was too late. 

iss 
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Long before the days of either the black hero or 
the Frendi hero-worehippers, men of an unknown race 
were active near the banks of the Black Warrior in the 
far northern part of Hale County. They built twenty- 
four great mounds, the average height of which ia about 
thirty feet. Hidden in these have been discovered 
many relics of a forgotten age. The scientist has de- 
parted, but the grass-grown mounds still give a wel- 
come to the traveler who rests in their shade. 

Savages of a later day made their home in this 
neighborhood, at Tushkaloosh, "Black Warrior.*' The 
name was transferred almost without change to beau- 
tiful, progressive Tuscaloosa, whose broad streets bor- 
dered with great water oaks have given it the title 
"Druid City." The Utle city first gained favor as the 
capital of the state, from 1826 to 1846. Here, by the 
falls of the Blaok Warrior, Francis Scott Key, author 
of the "Star-Spangled Banner," paid a visit to the 
governor, when the journey from Maryland conld be 
made only at cost of tremendous effort 

From Tuscaloosa the Black Warrior reaches up 
through some of the most pleasing of Alabamans 
scenery, as well as through regions of some of tiie rich- 
est of her history. Coal and iron are plentiful near 
at hand, and farther north are some of the finest of 
the forest lands of the state. In Lawrence County a 
National Forest has been set aside. Travelers who 
pass near by on the highway will be surprised to learn, 
that there is such a reservation. For, as they drive 
along through the slightly-rolling land where is nothing 
but scrub oak and scraggly pine trees, real trees seem 
far away. But let them leave the road and dip into 
a canyon which leads them into a virgin forest of pop- 
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lar and white oak. The remarkable transformatioii is 
staged within a very short distance. Here is a striking 
example of the possibilify of going through a country 
in a machine and seeing nothing, while less than a 
mile away are canyons where flourish monardis of the 
forest and glades where trees lift their heads 
proudly to the sky. One deep canyon is full of 
northern hemlock. 

Of the fifty thousand acres in this Alabama forest, 
one-fourth is public domain, but all is open to the lover 
of the wild who knows how to enjoy himself without 
disregarding the rights of others. 

There are riches of another sort in near-by Franklin 
County. Here, at Bussellville, in 1818, were established 
the first iron works in Alabama. That the founder's 
faith in the underground wealth was not misplaced is 
evident from the fact that a single acre near Bussell- 
ville, sold to a negro for fifty dollars, has been pro- 
ducing iron for a long time, and that so much iron is in 
sight that the royalties, at fifteen cents a ton, will soon 
amount to four thousand dollars. 

Bussellville is but a few miles south of the rich 
Muscle Shoals region on the Tennessee, where Tus- 
cumbia, ShefiSeld and Florence rule the raging of the 
river. Here, on the site of Indian villages and fVench 
trading-porte, settlers made their home as early as 
1779. Fifty-one years later the legislature gave a 
charter to the first railroad south of the Alleghenies, 
the Tusoumbia and Decatur, designed for cotton trans- 
portation. The track was of bar iron bolted on par- 
allel wooden stringers, and the cost was lees than five 
thousand dollars per mile. On the light roadbed a 
Oeorge Stephenson locomotive, with a copper firebox, 
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was nm after the completion of the f orty-six-mile road 
in 1834. The engine, drawing cars laiden high with 
cotton bales, was able to make ten mUes an hour. Bat 
soon it needed repairs that no one ooold give, and mnles 
took its place. A branch of the Soathem Bailroad is 
the snccesBor of the pioneer road of the South. 

The first canal in Alabfuna was opened in 1832, 
two years before the completion of tJie first railroad. 
This also was planned to open up some of the rich 
territory bordering on the Tramessee. Hnntsville, a 
few miles above the river, was the southern terminos. 
By that time Hnntsville was more than twenty years 
old. When the town was e^jht years old the conslita- 
tional convention was held there, and for some years 
it was the capital. Two years before the date of the 
constitntional convention a traveler wrote with great 
approval of the two boudred and sixty houses, several 
of them three stories high, and of the beauty of the 
surroundings. From early days the hills about the 
town have been a favorite dwelling place of those who 
sought and found "the loveliest dtaracteristics of a 
northern, with all the fragrant luxuriance and volnptu- 
ousnesB of a soathem climate." The Indians, too, de- 
lighted in the beanfy and the climate, but the white men 
gradually drove them away. As a Choctaw warrior 
mourned, "Like the leaves of the sycamore, when the 
wind of winter is blowing, the Indians are passing away, 
and the white people will soon know no more of them.** 

In the country of the reluctantly-departing Cherokee 
there is another town that is as characteristic of the 
upper Alabama counties as Hnntsville— Ountersville, 
pleasantly located at the point where the Tennessee 
River reaches it^ farthest south in the state in the joar- 
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ney from Chattanooga before turning to the northwest 
and the Mnscle Shoals and, later, Tennessee. 

Within easy reach of Onntersville are mountains, 
not lofty, perhaps, but always attractive. Lot^out 
Mountain, at whose foot nestles Gadsden on the Coosa, 
another of the state's bustling steel cities, is notable, 
among other reaaons, because of beautiful Noocalnla 
Falls, where the water drops ninety-six feei 

To-day the visitor to this section of Alabama has 
little difficulty in going here and there among the haunts 
of beauty in the Gadsden region, but the day is not so 
far in the past when journeys were difficult Yet every 
bit of the country for miles around was explored during 
the Civil War by an iron founder who supplied much 
of the metal used for cannon and shot for the Con- 
federate armies. Once, with two companions, he paused 
on a hill overlooking tiie present site of Anniston. For 
a few minutes the three men stood in silence, rejoicing 
in the glorious prospect spread before them. Then 
the iron founder spoke, "If ever I am able to build a 
town, this is the spot I will choose." His opportunity 
came in 1872, and Woodstock was built Later the 
name was changed to Anniston, in honor of the 
founder's wife Annie. It is now one of the outetanding 
cdties of Alabama's iron and steel manufactur- 
ing district. 

The country to the south of Anniston is not satis- 
fied with having coal and iron in abundance. Talladega 
is not far from gold deposits and is near the edge of 
what have been called the richest fields of graphite in 
the United States. Mills for handling the product are 
plentiful, and water-power developments on the Coosa 
and the Tallapoosa add zest to the study of the region 
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whetJier the visitor has bnsinesB or pleaaore in mind. 
And if he seeks to stand on historic ground, he has 
only to go down to the place in Chambers Connty where, 
on the bank of the Chattahoochee, the last battle of the 
Civil War in Alabama was fou^t, one week after 
Appomattox; or to Cnsseta, in the same connty, where, 
in 1832, the Mnscogees condnded the treaty which 
divested them of all the lands left to them in Alabama ; 
to Tallassee, in Elmore Connty, where the TaUassee 
Falls thundered in useless beauty until they were har- 
nessed for near-by Montgomery's purposes. Here was 
the site of a walled Indian town where De Soto and his 
army lingered for many days. 

Tallassee, on the Tallapoosa, shares with We- 
tnmpka, on the Coosa, only twenty miles away in the 
same connty, the honor of participation in historic 
events as well as fame for mgged surroundings. The 
town was in early days an important point for those 
who used the river or the roads for transport of iron 
from the north. And what a journey faced the men 
who sought Wetnmpka in flatboats loaded with pig iron 
and blooms t For many miles the Coosa is a succession 
of shoals and rapids that test the skill and nerve of 
the boatman. The Wednska Shoals, filled witb great 
rocks and islands, where the water foams and thunders, 
while the river narrows from three ttiouaand feet to 
less than four hundred feet; the devil's staircase; the 
Waxahatchee Shoals, with their reefs from baiA to 
bank from one to three feet high; the Butting Bam 
Shoals, where great rocks three and even four hundred 
feet high obstruct the channel ; and at length the Tuck- 
a-leagae Shoals hinder the passage to Wetnmpka, while 
they make the river rarely attractive. 
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Over this difficult route iron waB floated for the first 
capitol boilt in Montgomery, following the decision of 
1846 to take the honor from Toacaloosa and give it to 
the town near the point where the Coosa and the Talla- 
poosa unite to form the Alabama. When a place was 
ready to receive them the state archives were taken 
overland from the retiring capital, thirteen wagons 
being required to transport the one hundred and thir- 
teen boxes. The cost of the removal was $1325. There 
is no record of fear lesf the recnrrence> of thirteen in 
these figures prove disastrous to the state or the 
new capital I 

At that time Montgomery had passed her first youth, 
having been founded as New Philadelphia in 1S17. And 
even then the town was remarkable for the beauty that 
has increased with the years. The old Capitol is the 
central feature in the group on Capitol HiU, looking 
down on Dexter Avenue. In this building the Confed- 
eracy was bom on February 4, 1861, and Jefferson 
Davis was inaugurated. From the hill as a center hun- 
dreds of miles of splendid highways lead away to points 
of interest in the country, inolndmg old Port Toulouse, 
fourteen miles away, near Wetnmpka, founded by the 
French in 1714, abandoned by the British in 1764, re- 
paired by Andrew Jackson in his wars with the Indians, 
and later suffered to fall into ruins until hardly a trace 
of it is left But the attractive site is important because 
it marks the point fart^eet inland reached by the 
French in their approach toward the English colonies 
on the Atlantic coast. 

Montgomery is near neighbor to the first capital of 
the state, Cahaba, on the Alabama, a town built on the 
site of the Indian village Piadiee, where Tusoaloosa 
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attacked De Soto when he was on his way through Ala- 
bama to Pensacola. An early resident of Cahaba was 
William Bufus King, who later became a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States after laying out, ten miles 
away, a town whi^ he called Selma, for the ancient 
capital of Fingal ; be was a great admirer of the poenm 
of Osaian, which emphasized the name and fame of old 
Selma. Cahaba haB disappeared, except for a few scat- 
tered rains, bat Selma has flourished from the b^^- 
ning. Daring the Civil War the town was proudly 
called "the Pittsbni^h of the South"; mines and 
forges, mills and f onndries there were pushed to the 
limit An arsenal and a naval foundry were in the town. 
No wonder the Federal forces strove to capture it, while 
the Confederate generals agreed that titey must defend 
it at all costs. To-day the city is one of tiie first ootton 
markets of the South. 

It is pleasant to visit aoenes like these, made famous 
in the early history of our own country, and every year 
travelers go np and down th^ Alabama Blver on his- 
toric pilgrimage. But opportmiily is afforded also 
for the investigation of those whose interest goes back 
of the early American settlers, back of the British and 
the French, even back of tiie Indian, to the ruins of 
prehistoric dwellers on the heights above the river. 
For, on the way from Selma to Mobile, sdentists have 
uncovered many mounds built by a long-forgotten race. 
One of the most satisfactory of these moands was at 
Durand's Bend, in Dallas County. In 1886 a flood cut 
across a narrow neck of land and laid bare indications 
of the aborigines. Following the flood cnrions visitors 
found and carried away many vessels and implements 
until the owner of the plantation put a stop to their 
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researches, in the interest of sdenoe. Bat when the 
Government scientists appeared he pat his property at 
their disposaL 

Daring their stay they succeeded in nncovering 
nameroos bnrial nms. These were more or less 
cracked, and the cracks, aa the vessels dried and ooa- 
tracted, tended to widen. Moreover, many of these ves- 
sels, throagh long exposure to moistnre, were soft. In 
every case the scientists dng carefully around the ves- 
sels and, bmshing aside the earth from them, permitted 
them to harden in the sun, at the same time applying 
a quic^'Setting cement between the marges of the 
cracks. Before lifting, when Hie state of the vessels 
required it, stout cotton bandages tightened by toumi- 
qnets were adjusted, and these bandages were allowed 
to remain in place till the urns had made the journey 
north. Visitors to the Academy of Natural Sdenoe in 
Philadelphia can study these vessels. 

The counties along the Alabama are not only rich 
in mounds that tell of the past. They are rich in lands 
that help the state retain its place among the great 
ootton-growing territories of the Soath. And this it 
has done by the presence, in former days and in later 
days as well, of men and women of heroic mold like 
those who, in 1799, applied to the commandant of Fort 
Stoddard on the Tombigbee to be married. His re- 
sponse is a tradition in lower Alabama: "I, Captain 
Shaumberg, of the Second Beg^ent of the United 
States Army and Ccmmumdant of Port Stoddard, do 
here pronounce you man and wife. Go home, behave 
yourselves, multiply, and replenish the Tenaaw 
country,*' ,They obeyed, doing their best, it is said, 
to develop the state. 

u 
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IN THE SHADOW OF BIRMINGHAM'S 
BED MOUNTAIN 

THE traveler who feels that he most pass 
throngh Binniagham without a pause is to be 
pitied profoundly. It is difficult to resist the 
Iron City in its framework of bills that are almost 
monntains, with its invitation to stop and roam the 
broad streets, climb the enoirclmg hd{^ta and take a 
peep at the steel mills. 

The first hasty tonr of the combination Pittsbni^ 
and Seattle of flie South is apt to result in self-oon- 
gratulations that the stop was possible. For here is a 
city, not yet fifty years old, whose modem development 
dates back less than twenty years, from the time when 
men of vision began to succeed in impressing on others 
their belief that Alabama is "the coming center of the 
iron and steel industry of America, while its Birming- 
ham district is the ultimate rival of the Pittsburg dis- 
trict." Gadsden, Anniston and Sheffield are other iron 
centers, but Birmingham is the greatest of than all, 
and when the completion of the project for a canal to 
the Warrior Biver makes real the dream of water trans- 
portation all the way to the Gulf of Mexico the city will 
become even greater. 

The vision of other days bids fair to become reality, 
though it was an ambitious vision: "For twenty miles 
the hilltops covered with homes and the narrow valley 
between crowded with furnaces and factories and the 
sundry physical embodiments of industry and traffic.*' 
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The valae of vision in city building is evident in 
Birmingham. Many streets were wide originally, but 
others were narrow. With full knowledge that a great 
city needs broad streets, years ago plans were made 
and carried oat for the broadening of narrow waj'B 
even when this required the moving of great buildings. 
The Birmingham booster and the Birmingham visitor 
join in praising those who performed the titan task. 

From the broad streets in the center of the city the 
route over graceful Rainbow Viaduct— named in honor 
of the boys who served in the Great "War — ^leads 
through the Five Points residence district up the wind- 
ing way of Bed Mountain, whose summit is only two 
miles from the heart of town. No wonder they talk 
of the view from this point of vantage 1 Far below lies 
the city, spread out like a chessboard, outlined as from 
an aeroplane. Beyond are the hills that rim tiie valley 
on the other side. Backward the Montgomery Highway 
leads across the higher Shades Mountain, five miles 
distant To the right is Mllner Hdghts, practically a 
continuation of Bed Mountain, the highest point in the 
city, and below the Heights the Country Club has an 
advantageous location. Think of a full-fledged golf 
links on a height within two miles of the court-honsel 

From the height the furnaces of Ensley, "the back- 
bone of Birmingham, ' * insist on haidng attention, espe- 
cially at night, when the sky is brilliantly illumined by 
pyrotechnics tiiat outdo the best efforts of the masters 
of fireworks. But it is not necessary to go even two 
miles away to enjoy the spectacle; from a viaduct tiiat 
is close to the center of the city the vision is ready for 
all who will see it. 

Nor is it necessu-y to go to aJl these points of inter- 
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eet to discover their relation one to another and to ap- 
preciate the advantages of Birmingham's location; the 
view from Bed Mountain tells what there is below. 
And to Bed Momitain the proud resident of Birnung- 
ham likes to take visitors, not only because of the view, 
but because its stoiy is uieztricably bound up with the 
romance of the city's beginning and progress. 

Bed Mountain is but a section of a hundred-mile 
range of iron ore whose history has been one long ^ic. 
The Indiana used to make journeys tiiither in seardi of 
the pigment for their brilliant warpaint, as well as for 
the dyes for their resplendent robes. In 1813 two hardy 
mountaineers crossed the mountain, built their cabins 
in the valley and began to cultivate the land. It is said 
that these men, or some of their early snocessora, 
thought of the rock on Bed Mountain as good for dye- 
ing breeches, but little else. Yet when the increasing 
traffic over the mountain to and from the North ground 
the rocks into fine red powder the knowing ones began 
to whisper that here were riches that would make the 
country great. In 1833 Frank Gilmer, a young fron- 
tiersman from Georgia, filled his pocket with the curi- 
ous rocks to learn later that he had been riding over 
a fortune. Then began his dream of a railroad to tap 
this rich coxmtry, a dream remembered through years 
of struggle. 

Twenty-five years later John T. Milner, an en^^eer 
from Georgia, rode along the top of the mountain of 
ore and had his vision of a great uty to be built in that 
valley. "This valley was well cultivated then," he 
said in 1889. "I had before travelled all over the 
United States. I had seen the great and rich valleys of 
the Pacific Coast, but nowhere had I seen an agriool- 
lU 
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tnral people so perfectly provided for and bo com- 
pletely happy. They raised everything they required 
to eat and sold thousands of bushels of wheat. Their 
settlements were around their beaatifnl clear running 
streams found gushing out everywhere in the valley." 

It was Milner who began to carry out Oihner's 
dream of 1833, and Oihner was the first president of 
the railroad Milner built. What a road it was I The 
state was poor, and appropriations were meager. 
Therefore, the steel highway was ordered built "as 
cheaply as a railroad could be built and more cheaply 
if possible.'* The result was an eerie combination of 
steep grades, awful curves, log trestles and other 
money-saving devices. But the railroad was built and 
was completed into the mineral region when the war 
between the states put a stop to oonstmotion. But 
enough had been done to make available iron and coal 
for the remarkable creation of the iron industry of the 
South that did much to prolong the war. 

Less than six years after tiie war the second of the 
dreams of Bed Mountain pioneers came true. Birming- 
ham was bom early in 1871. The infant escaped being 
called Powelltown, or Milnerville, Morrisville, and even 
Muddville. The proposition was then made to name it 
after "the seat of iron n;ianufacture in the mother 
country, the best workshop town in all England.'' 

Yet no one had the remotest idea that fhe settle- 
ment so ambitiously named could ever claim to be a 
real brother to the English Birmingham. "I had no 
conception of its present grandeur, nor did any one 
else," Milner wrote in 1886, "for tie minerals which 
gave value to Birmingham and the country surround- 
ing it were not developed until 1879." 
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In the early days of the town there was a great 
rabbit drive in the swamp near what is now Powell 
Avenue. For some years the place was "little better 
than a graveyard," it has been said; it was long on 
the vei^e of collapse. There were two railroads, bnt 
cattle grazed on the tracks. " Althongh millions of tons 
of iron ore fiannted wine-red in the very face of the 
town, Eed Mountain served as bnt fruit to Tantalus," 
a local historian has written. "Although two furnaces 
in Shades Valley had made brave trial, neither had been 
able to carry its own weight, much less lend aid to the 
straggling town." 

"Coall Coall Give us cheap ooall" was the de- 
spairing plea of the men of the Birmingham of these 
early days. 

The man who answered the cry was William L. 
Ooold, a Scotchman, who, when he said to his bride- 
to-be that he proposed to emigrate, heard her reply, 
"Very well, William, you can go to Australia, if you 
like, and you can get you an Australian wife. I wimia 
leave Scotland. So I will stay and get me a Sootch 
husband." William did not go to Australia, but he 
came later to America — after he had married Jeannie. 
He reached Alabama in 1854,and twenty-one years later 
he opened up the first mine in the great Warrior coal 
fields of Walker, the county adjoining Jefferson, of 
which Birmingham had been county seat since 1873. 

The story of the discovery is real romance, like all 
of the story of Birmingham. Goold, when a cotton 
broker in Selma, "went busted," to use his own word. 
Then he tried coal, his old business. Again he failed. 
Next he tried coal mining. ' ' Not one dollar did I have, 
and I dug night and day in the Warrior field, SMue- 
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times without food, for over two months," he has writ- 
ten. "Then one day I struck a seam that made my 
heart tiramp for the thickness of it. ' ' 

The discovery was the making of Birmingham, but, 
nnfortnnately, Qoold died a poor man. 

This was the last of nature 's secrets necessary to the 
development of the Pittsburgh of tiie South — iron ore, 
coal and limestone had all been foond, and all these 
materials, essential to the production of pig iron and 
steel were so close together that the expense of trans- 
portation was a minor matter. . . 

Birmingham went ahead by leaps and bounds. 
There were years of real progress, and there were times 
of mad specolatloD, as in 1886, when Jones Valley lands 
went sky-rocketing. Witness a local historian : 

"Upon street comers, in hotel corridors and in 
private parlors, the one theme of conversation was real 
estate speculation; yoxmg and old, male and female, 
merchant and clerk, minister and layman — everybody 
seemed seized with a desire to speculate in town lots. 
Conservative citizens, who in the early stages wisely 
shook their heads and predicted disaster to pnndiasers 
of property as prices climbed higher and still higher, 
with scarcely a single exception, ceased to bear the 
market, and when prices hfid advanced two or three 
hnndred x>cr cent, above what they thought to be ex- 
travagant, entered the market, bought property, and 
joined the great army of boomers. Wilder and wilder 
the excitement grew. Stranger and resident alike 
plnnged into the market, hoping to gather in a portion 
of the golden shower which was now falling in glisten- 
ing sheets upon the Magic City. ... In many in- 
stances the purchaser would seize his receipt and rush 
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out in the street and resell the pn^wrty at a handsome 
profit before Mb bond for title cotdd be exeonted." 

During the years of real estate excitement the town 
of Ensley was founded on four thonsand acros of land 
"rongh and sterile, fnll of Bcmbby pines and black- 
jack, * ' six miles west of Birmingham. There have been 
written in legends of leaping flames more of the rec- 
ords of Birminfi^iam greabiess. For Birmingham has 
reached ont strong arms and endrded Ensley, so that 
tiie younger rfty*fl belching fires and flowing fnmacea 
aro claimed by the city over which Bed Mountain keeps 
vigilant guard; she has fallen heir to the greatoess 
made possible by one of the fearless acta of President 
Eoosevelt when, in the trying days of 1907, a word from 
him saved the. Tennessee Goal and Iron Company from 
failure and a whole district from suffering. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THROUGH TENNESSEE AND NORTH ALABAMA 
BY RIVER 

"T TOW is it poswble to see Tennessee by riverf " 
r "I is probably the question that occnrs to nine 
"■- -^ readers out of ten. They agree at onoe that 
it is quite possible to travel along the winding western 
border of the state by the Mississippi Biver. "But 
that is not seeing the state," they object 

No, but the Mississippi traveler ma^es a good be- 
j^nuing. If he is journeying from the south, he comes 
very soon to Memphis, the glorious cnty on the bluffs 
which contests with Tunica County, Mississippi, the 
site from which Hernando de Soto first saw the Missis- 
sippi in May, 1541. 

The mty dates back to 1734, when Fort Assumption 
was bunt by France, but the real beginnings of this 
greatest metropolis of the Mississippi Valley between 
St. Louis ajiA New Orleans were so mnch later that in 
1819 there were exactly fifty-three inhabitants in ttie 
place. Tet now its proud citizens call it the Queen 
CSty of the Valley, the Gateway of the South, the City 
Magnificent, the City "Wonderful. ■\^itoTS will agree 
that the giving of these names is justified, after walking 
to the levee where cotton bales by the thousand await 
transportation by the steamers that ply up and down 
the stream; after looking across to the fertile St. 
Francis Badu in Arkansas, and north to the graceful 
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bend, noteworthy among lovers of river scenery; after 
standing in Oonrt Sqnare, in the heart of the business 
district, or riding to some of the beantifnl parks that 
enable Memphians to boast that they have the finest 
park system in the South ; after gazing in admiration at 
the Shelby County Court Hoose, whose chaste dassio 
lines are the admiration of lovers of art ; after securing 
satisfying glimpses of the rich home life without which 
the ever-growing industrial life would be powerless to 
make the city really great 

The Chamber of Commerce likee to use still another 
name — ^" the Most Accessible City. " To prove that this 
name also is properly bestowed, there is displayed 
prominently in the literature of the Chamber a map of 
the United States, with lines radiating to all dties f ron:i 
Memplus as a center. That map has a strangely fa- 
miliar look to those who are aocnstomed to the booklets 
issued by at least a dozen other cities in the South; 
each of these makes a different dty the center of a drcle 
that shows it to be the most accessible city to its terri- 
tory t And why nott Shall not a man's home dty be 
the center of the universef 

Above Memphis the stream pushes its way between 
banks that are now bluffs, now low-lying alluvial land 
that slopes gently upward to the uplands of Western 
Tennessee, around bends where the river folds in on 
itself in astonishing fashion, up to the point where 
Arkansas on the west gives place to Missouri, and then 
past lands in both Missouri and Tennessee that still 
show grim reminders of the great earthquake of 1811. 
The BeeHoot Lake district in Northwest Tennesse was 
formed during that period, when the New Orleans, 
first steamer on these waters, moored to an island 
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for the night, was turned adrift hj the disappearance 
of the anchorage. 

Even to-day islands have a fashion of disappearing 
as the mighty river changes its channel overnight, de- 
ciding perhaps to wander a few nules into what was the 
interior of the state. 

By this time Tennessee has been left behind, and 
Kentucky spreads out on the right. But those who wish 
to see more of the state of Andrew Jackson need only 
retain their composure until the steamer passes Cairo, 
ascends the Ohio to Padueah, and then turns into the 
inviting Tennessee Biver. As a matter of fact, though, 
no Memphis steamer is apt to include the Tennessee 
Eiver in its wanderings; a change mast be miade at 
Padueah for the boat that comes down from St. Louis 
witii its passengers who have responded to the lure 
of a trip on the river at an absurdly low price. Time 
was when the figure was only ten dollars for a week's 
journey from St. Louis to Waterloo, Alabama, and 
return. But that time has passed, probably never 
to return. 

But the trip is well worth the advanced rates, for 
there is no trip like this on any of the tributaries of the 
Ohio or the Mississippi. First across the western end 
of Kentucky, then from north to south directly across 
Tennessee, sometimes through low, swampy land, again 
by bluffs that rise abruptly from the water. Popula- 
tion is sparse, though the leisurely traveler feels no 
lack of interest as the boat coughs its way up to land- 
ings where there is a stra^ling town to be served or 
merely a warehouse falling into decay. Once the pause 
may be to permit the roustabouts to go up the hill after 
a dozen razor-baek shoats, which they bring aboard 
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with a triimiphant grin, two men to a protostii^ potter, 
each of them having hold of two legs. The smiles be- 
come broader still if the load to be brought aboard is a 
few hnndred sacks of "goobers," which will' leave on 
the lower deck enough flotsam to permit the roustaboats 
to mnnch to their hearts* content. 

The happy-go-lacky roostabont frequently tried be- 
yond endurance the patience of the mate. Once the 
Bteamer tied np at a bla£F where a lot of piling was to 
be taken on board. The binff sloped rapidly away from 
the sommit, and the logs had to be pashed up the slope 
before they conld be rolled on the deck. A dozen loga 
had been sent triumphantly on their way, when one 
with a great knot that prevented easy rolling delayed 
the game. Long and earnestly the n^froes toiled with 
this log. They had succeeded in approaching within 
a foot of the top of the slope when the bell rang for 
the roustabouts ' supper ; straightway the three negroes 
dropped their peaveys and allowed tiie log to roll down 
the hilL "What did you do that forV* the mate asted, ' 
too mneh surprised even to swear. "It was time for 
supper, boss," was the reply that restored to lum the 
power of speech that was more explosive tiian el^^ant. 

The river ronstaboat is a stndy— espedally when, 
on the last day of the voyage, he is ^ven his we^'s 
earnings. At once the lower deck takes on new life. 
Shouting, gesticulating negroes proceed to gamble 
away in a few moments the dollars they have earned 
through many days. One by one they become sQent 
and slink away to an ont-of-the-way comer where they 
will mope untQ some little inddent restores their 
spirits ; then they are as gay as ever. 

Bat not all the ronstabonts are gamblers. A paa- 
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senger noted a negro who held aloof from the gambling 
melee and asked him the reason. ' 'I 'se got a home, and 
a wife and a boy," he replied. ""Why, boas, when I gits 
dar to-night, that boy 11 be waitin' for me. He's a 
lookin' for a pair o' shoes, bnt he sort o' looks for his 
ole man, too. Therell be some holiday 'bout that joint 
in the momin*, Ito telUn' yo'. Ill be some sleepy, bnt 
tiiere won't be no sleep for me till the kid gets his fill 
o' manlin' me. *Bout Satu'day 111 be on the move 
onoe mo'; there'll be somelhin' more needed at home. 
No, sah, I ain't got no use for these niggahs' 
triflin' ways I" 

Way passengers also add to the day's hmnor. They 
mingle with the throngh passengers, and have no hesi- 
tation in joining in the conversation. One tourist frwn 
the dty, wbjo had been reading a novel, noted the shak- 
ing head of 8 bearded man who had been talking to 
others since his arrival on board fifteen miles before. 
At lengrth the man drew his chair alongside the novel 
reader. "Mister, they tell me yo' are a preacher. To* 
say it's true? Well, Mister, what be yo' doin' with that 
nnholy book in yo* handf Dont you know a nov-ell is 
one of the traps of Satan T" 

There is not much time for novels when the boat 
snubs into the mud bank at Pittsbni^ Limding, and the 
captain announces that those who want to see Shiloh 
battle-field have half an hour to make the short trip up 
the bank and along the woods road to the scene of one of 
the most hotly contested battles of the Ciinl War. Here 
is now a National Military Park and Cemetery, in the 
midst of a forest almost untouched. The half hour 
gives opportunity only for a fleeting glimpse of the 
forest park with its hundreds of monuments and mark- 
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ers and its mileB of well-built roads that lead to the 
Hornet's Nest, the Bloody Pond, the Peach Orchard, 
and other spots made famous on that awful day in 1863 
when the forces of Orant opposed those of Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston until that leader was killed, and his snc- 
cesBor, General Beauregait], decided to withdraw from 
the field. 

Not far from Fittsbni^ Landing the Tennessee line 
is crossed, and the boat passes to that long, graceful 
sweep of the river through the entire northern part 
of Alabama, where the blue-grass lands of the Ten- 
nessee Valley yield so generously. 

Soon the boat comes to famous Muscle Shoals, long 
considered a barrier to steamboat navigation above and 
below. But falls and rapids have been conquered, 
though not completely, by canals and lodra, and much 
of the power so prodigally provided has been har- 
nessed. The latest industry is the nitrate plant, where 
provision is made for farmers who want to be indepen- 
dent of foreign products. 

The story of the conquest is inspiring. The first 
attempt was made after the gift made by Congress in 
1831 to the State of Alabama of 400,000 acres of public 
lands which were to be sold and much of the proceeds 
devoted to the canals at and near Muscle Shoals. 

The first Muscle Shoals canal was a marvel in that 
day. Each of the seventeen locks was 120 feet long 
by 32 feet wide. The total lift of these locks was 85 
feet. Yet comparatively few vessels passed through 
the canal because of the shoals above it, where no pro- 
vision had been made for canals. After 1837 it was 
no longer nsed. A local historian say that ' ' the wooden 
gates with which the locks were equipped soon decayed, 
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rain and flood played havoo with the embankments, and 
the channel filled with mud, supplying a flourishing 
growth of willows and cottonwood." 

For years many of those who lived in the beautiful 
country tributary to the Shoals urged upon Congress 
the necessity of making the river passable at this point, 
but until 1871 the pleas feU on deaf ears. Then ap- 
propriation was made for a series of new waterways. 
Some of these have been constmcted, bnt they are en- 
tirely inadequate to the demands of the river. Only a 
small percentage of the trafBo above and below the 
canals is able to make use of tbrao. The passage is 
slow but most interesting to one who can take time 
to enjoy it. A lig^t-draft steamer is able to pass the 
twenty-four-mile stretch at the Shoals in a little less 
than twelve hours — that is, if the water is high I Some 
day tiiere will be more adequate provision for the trafBo 
that clamors loudly for accommodation. 

The region of the Shoals is rapidly becoming one of 
the busiest manufacturing centers in the country by 
reason of the harnessing of the immense water power 
of the river. Three dams in all are in the plan, and 
two of them will, ere long, be numbered among the 
world's greatest power dams. One of them is 104 feet 
long and 4500 feet wide. Together with the power- 
house, it contains nearly four times as much concrete 
as the Roosevelt dam on Salt Biver in Arizona. The 
third dam is to be nearly two thousand feet longer than 
its great neighbor. 

By means of these dams and their power-houses 
energy is provided for great manufacturing establish- 
ments, induding two nitrate plants, planned by the 
Government that America may be relieved of the neeea- 
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sity of depending for nitrate on foreign sooroes, 
whether for gnnpowder or for fertilizer. 

The day is ooming when here on the Tennessee in 
Northwest Alflhama will be the Niagara of the South. 
At Mnsole Shoals power can be developed maob more 
oheaply than at Niagara, and the possibilities are said 
to be greater. 

The miles of river from Uasde Shoals to Chatta- 
nooga have been famous since the days of the pioneers. 
The Shoals are the beginning of navigation difficulties 
that extended most of the way. At one place there was 
what was called "The Snok," where, as Indian tradi- 
tions relate, a war party of Uohees, bound for the month 
of the Ohio to fight the Shawnees, were engulfed. Then 
oome whirlpools innumerable, until the mountainB 
about Chattanooga appear. An early traveler told 
with amazement of his experience from the time the 
river entered Alabama from Eastern Tennessee: 

"At the Great Look Out of CSiattaiiooga Momtain 
commences a aeries of rapids, where, in its tortnona 
windings along the base of several mountain ranges, 
the Tennessee Biver contracts into a narrow channel, 
hemmed in by the projecting cliff and towering preci- 
pices of solid stone, dashes, with tranendoos viol^ioe 
from shore to shore, creating, in its rapid descent, a 
succession of cataracts and vortices." 

This difficult piece of river was made mcnre terrible 
to the pioneers who floated down stream fnan the North 
Carolina rivers by the operations of a band of out- 
laws, rffliegade Indians and desperate white men, who 
were wont to attack the boats and carry off booty and 
prisoners to their refuge in Nicajac Cave, in Cumber- 
land Mountain, about thirfy-six miles below Ghatta- 
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noo^a, which opena from the river. In the fonr or five 
miles of passage there was ample room for hiding. 

For five years, from 1774 to 1779, the operations of 
these "Barbary Pirates of the "West" continued, nntU 
troops from North Carolina and Viirg^nia snrprised the 
outlaws and broke up the band. 

They were still active, however, in March, 1779, 
wh^ Colonel John Donelson conducted a party through 
this dangerous bit of river, in the course of what has 
been called one of the most remarkable acbievements in 
the settlement of the West. The start was made from 
Fort Patrick Henry in Virginia. After reaching the 
Holston, he went down the stream, then down the Ten- 
n^see. On Mardi 8, 1779, the company was pursued 
by Indiana, who rode on the bank, until Cumberland 
Monntain interfered with the progrras of the savages. 
There, in the narrowest part of the stream, called- the 
"boiling pot," one canoe overturned. Others stopped 
to help the nnfortuDate navigator. Just then the out- 
laws appeared on the opposite bank, and began to fire 
on them from above. All managed to escape, except 
the company of Jonathan Jenings, whose boat ran on 
a rock. Forttmately, some in the boat escaped, but 
others were captured and tortured by the Indiana. 

The heroic leader took his little fiotilla down the 
river all the way to the Ohio, which waa in fiood. Prog- 
reas upstream was so difficult that some decided to 
fioat down to Natchez. But the leader kept on his way, 
in accordance with his promise to James Bobertaon, 
who had gone overland. At last he managed to reach 
the mouth of the Onmberland, taiA then ascended that 
river which enters the Ohio only fifteen miles from the 
mouth of the Tennessee and crosses Kentucky in a 
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course that is strikingly parallel to that of the laiger 
stream, bat tarns to the eastward soon after the line 
is crossed into Tennessee, making a sweep back into 
Kentnoky that is again mach similar to the conise of 
the Tennessee through Nortli Alabama. 

Five weeks after reaching the Ohio, Donelson was at 
the Great Salt Lick, where he met Robertson, on the site 
of Nashville. He had traveled more than eight hun- 
dred miles by water to keep his appointment with 
Robertson, who had led two hundred pioneers over 
Boone's Wilderness Road to the Cumberland Valley. 

Robertson decided to lay out Nashville — or Naah- 
borough, as it was called at first — at the point where the 
French built Fort Assumption and where Indian trails 
centered. The fiats by the river seemed an ideal loca- 
tion. Evidently the founder had an eye also to the 
heights that look down on the snrrounding country, 
where attractive homes have been built. 

Nashville's ancestor, Nashboroog^, was called "the 
advance agent of western dvilization," for it was more 
than six hundred miles from the nearest established 
government. Hostile Indians were all about, but Rob- 
ertson declared that "the rich and beautiful lands were 
not designed to be given up to savages and wild beasts. 
The God of Creation and Providence has nobler pur- 
poses in view." One needs only to climb to the eapola 
of the State House on its proud eminence not far from 
the heart of "the Athens of the South" and look on the 
pleasing buildings, most prominent among them being 
the Parthenon, which is true to its Grecian name, then 
on the winding Cumberland, then on the hills and for- 
ests and valleys ronnd about, to appreciate scxnething 
of his feeling. 
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The city did not become the capital of the state until 
1843, when the fthnnging center of population called for 
the removal of the government from the eastern part 
of the state. 

Gossipy letters written in 1847 said that "Nashville 
sounds louder at a distance than when it draws near." 
The explanation followed : 

"At the distance of a mile from the town you see 
a board with a hand painted on it as large as life and 
the forefinger pointing with the following insoripUon, 
'Look and see the town I' Upon looking down the road 
yon see the town, sure enough. It has a heantifnl ap- 
pearance when seen from tills point. As you approacli 
it, you are so mnch engrossed by its lofly looks, from 
which it is difficult to avert your eyes, that you would 
be apt to plunge into the narrow Ciunberland, which 
flows between yon and the town." 

This visitor of the early days noted that "the riti- 
zens of Nashville in their drees and manners exhibit 
much taste and opulence." To-day visitors remark the 
same thing, whether they confine their observation to 
the business streets or go to the residence section and 
the suburbs. 

No one wants to lose sight of the fact tiiat Nashville 
is the city of Andrew Jackson aa well as of James K. 
Polk, and that not far away is The Hermitage, the 
shrine sacred to the memory of the Apostle of Sim- 
plicity, who began to practice law in the town of James 
Bobertson, in 1788, when the government of North 
Carolina still spread its protecting arms over the valley 
of the Cnmberland. 

The Hermitage was long in the possessicm of Ten- 
nessee, but in 1889 the propertywas conveyed to a Board 
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of Trostees, and possession was given to the Ladies' 
Hermitage Association. Every year tens of thonsands 
of pilgrims are the guests at what Theodore Boose- 
velt called "the home of one of the three or fonr great- 
est presidents the nation has ever had." 

Every room in the numsion has its appeal to the 
patriot, bnt the message that comes with the greatest 
force to those who delight in the Southern reverence 
for women is received when the time comes to read the 
inscription written by (General Jackson for the wife who 
was so bitterly attacked during the political campaign 
of 1828: 

' ' Her face was fair, her person pleasing, her temper 
amiable, her heart kind. She delighted in relieving the 
wants of her fellow-creatures and cultivated that divine 
pleasure by the most liberal and unpretending methods ; 
to the poor she was a benefactor; to the rich an ex- 
ample; to the wretched a comforter; to the prosperous 
an ornament; her piety went hand in hand with her 
benevolence, and she thanked her Creator for being 
permitted to do good. A being so gentle and so virta- 
ona slander might wound, but could not dishonor. Even 
Death, who has borne her from the arms of her hus- 
band, conld but transport her to the bosom of her God. " 

Interest in the inscripti'on is not lessened by the 
knowledge that Mrs. Jackson was Bachel Donelson, 
who steered one of the boats during the epic voyage of 
the Donelson party from Virginia to the Cumberland 
in 1779. 

From Nashville and the Comberland sontheast to 
Cheitanooga on the Tennessee is a short trip, bat it 
leads through some of the most varied scenery of a 
state that is famons for its attractiveness. The fertile 
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valley lands of this "Dimple of TeimeBsee" section 
gradually give way to moimtains that rise as high as 
two thonsajid feet. Along the route are piotnresqne 
towns, like Murf reesboro, for a time the capital of Ten- 
nessee, and McMinoville, near Caney Fork Biver, the 
county seat of one of the two circular connties of the 
state, formed with unusual boundaries in an attempt to 
circumvent provisi'ons of the Constitution for the or- 
ganization of new counties. 

Then there is TuUahoma, attractive in name and 
still more attractive in its surroundings — ^mountain 
streams where fishermen play with the speckled 
beauties, medicinal springs where health-seekers 
throng, and Bntledge Falls, where the waters form in 
a succession of cascades framed amid the trees of a 
luxuriant forest Near by, Monteagle lures the lover 
of highland beauty by its location 2200 feet up on Cum- 
berland Mountain, or by the promise of a tour to Won- 
der Cave, the most attractive of the scores of limestone 
caverns in the state, with its several miles of passages, 
widening out at times into halls where stalactites and 
stalagmites of all colors combine to urge exploration, 
even though it is sometimes necessary to wade in the 
creek that flows along the cavern and outof the portal. 
The Indians mast have roamed these passages and 
waded the creek, for the cave was on the old Nioajae 
Trail, from northern Alabama to middle Tennessee. 
Not far to the north was a famed city of refuge, where 
the manslayer was safe from tbe avenger so long as 
he remained within its shelter, even though the slayer 
was a white man and the victim an Indian. 

Sewanee vies with Monteagle in its scenery. This 
home of the University of the South is famous for rare 
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outlooks and for mountain climbs that richl7 reward 
those who like to go where the clouds oome down to 
earth and the eagles seem to soar almoet within reach. 

One of these rambles leads to Lost Cove, with its 
graceful natural bridge of sandstone, one hundred and 
thirty feet long from bluff to bluff. 

The distance is not great from Sewanee down to the 
Tennessee. But what forest-covered monntain slopes 
mnst be covered or evaded before the r^;al carves of 
the river come in sight I And what a never-to-be-for- 
gotten ride the stream affords from the time it 
enters the state Qntil Chattanooga af^ears, seated 
in glory at the foot of Lookout Mountain, the sentinel 
of the Appalachians. 

Chattanooga seems to have more than its fair share 
of attractions. Mountains hem it in, Chickamauga Bat- 
tlefield is near by in Qeorgia, Missionary Bidge over- 
looks the city, while the Oovermnoit road along the 
crest makes easy the study of a panorama that every- 
one should see once, that few can see once without try- 
ing to see it again and yet again. 

Then there is Lookout Mountain, fifteen hundred 
feet above the river, to which access is easy, from which, 
on a clear day, bits of seven states are visible. But 
however frequently the attempt is made to fix tiie eye 
on the far spaces, it persists in dropping to the stately 
eurvee of the Tennessee, the famous Moocasin Bend, 
and then to the city of Chattanooga, threaded by a river 
on whose rocky bluffs are homes whose contented in- 
mates rejoice in the prosperify and the unexampled lo- 
cation of their favored city. 

It is difBcDlt to credit the statraamt that Chatta- 
nooga, instead of being one of the most deti^tfnl cities 
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THEOUGH TENNESSEE BY KIVEB 

in the land, might have been only an overgrown conntry 
town. But this is what the residents of OnntersviUe, 
a few miles away in Alabama, at the point where the 
Tennessee b^ids to the southeast, once tried to bring 
abont — not because they had any ill-will to Chatta- 
nooga, bnt because they wished their own town welL 
Abont the middle of the last century a member of the 
Alabama legislature, himself a resident of Gnnters- 
ville, sought a charter for a railroad to connect the 
Tennessee and tiie Coosa Rivers, in the hope that it 
might become part of a great through railroad. The 
plan seined to be working oat a few years later when 
the road from Memphis by way of Atlanta to Charles- 
ton was planned. The Guntersville citizen almost suo- 
ceeded in having it routed from Decatur to OnntersviUe, 
and then on to Atlanta. If he had succeeded, Chat- 
tanooga vonld have been left far to one side. But Chat- 
tanooga interests became busy, and the contest was 
sharp. Finally the governors of Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, CFeorgia and South Carolina each 
appointed three men, fifteen in all, who should dedde 
the question. The vote in committee was a tid — and 
the chairman cast his vote for the Chattanooga route, 
thus making it the great railroad center of the middle 
Sonth~or so the story is told by John Allen Wyeth, 
son of the Quntersville man -^o failed in bis dream 
of making his home town great, 

Chattanooga is the Gate City to that mountain 
region between the Tennessee Biver and the Unaka 
MountainB, on the border of North Carolina, which has 
been called the Switzerland of America. In asoen^g 
the monntain-girt river and its antecedent, the Clinch 
(or, as the Indian caUed it, the Pelissippi), the adven- 
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turer moves in a southeasterly direotion toward the 
Virginia linew At first he has <mi his left the mg^ed 
Waldea's Bidge that long proved an almost insuper- 
able barrier to commerce with the central part of the 
state, and on the right the region of the Great Indian 
War Path. 

On the way to Knoiville there is a county seat whose 
sifi^ for greatness that mifi^t have been sounds like 
that of Guntersville. Nearly half a oentnry ago a 
resident proudly called attention to the fact that its 
location at ttie junction of the Tennessee and a tribu- 
tary river was more advantageous than that of any 
other town in the United States. "If half the money 
that has been spent on the Allegheny, the Ohio luid the 
Monongahela was expended on the Tennessee and its 
tributaries . . . such localities as Kingston would 
attract the attention Uiey deserve," Utis man stated 
with assurance. At the same time he printed a map 
to show that Kingston was the center. Thus he was 
the ancestor of all the makers of similar maps of cities 
that have become more or less famous. 

Once Kingston was the capital of Tennessee, but the 
glory was short-lived. As capital it was a successor 
of Knoiville, whiidi had that honor during its early 
history, first in 1791, when Governor Blount made it 
the seat of government of the Territory of the United 
States south of the Ohio Biver. 

In early days emigration was attracted to Knox- 
viHe by the beauty of its surroundings, and visitors 
have not yet ceased to marvel at its command of the 
East Tennessee Valley, near the junction of the Ten- 
nessee and the Frendi Broad. There are so many 
heights from which the eye can lo<^ away over water 
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and vBUeys to olond-Mnbraoing moontaina that it is not 
easy to choose among tiiem. Bat perhaps the gem 
among tiiem all is the Comitiy Club summit, with its 
view of the Tennessee, making a circuit, ahzLost com- 
plete, and far beyond the wooded slopee and peaks of 
the Unakas. Once the river traffic was important, and 
it ia still worth reckoning. But for the tourist the charm 
of the river is not in its ability to bear the products 
of the valley, but in the access it pves to regions be- 
yond the bustle of the raty whose Northern witerprise 
and Southern hospitality make a combination that has 
given to it a position of pronunenoe not only in Ten- 
nessee but in the entire South. 

Knozville was not yet begun when, in the nortiieast 
section of tiie state, the pioneers tried a most interest- 
ing experiment in statecraft. Leaders among the set- 
tlers thought that the cession to Congress of the lands 
west of the TTnakas was not a solution to their prob- 
lem of remoteness from the seat of government in North 
Carolina. So they proceeded to oi^nize the state of 
Franklin (or Frankland, the h<ane of free men, as some 
wanted to call it, but the name Franklin was later chosen 
officially). Offices were provided for, and a constitution 
was proposed by Sam Houston ; this was voted down 
in favor of a revision of the North Carolina constitu- 
tion. Provision was made that taxes shoold be paid in 
flax, linen, tow linen, linsey, beaver skin, cased otter 
skin, woolen doth, bacon, tallow, beeswax, whisky, 
apple toddy, sugar, deer skin and tobacco. The salaries 
of state officers were to be paid in such of these articles 
as were collected. 

The first court-house was built at Greeneville, north- 
east of Ejioxville. The location was at the lower oor- 
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ner of the present coart-hoQBe lot. The bnilding was 
of onhewn logs, without windows and with only an 
□ngaarded openmg for a door. In this structure the 
oonstitntion was adopted and the name of the state 
was chosen ofiSoially. Perhaps the delegates were too 
busy to heed the fact that fish were plentiful in the 
streams near at hand, but to-day visitors are not so 
indifferent to surroundings that are ideal for the hun- 
ter or for the fisherman. And if a man's chief interest is 
scenery, what an invitation is given by the Noliohncky 
Valley, below the ridge on which the town is bnilt, and 
the Great Smoky Mountains on one side and the Clinch 
MoTmtains on the other ! 

The near-by connty-seat town, Jonesboro, is also 
famous for its connection with the infant state. Here, 
in the oldest town of Tennessee, founded in 1779, the 
first session of the legislature was held. The mountain 
men who composed it felt at home here, for it is but 
a few miles to the highest summits of the Unakas, 
among them Qreat Bald, which boasts 5500 feet. 

Between Jonesboro and Knoxville is a third town 
that was prominent in the days of Franklin — ^Dan- 
dridge, the only town in the country named for Mrs. 
George Washington — ^Mrs. Martha Dandridge Wash- 
ington. Both Sam Houston and Daniel Boone were at 
home in Dandridge in the heroic days of the monn- 
tainmen. 

For four years the stete of Franklin held its own, 
in spite of the appeals and the threats of the Governor 
of North Carolina, the setting up of a rival govern- 
ment in its own territory and the defection of many of 
its supporters. At length, in 1788, those who stiU re- 
mained faithful to Franklin dedded that the time had 
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oome to yield to North Carolina, it being understood 
that a new govemiuent wonld be set up before long. 

It is not easy to exhaust the interest of this comer 
of Tennessee where the monntMn rivers have worn 
their way through the opposing monntains. Bristol, 
part of it over the line in Ylrginia, has in its immediate 
vicinity one hundred miles of splendid roads for the 
automobile, many of them on ridges two thousand feet 
high. Holston Mountain and, farther -^onth, Boan 
Mountain, demand the inspection of the lover of tiie 
heights, even if the roads are not good except for the 
tramper. Watauga speaks eloquently of another 
famous attempt at independent statecraft that bore rich 
fruit when Tennessee was organized. 

And then there is Sycamore Shoab on the Watauga 
Biver, where a monument erected by the Daughters of 
t^e American Bevolution tells of the undying fame of 
sturdy mountaineers, adherents of the cause of the 
Colonies. When Major Ferguson of the British Army 
sent them word to desist from their opposition they 
decided to give their answer in person ; they would cross 
the monntains, kill Ferguson, luid put his army to 
flight. At Sycamore Shoals tiiey assembled, on Sep- 
tember 25, 1780; then they made their difficult way 
across the Unakas, traveling so swiftly that the forces 
of the enemy were surprised at Kings Mountain, North 
Carolina. In the battle that followed the mountain 
men were victorious. The day of victory, October 7, 
1780, is noted with red letters in the annala of the 
Bevolution, for it was "the day that made Yorktown 
a near possibility." 

Kings Mountain is in Gaston County, North Caro- 
lina, and in Tork County, South Carolina. The monu- 
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ment dedicated in 1909 is just over the line in 
South Carolina. 

Once, in his young manhood, John Mnir stood on a 
summit near the battlefield. He had climbed there in 
response to the invitation of a mountaineer, who said 
to him, "I will take you to the highest ridge in the 
conntry where you can see both ways; yon will have 
a view of all the world on one side of the mountain and 
all creation on the other." 

The heart throbs with something more than rare- 
fied air as the pilgrim follows in the steps of the nature- 
lover. For 1^0 can stand on one of these sunmiits and 
look away to the broad lands to the north, to the soath* 
to the east, to the west, without rejoicing that he is a 
citizen of America, the land won by pioneers whose 
privations and triumphs have opened the way for that 
large service of h.nmanity to which the call has oome so 
insistently during these later years I 
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CHAPTER XXV 
CUMPSES OF FERTILE MISSISSIPPI 

MISSISSIPPI shares with Alabama eome of 
the beet of the coast of the Oulf of Mexico. 
In fact, when "the Gulf Coast" is spoken of 
the thoughts torn naturally to the limited portion of 
coast line that belongs to the two states hy extension 
between crowding Louisiana on the west and jealons 
Florida on the east Florida and Lotiisiana and Texas 
are partners in the glqrions sweep of the Gnlf 's shore 
line, and these states are justified in talking in glowing 
terms of what their share of the coast means to them. 
But many people feel that the states between Florida 
and Louisiana have the best of the good-natured argu- 
ment among the partners as to whose possession is 
finest, and that to Mississippi must be given the palm 
because of having the compact segment where there is 
supreme delight for those who listen to the call of the 
sea in winter. Louisiana long ago succeeded in secnr- 
ing title to millions of acree of oyster beds dose in 
shore which Mississippi claimed, but so long as that 
state retains the more than one hundred miles from the 
Alabama line to Pearl River she can look with equanim- 
ity on her neighbor's possession of the oyster beds. 

One of the features that make residence along Mis- 
sissippi's water boundary so delij^tful is the series of 
long, narrow islands that separate Mississippi Sound 
fr<Hn the open Gulf. Strung along the Sound are 
a dozen rosorts where Northerners like to go year 
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after year, aad where reeidents of both Looiaiana 
and MisBissippi spend vacation days. Pascagonla, 
on Paseagoala Sound, is more of a commercial 
town than a reeort, bnt fishermen have learned its 
attraction. Biloxi, also called by Oeorge W. Cable 
the mother of Louisiana and the birthplace of New 
Orleans, has surprises in store for those who seek 
.their pleasure on shore. Golf port talks of its trftutary 
KFeen and speckled tront, sheepshead, redfish, croakeis, 
Spanish mackerel and even tarpon, and boasts of its 
reputation among the seekers after health and the joyB 
of respite from business or the soda! life of the cities. 
Pass Christian is old enough to talk of a place in the 
affections of men and women of long ago and young 
enough to draw multitudes of those to whom "the Gnlf 
Coast" means, in general, Mississippi and, specifically, 
Paas Christian. Those who thus fall heir to the cozy 
resorts are not at a loss to know what to do with them- 
selves. They sail on the Sound, they fish in the depths, 
they go out to Breton Island Bird Eeservation, where 
the lauding galls and the royal terns seem to know 
that they are protected by the strong hand of the Gov- 
ernment. Perhaps they stand entranced on the shore, 
looking out on its calm, bine expanse to the open waters 
beyond the islands; tiiey glide in thwr oars along the 
famous shell roads that border the shore, connecting 
some of the resorts; they dream of the heroic days 
when Spain and France played battledore and shuttle- 
cock with the lands that border the Gulf and the waters 
where the vessel of many an adventurer picked its way 
between the off-shore isluids. 

On the west as on the armth Mississippi borders on 
the water. But on the west is the lordly Mississippi 
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with its sinnons curves that make the boundary line 
twice as long as that on the east. On or dose to the 
Father of Waters are three historic towns that vie with 
any in tiie Mississippi Valley in interest and person- 
ality. To the traveler who oomes there from the Gulf 
Natchez comes first, whether the city is approached by. 
highway, by railroad or by river. Those who go up the 
river to-day fare far better than the emigrants of long 
ago who floated downstream from Pittsburg, Louisville 
and Cairo, or aaooided it after solving the myateriee 
of the Delta. 

When the pioneers came to Natchez th^ saw 
vrhatf in 1790, William Bartram said was as beautiful 
as any country to be found, with its great forests of 
live-oaks and beach, thicMy studded with magnificent 
blooming trees and shrubs, such as the magnolia, bay, 
japonica, cape jessamine. Everywhere he found the 
long- and short-leaf pine, white oak, red oak, live-oak, 
pecan, hickory and poplar, most of than enveloped in 
streamers of long grey moss. Some of these trees are 
now extinct,, except as they are cultivated, but the 
countiy is still beautiful. And what wide-spreading 
views are presented from the perpendicular bluffs of 
the <aty, rising more than two hundred and fifty feet I 
Below is the river sweeping by in all its pride, in the 
distance are the flat green fields of Louisiana, wiale on 
the Mississippi side the landscape is more varied, eepe- 
omlly in the valley of St. Catherine's Creek and among 
the Devil's Punch Bowls to the north of the city, great 
cavities both weird and wild. Not far away is Mam- 
moth BayoQ, where remarkable relics of the prehistoric 
mammotii have been found, while reminders of the 
people vho one day enjoyed the beauty of these fertile 
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lands are everywhere in the monnda. Of these Emer- 
ald Mound is most important 

The names of both D 'Iberville and De Bienville 
are linked with the story of Natchez. In 1716 De Birai- 
ville bnilt Fort Rosalie within the present limits of the 
city, but when this was captured by the English in 1763 
it was renamed Fort Panmnre. Sixteen years later 
Spain captured the fort. In 1783 she prontised by 
treaty to give it np, but she retained possession onlil 
1798. The town, called "the cradle of Mississippi," 
was begron while Spain thus boldly held on. The Cathe- 
dral was built in what is now the business center. 

Natdiez became the first territorial capital and in- 
creased in importance until it became the commercial 
capital of the state. After the panic of 1837 it yielded 
much of its importance, but it can never yield the diarm 
of the old days when it was a favorite dwelling-place 
of wealthy planters and became a social city of note. 

In 1802 the territorial capital was moved to Wash- 
ington, six miles from Natchez, of which little now 
remains. In 1807 when Aaron Burr, after his arrest 
about twenty miles farther north, was admitted to bail 
here, the town was in its glory. While out on bail he 
met a young girl whom history knows as Madeline 
described as "a miracle of beauty." He visited her 
frequently at her home near Washington, and vainly 
triad to persuade her to flee with him when he forfeited 
his bail. She refused to go, but promised to wait for 
hifn. For many years she was faithful to the exile, 
until, from England, he wrote to release her from 
her promise. 

Half way between Natchez and Yioksbnrg, and ten 
miles from the Mississippi, Port Gibson is situated cm 
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the platean between Bayoa Pierre and the hills on the 
Boath. The first settler in the neighborhood was Cap- 
tain Thaddens Lyman, the Connecticut soldier who re- 
ceived from England a grant of twenty thousand acres 
on Bayon Pierre. With his followers he ascended the 
river from New Orleans, traveling on barges and in 
rowboats. To this day the lands he owned are known as 
the Lyman Mandamus, reminder this of the fact that 
his was one of the two English grants in Misaia- 
sippi. Thns the first plantation of the neighborhood 
came from the English crown, but Port Oibson itself 
owes its beginning to Spain. In 1788 Q^ibson, the first 
settler, received a grant from that country; but the 
town was not laid out until 1803. It soon became a 
thrrving town. Long before Yicksburg was foimded 
it was of great eommercial importance. Even yet it 
is to be reckoned with both by the business man and 
the tourist. 

Thirty miles north of Port Oibson is Vieksburg, 
whic^ though it cannot lay claim to as great age as its 
neighbors, has the distinction of being built on an elbow 
of land across which, in the days of the Civil War, Gen- 
eral Grant wanted to cat a canal that his vessels might 
avoid the deadly fire of the batteries that protected both 
city and river. Then the citizens strenuously objected to 
the canal, bat the day came when ih&y devoted all their 
energies to canal btdlding. This was in 1876, when the 
lawless Mississippi cat across the peninsnla and left 
the city far from the water whidi was its life. Despair 
settled on Yicksburg, antil somebody pointed oat how 
easy it would be to direct by canal the waters of the 
Yazoo, which entered the Mississippi above the dty, 
into the old bed of the river. This was done, and once 
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more Tioksbur? on its Walnnt Hills looked down 
serenely on bnsy vharres and pnffing steamboats. 

The canal that saved a city is only (me of Vioks- 
burg's claims to fame. Another is the great cemetery 
on the hills to the north, where sixteen thonsand Fed- 
eral soldiers lie buried, within easy distance of the 
soraie of struggle that bad such vast inflnenoe on the 
fortunes of war. 

Vlc^bnig was less than forty years old at the time 
of the sncoessf ol attempt at canal bmlding, and she was 
not thirty years old when the canal that failed was 
begnn. But long years before these att«npts to con- 
quer nature primitive be^^nners had succeeded in posh- 
ing through the wilderness and over tiie bills a road that 
made possible progress on land, as the Uississlppi 
made easy the passage by water. This was the famous 
Natdiez Trace, whidi ran from the MiaalBsippi at 
Natchez, by Bayou Pierre, below Vieksburg, throngfa 
the heart of Mississippi, crossing the border below 
loka, near the northeast corner of the territory, and 
passing beyond the Tennessee at Colbert's Ferry, be- 
low Muscle Shoala. The northern terminus of that five 
hundred and one miles of road was at Nashville, where 
comieotion was made from Lexington, ChiiUoothe, 
Zanesville and Pittsbui^. 

One historian says of this road: "Down it passed 
a steady stream of travelers, often men of wealth jour- 
neying to the South in search of land and other pn^t- 
able investment; up it passed traders, supercai^oee 
and boatmen from New Orleans, who would take the 
long journey overland to their homes one thonsand 
miles away, through regions infested by outlaws, dose 
to the site of thriving Jackson, since 1821 cafutal of 
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the state, through the Indian lands so reluctantly 
yielded by the Choctaws to the adrandng settlers." 

One of the most famous of the early pilgrims on the 
Traoe was Alexander Wilson, tiie Philadelphia school- 
master tamed natnralist. In 1810, when not far from 
Nashville, he stopped with an iimkeeper named Isaac 
Walton, who, after talking to him of his purpose to 
study the birds of the Soutii, said: "I oannot and will 
not charge you anything. Whenever you come this way, 
call and stay with me ; you shall be welcome. " 

Prom Nashville Wilson wrote to a friend in Phila- 
delphia: "Nine hundred miles fnsn you sits Wilson, 
the hunter of birds * nests and sparrows, just preparing 
to enter on a wilderness of 780 miles — most of it in the 
territory of Indians — alone but in good spirits, and 
expecting to have every p04^et crammed with skins of 
new and extraordinary birds before he reaches the city 
of New Orleans." 

The road Wilson took was one of the most famoos 
roads of the South in early days. To-day it is only 
a memory. But there has grown around the territory 
it pierced a great state whose people reap the froits 
of the toils of the pioneers, whose visitors feast on 
beantifnl prospects, it may be with more leisure, but 
surely not with more appredation than was shown hy 
those hardy men of other days. 
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TRIANGULATING LOUISIANA 

EGYPT has been called the Gift of the Nile, be- 
canse of liie annual overfiow of the river that 
renews the fertility of the narrow valley. But 
the name ' * The Gift of the Mississippi ' ' may even more 
appropriately be given to the richest section of Louisi:- 
ana— from Baton Rouge east to the Mississii^ 
Sound, southwest to ihe Vermilion River and south 
to the Gulf. Since the day when tiie mouth of the Father 
of Waters was near the present site of Baton Bonge,' 
eight thousand square miles of these AUuvial Delta' 
Lands have been built up, two thousand feet de^, by the 
sediment from the stream carried down from the ter- 
ritory of thirty states. And the woi4 is still going on. 
Every year a million tons of sediment are carried down 
to the Gulf, and the strange Delta — where the river 
reaches out to the sea with its tentacles that look on the 
map like the fingers of a giant hand~is pushed out into 
the Gulf one mile in sixteen years. This is the region 
of which Enos A. Mills, the student of nature who 
knows how to make sdentifio facte attractive to all, 
has said: 

"The Mississippi Biver Delta contains age-old 
wreckage; it is a continental contribution built by the 
FaUier of Waters. It is a mingling of mountain frag- 
ments and broken farms, the blended min and richness 
of ten thousand plains and peaks. In it, side by side. 
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lie remnants of Pike's Peak, an Ohio hill, the heart of 
old Kentucky, a part of the Mammoth Cave, lava from 
old Yellowstone fires, glacial silt from Canadian moun- 
tains, dust from the Great Plains, sediments from rocks 
that were formed in anment seas, and even the black 
meteoric dust of burnt-out worlds and stars. A delta 
maybe a combination of all geological rock strata andof 
all life that has lived its little day and returned to dust, 
and may carry even the wreckage of other worlds than 
oura. A polished piece of granite in this delta may be 
as old, almost, as the earth. Erosion on Canadian 
mountains unearthed it. The soathward sweep of the 
ice king seized it, carried it a thoasand miles southward, 
grinding and redncing it, then depositing it in Ohio. 
Here a flood seized it, rushed it to a sandbar in the Mis- 
sissippi Biver, and it lingered. By slow stages it rolled 
its way down the Mississippi channel and at last came 
to I'est witMn sound of the sea. " 

Near the center of these Lonisiana Alluvial Delta 
Lands, on a great bend of the Mississippi, New Orleans, 
the Crescent City, proudly looks out on the river that 
built her foundations ages before D Iberville's de<»sion 
in 1718 to make this the site of the metropolis of the 
French possessions in America, 

Jn. the days of D 'Iberville the only sea approach to 
New Orleans was through one of the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi's Delta, but the enterprise of the city's com- 
mercial leaders and the skill of the Qoethals 
Engineering Company, led by the man who was the 
chief dependence of General Ooethals in building the 
Panama Canal, have provided a second route — ^from 
Mobile and Mississippi Sound, through Lake Pont- 
chartrain, and to the river by means of the twenty- 
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million-dollar IndnBtrial Canal, vith its vast Inner Har- 
bor. TMb oolosaal aohierement, the fulfilment of the 
dream of more than a oentnr^, has attracted c<»npara- 
tively little attention, in spite of the almoBt nnbeliev- 
able fignres that are a part of the Btoiy of the waterway 
that enables New Orleans to save forty miles in reach- 
ing the Gulf, to bring iron and coal diTectly from Bir- 
mingham and its tribatary territory, and to be one of 
the great ports onr the Intercoastal Canal f rcan Boston 
to the Sonthweat. The fonrteen-foot channel to the 
Gnlf will eventaally be made a thirty-five foot ohannd. 
The look that makes possible the descent from Lake 
Pontchartrain to the level of New Orleans is aii hun- 
dred feet long, inside measurement, and there are thirty 
feet of water on the silL In preparation for the lock a 
cnt sixty-five feet deep was made, and one hundred 
thousand enbio feet of earth were removed. The entire 
six miles of canal to the lake caUed for the excavation of 
ten million cnbio yards, enough to fill a train one hnn- 
dred miles long. Possibly figures like these mean less 
to the average reader than the statement that fourteen 
thousand piles were snnk throng the quicksand to 
make the foundations of the lock, or that from the lock 
to the Mississippi the canal leads through a ciypress 
swamp where the workmen had to clear away an aver- 
age of two htmdred trees to the acre. The i^^ress 
stumps of the surface were a great difficulty, but notii- 
ing in comparison with the stumps and logs found at 
various levels below the surface. These are the remains 
of forests eighteen thousand to twenty thousand years 
old, aocording to the theory of local geologists. Early 
in the earth's history great forests were where New 
Orleans now lies. They sank beneath the sea; rivCTS 
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with their sUt again built np the land and new forests 
grew; they, too, sank, and the cycle was repeated. The 
ordinary type of dredge, even with the strengUt of one 
thousand horsepower behind it, was nnable to pene- 
trate theBe obstacles, and special machinery was devel- 
oped by a New Orleans engineer to meet the difficulty. 

In 1766, when Captain Hany Gorden visited New 
Orleans, he spoke of "ihe Difficulty of Approach" that 
railroads and the Industrial Canal have helped to make 
a thing of the past: 

"New Orleans is bnt a small Town, not many good 
Houses in it, but iu general healthy and the Inhabitants 
well looked ; It's principal Staple is the Trade for Fnrrs 
and skins from the Illinoia ; their want of Negroes keep 
back && Indigo making: They have attempted Sugar, 
and there are now Five Plantations that produce it; 
but they do not make it tnm out to great Account. 
There is only a Stockade round the Place with a large 
Banquet, their Dependence for the Defence is the Diffi- 
culty of Approach, that up the Biver is tedious and 
easily opposed, particularly at the Detour d'Ang^ois, 
and there is only 12 Feet Water on the Bar. The Mili- 
tary Force at this Place is at present Small, not above 
eighty Spamards remain of those brought with 
their Governor." 

Mrs. Annie Royall, famous traveler of the early 
nineteenth century, formed a much more favorable 
impression when her pilgrimage through the South led 
her to the metropolis of Louisiana. After noting that 
the raty's name is pronounced by most of the people 
"Norlins,*' she declared, "From the very nature of its 
advantages the day is not distant when New Orleans 
will be the first dty in the TJnion, if not in the world. ' ' 

281 
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Suocessors of Mrs. Boyall maj revise her jodgment 
as to the future of the city, but they will not feel like 
questioning her entiinsiasm so far as its diarm is con- 
cerned. Everywhere they go they are confronted by 
reminders of the kaleidoscopic changes in the city's 
career, first under France, then under Spain, then under 
France once more until it became a possession of tiie 
United States in 1803. The transfer was made in the 
quaint old Cabildo, on Jackson Square, the former 
Place d'Armes, where St. Louis Cathedral also tells of 
the days of old- 
Even the names of the streets speak eloqn^itly of a 
past that is so different from that of any other dty in 
America. Canal, Rampart and Esplanade Streets are 
on the site of the moat of which Captain Gorden wrote. 
Camp Street is named for the one-lime Campo de 
Negros, or Camp of the Negroes. Poydras Street was 
named for one who owned land along that thorough- 
face. Tohoupitoulas Road, with its willow-grown bor- 
der, where landed flatboats and keelboats, predecessors 
of the steamboats, is to-day Tchonpitoulas Street 

The names of these streets bec<mie familiar to those 
who visit the Crescent City at the time of its great 
festival week, Mardi Qras, so called in memory of the 
fact that on Mardi Gras, Shrove Tuesday, D 'Iberville 
took possession for France of the country at tiie month 
of the MississippL For more than seventy-five years 
the carnival has been held annually during a period 
of five days. The Ball of the Knights of Momus, the 
Ball of the Knights of Proteus, the parade of Rex, 
king of the carnival, and the ball of the Mystift Krew of 
Comus delight both citizens and visitors. 

But let no one think that the only lime to see New 
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Orleans is doriufr the Mardi Gras festivaL The best 
season is when tiie (^owds are absent, when the wan- 
derer through the Vieux Carre, or old dty, has leisure 
to panse at the delightful French market ; to torn into 
one of the oyster bays — ^where, if he is unwise, he may 
call for a dozen raw oysters, only to find that he can- 
not possibly dispose of more than four or five of the 
monster bivalves set before him; or to take a seat in a 
Frendi restaurant down some side street where the 
chef knows the secret of making the delectable oyster 
loaf, which is only imitated in other cities. 

Mournfully he will pass the site of the famous old 
French opera house — scene of the first appearauoe in 
the United States of Adelina Patti — destroyed by fire 
in 1919. Be can stndy the iron balconies on the ancient 
French houses. If he is fortunate enough to spend a 
night in a mammolh four-poster bed in one of these bal- 
cony rooms, he can, in the morning, have the rare privi- 
lege of looking out from a pleasing point of vantage on 
the mixed throng in the street below, where soberly- 
dressed business men touch elbows with gayly garbed 
and voluminously turbaned negresses, or fashionable 
Creole women, descendants of French and Spanish an- 
cestors. And everywhere he will see the street gamins 
who have a keen scent for a stray two bits, not only on 
days that are fair but also when the rain descends in 
torrents and the gutters overfiow until pedestrians are 
glad to avail themselves of the pine boxes placed before 
them as stepping-stones by these convenient urchins. 

Not far from the city 's business center — whose mod- 
em high buildings are near-neighbors of structures that 
were modem when steamer traffic was in its glory, as 
well as of some of the survivors of the days of French 
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ownerehip — are warebonses where the familiar bales 
from the field oompresses are further compreased into 
startlingly small compass for export, and the docks 
where great ocean-going steamers discharge and re- 
oeive their oargoee. One can wander for hours on these 
doda, and can retam with pleasure the very next day 
and gaze at will on the busy scene— the handling of the 
cotton, the unloading of bananas from ihe West Indies, 
the trundling of molaases casks that ^ve out friendly 
streams for the gratification of the negro deckhands, 
the piling up of sacks of sngar bound for the refinery, 
which a convenient ganger samples with his auger until 
an amber-colored handf nl is within easy reach. 

Then comes the pilgrimage to St. Louis Cemetery, 
whose site was outside the old city walls. There moss- 
draped trees and vaults above gronnd — "ovens," as 
they are called in New Orleans — seldom fail to make the 
tourist glad that the grounds are open to the public, even 
if the "ovrais'^ are dosed to all but "members of the 
families'* of those whose names, many of them French, 
are inscribed on the stones that close the last resting- 
places of thousands. Metaire Cemetery, more modem, 
is well worth a visit, but St. Louis should be seen first. 

One of the names that finds place in a New Orleans 
cemetery is that of Paul Tnlane, descendant of a 
Hogaenot, a bachelor whose love was all given to the 
city where he made his fortune. When he died he pro- 
vided for the buUding and endowment of Tulane Uni- 
versity, that it might no longer be necessary for the 
dtizens of New Orleans to send their sons far away 
for an education. 

Tnlane University is opposite Audubon Park, one 
of the city's breathing places, named for the great 
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bird-lover who spent long months in the dty endnring 
hardship, while he made steady progress in the accom- 
plishment of his dream to ptrt on paper the birds of 
America. A bronze statne in the park shows him 
holding a note-book in one hand^ while in the other is a 
pendl with whidi he is about to set down his observa- 
tions of a bird he is intently watching. 

Audnbon first reached New Orleans in January, 
1821, after an adventarons trip from Natchez, where he 
had paused long enough to paint portraits of a shoe- 
maker and his wife in payment for two pairs of boots, 
one for himself, the other for a penniless companion. 
The first part of the jonmey was made on a keelboat 
in tow of the steamer Columbus. From Bayon Sara 
- the journey was continued in a rowboat, in which he was 
set adrift by the captain of the Cohmbus, who was in 
a bnrry to rea^ New Orleans. 

The bird-arUst landed penniless in the Crescent 
City. Next day he went to the French market and soon 
fonnd his way to the stalls of the bird sellers. There 
his heart swelled as he saw "mallard, teal, American 
widgeon, Canadian and snow geese, tell-tale goodwits, 
robins, bluebirds and red-wing blackbirds. " 

He lived for a lime on XJrsuline Street, near the old 
Convent, and he took many long walks through the 
streets and far out in the surrounding country. But 
the longer he remuned the less favorable became his 
judgment of the fair city. Five years later, after sev- 
eral visits, he wrote in his journal: "New Orleans to 
a Man who does not trade in Dollars or any other Such 
Stuffs is a miserable Spot" 

To-day those who follow in the steps of Audubon 
will not be ready to agree with an opinion that must 
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have been the resiilt of lus misfortonea. For every- 
where they tnm they will find f reah pleasore. From 
Aadnbon Park, with its 280 aores of live-oak avennes, 
palm-grove drives and oanoe streams, they can go 
across the city to City Pai^ only a litUe smaller, where 
more semi-tropioal trees grow above the velvety lawnsr 
among these being the f amons dnelling oaka, just pistol- 
shot apart, favorite hannt of the followers of the Code 
Dnello. And ^en reluctant consent is gained to leave 
the city itself tiiey can go to Chalmette, down the river, 
scene of the Battle of New Orleans or to Lake Pont- 
chartrain, with its f amons resort, Covington, acrosa the 
water in St. Tammany Parish, whidi gives such ready 
aooesa to the waterways Bogae Falaya, Tchefoncta 
River and Abita Biver. 

Within easy reach are other famoos fiahing and 
hunting resorts, reminders that New Orleans is in a 
region of whidi "William T. Eomaday wrote in "Onr 
Vanishing Wild Life": "There is one state in Amer- 
ica, and, so far as I know, only one, in which there 
is at this moment an old-time abmidance of game-bird 
life. That is the state of Looislana. The reason is not 
so very far to seek. For the birds tiiat do migrate — 
qoail, wild turkey and doves — the cover is yet abundant 
For the migratory game birds of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Louisiana is a grand oraitral depot, with terminal 
facilities that are unsurpassed. Her reedy shores, her 
vast marshes, her long coast line and abundance of food 
furnish what should not only be a haven but a heaven 
for ducks and geese. The great forests of Louisiana 
shelter deer, turkeys and fur-bearing animals galore; 
and rabbits and squirrels abound." 

It was to Louisiana that Theodore Roosevelt went 
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for a hanting holiday in October, 1907. His chosen 
grounds were far north of New Orleans in the Tensas 
River oonntry. From there he wrote to his son Ted : 

" 'Bad old father' is coming back after a sncoess- 
fnl trip. It was a success in every way, including the 
bear bunt; but in the case of the bear hunt we only 
just made it suocessfol and no more, for it was not 
until the twelfth day of steady hunting that I got my 
bear. Then I shot it in the most approved hunter's 
style, going up on it in a cane braie as it made a walk- 
ing bay before the dogs. I also killed a deer — ^more by 
luck than anything else, as it was a difScult shot. ' ' 

Louisiana abounds not only in game, but in musioal 
and unusual names like Zwolle, Vivian, Bodessa, 
Neame, Juanlta, Be Quincy, Florien, Bon Ami, Ana- 
coco, Opelousas, Natchitoches, Tanppahoa, Bronssard, 
Thiboudaux, Grand Coteau, Plaqnwnine and Iberville. 

Iberville is in Ascension Parish, whose westera bor- 
der is the Mississippi Biver. No visitor to Louisiana 
should be content without taking a trip by steamboat 
up the stream at least as far as the upper border of this 
parish, if possible going ashore on one of the abutting 
plantations and riding through the cane fields on a 
primitive field-car drawn on its iron track by a mule 
and driven by a typical plantation Negro. The journey 
should be continued to Baton Bouge, since 1847 the 
capital of the state, chosen for one reason, perhaps, be- 
cause it is on a bluff far above t^e reach of floods. 

But why stop at Baton Bouge T Go on around the 
bends above the city, where the river wanders with ap- 
parent aimlessaess — ^meanders in tortuous fashion be- 
cause the water has chosen the path of least resistance, 
a choice that, in time of flood, often leads to the over- 
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coming of Bome of the wicker barriers that onoe turned 
the water, tintil a new ohaimel is made, acroas a bend. 

The MissiBsippi is the best example in the United 
States of a stream that meanders thus and that changes 
its meanderings in a way atill more trying, so that rt 
is always proving a pnzzle to those who live on Its 
banks or have basinesB on its waters. Channels change, 
acres disappear or shift from one side of the stream 
to ihe otiier, and so many other like things ooear that 
the startling oeaaes to startle and the nuexi>ected be- 
oomes the erp&cAed. 

Those who studied John Pinkerton'a Qeograpl^ of 
1804 were told of tha shifting Misssissippi in the fol- 
lowing words : 

"The direction of the channel is so crooked that 
from New Orleans to the month of the Ohio, a dis- 
tance whidi does not exceed 460 miles in a straight line, 
is about 856 by water. It may be shortened at least 
250 miles by catting across ei^t or ten neoks of land, 
some of which are not tiurf7 yards wide." 

St. Francisville, in West F^ciana Parish, some 
distance north of Baton Rouge, is at the beginning of 
one of the most striking meanders in Lonisiana. Al(»ig 
this stretch of river, one day in 1821, passed Andubon 
the naturalist on his way to Oakley, the plantation homo 
of James Pirrie on Bayou Sara, a sln^sh tributary 
of the Mississippi Audubon had promised to tutor 
Pirrie 's daughter for sixty dollars a month, with the 
understanding that he was to have half of his time for 
hunting and drawing. 

After leaving the stream at St. Francisville Audu- 
bon walked five miles to Oakley. Inhisjoomalhenoted 
the startling diange in the scenery along the roate. 
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Instead of lowlands, seen all the way from New OrieanSf 
there were allnring highlands. "The rich magnolia, 
covered with fragraait bloBSMns, the holly, the beech, 
the tall, yellow poplars, the hilly gromid and even 
the red clay all excited my admiTation^" he wrote. 
' ' Such an entire change in the face of natnre in ao short 
a time seems ahnost snpematnraL Surrounded once 
more by nomeroos warblers and thrushes, I enjoyed 
the scene." 

The plantation home at Oakley is still standing. 
Francis Hobart Herrick, in his biography of the natur- 
alist, says it has changed bat little since that time, but 
the century that has nearly sped its course has added 
strength and beauty to the moss-hung oaks whidi now 
encompass it and temper the heat of the southern sun 
in the double-decked galleries which encloso its whole 
front Built of the enduring cypress, the house stands 
as firm and sonnd as the gaunt but living sentinels of 
that order which tower from the brakes not far away. 
It ia occupied to-day by the great granddaughter of 
the young woman whom Audubon tutored. 

The stay at Oakley was brought to a condnsion by 
the jealousy of Miss Pirrie's physician, her lover, who 
said that the maiden's healtii would not permit her to 
write or draw for a period of four months I 

Only a few miles above Oakley is the mouth of the 
Bed Biver, maker of millions of acres of alluvial land, 
most of it as yet undeveloped. Modem travelers up tiie 
river that flows tiirough this rich domain find it difficult 
to realize what a menace to health and comfort the 
stream was in early days when the heavy timber along 
the banks fell into the water, choked the channel for a 
distance of one hundred and fifty or two hundred mil^ 
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diverted the watera, and so spread malaria over a wide 
extent of conntiy. 

Q. 'W. Featherstonhangh, an English traveler ^o 
visited the country in 1835, wrote with wonder : " Of the 
extent of the deposits of dead timber something like an 
adequate idea can be formed 1^ giving some details 
of the natnre and extent of that particalar one called 
the Oreat Baft, and of those means adopted to roaove 
it, 'idiich do so mnch honor to the Congress that author- 
ized tbem, and to Captain Shreve, the t^cer to whom 
the execation of the work was entrusted. When this 
intelligent and energetic man came upon the ground 
in the spring of 1833, be found that the raft extended 
up the bed of the river for one hundred and fifty nules. 
Not that the whole channel of the river was blocked 
up by it, but the dead timber occupying one-third of 
the breadth of the river, the whole stream had oonse- 
qnently becrane unnavigable, numerous nmd islands 
having been formed everywhere, especially on the sur- 
face of the raft, and trees and bushes growing (m them 
alL Not far from the line of the river were numerous 
lagoons and swamps — once its ancient bed — ^into wbidi 
the river pours by bayous and low plaoes; these he 
stopped up with timber taken from the raft, and, con- 
fining the stream to its bed, prodnoed a current of three 
milea an hour ; whereas, before he b^^an his operations, 
he found the river quite dead, and without current for 
forty miles below the southern terminatifm of the raft. 
As soon as a carrent was established he, by means of 
huge floating saw mills, worked by steam, oat portions 
of the raft out, and let them float down the stream. At 
length the current became sufficiently lively to wear 
away the mud banks and island and give an average 
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depth of twenty-five feet to the river. Daring the 
first season of hui operation he snooeeded in r^noTing 
abont serenfy milea of the whole mass of the Great 
Baft, and it is now confidently believed that a good 
steamboat miTigation will soon be opened to its 
farthest extrait" 

Captain Shreve removed the obstmction for about 
one-tenth of the three million dollarB at which he esti- 
mated the cost before taking the contract for the Gov- 
ernment. His headquarters were at Shreveport, not 
far from the point where the Bed Biver mters Lonisi- 
ana from Arkansas. 

Shreveport, the seccaid dty of Lonisiana, is the 
center of a territory of great possibilitiee. Timber, oil, 
gas, cotton and sugar-cane prove the wisdom of Captain 
Shreve when he pitched his camp on tiie high ground 
at this point. Here the river touches the remarkable 
backbone of West Louisiana, a ridge varyii^ in width 
from twenty to fifty miles, between the Sabine Biver 
on the west and Bed Biver and Caleaaieu Biver on the 
east, and reaching to within forty miles of the Qxilf . 
Along this ridge are some of the choicest parts of 
the state. 

The traveler who ascends the Mississippi and Bed 
Bivers to Shreveport, then goes by rail aloi^ the ridge 
from Shreveport to Lake Charles — in the midst of the 
long^leaf pine r^on, where there is access to the Gulf 
by way of the beautiJfal Calcasieu Biver and the canal 
fourteen feet deep and ninety feet wide— and finally 
passes to New Orleans, across the southern end of the 
state, will have completed a triangular trip whidi will 
enable him to say he has really seen Louisiana. 
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IN THE LAND OF HOUSTON 

UNTIL Texas the marvelons is aotually crossed 
from east to west and from north to soath it 
means little to a man to read that the area is 
more than two hundred and sixty-eiglLt thonsand square 
miles. But when the Southern Pa<jific passenger from 
New Orleans to Los Angeles finds himself for the 
greater part of two days within the sontiiweBtem em- 
pire, or when the two-day trip from Trinidad, Colo- 
rado, to Corpus Christi is almost all of it within the 
land of Houston, the vast size of the state — ^more than 
five times that of Illinois and nearly six times that of 
Tennessee — is appreciated. 

And what a variety of surface tiiere is in the vast 
area of which many think — according to tiie portion 
they have seen — as a re^on of nninteresting flat lands, 
or a series of depressions known locally as hog-wallows, 
or a sncoession of endless barren plains, or a territoiy 
of rugged mount^ns ! In fact, tiie state contains aU 
these interesting regions in snooeesion, and more. 
There is the Coastal Plain or Coast Prairie, the For- 
ested Area where the pine woods flourish, the fertDo 
Black "Waiy Priurie, the Grand Prairie, the Central 
Denuded B^rai, the IJano Estaoado or Staked Plain^ 
level, grass-oovered, with here and there a growth of 
bear grass and yucca — and the lands across the Pecos 
where the mountains rise until Guadahipe Peak, the 
highest point in the state, is ninety-five hundred feet 
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above the aea. Sorely there is ample variety in Texas t 
And every one of theae clearly defined portions of the 
state is as hirge as many another state in the Union t 

Not long after leaving Lake Charles, Louisiana, the 
Southern Pacific passenger enters the region of the 
first Texas oil bonanzas, near Beanmont, well within 
the Coastal Plain. Once tiie city was dependent on its 
lumber and rice. These commodities are still handled 
in a princely manner, but oil has saoceeded in pnshing 
other products into the baokgronnd. 

There was a time when to the sportsmen the name 
Beamnont brought up visions of duaka and geese and 
quail near by, as well as bear and tui^^rs in Uie Big 
Thicket, fish in the Neches Biver, or bathing in the 
warm waters of the Gulf an hour's ride away. But 
now most people forget these allurements in the ex- 
citement of Ustening to the tales of those who have 
won f ortmies or who think they are just on the point 
of becoming independent through the wealth hidden 
deep in the earth untold ages ago. 

The oil wells ebb and flow, the boom dies down only 
to take on new life, but the city keeps on growing from 
year to year. Why shouldn't it, when its dtizens have 
had the energy to make it a seaport, thoufi^ it is far 
inland, by means of the twenty-six foot channel in the 
Neches, of which several hundred ocean-going ships 
take advantage each year, tying up for a season at one 
of the municipal docks on the water front thirty-five 
nulcs longT 

Houston, too, has triumphed over ^bje fifty miles 
that s^>arate it from the Gulf by the oonstmction of a 
deep^ea channel for vessels laden with oil and rice and 
lumber. For the building of the channel she had en- 
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ooaragomoat in Buffalo Bayon, which gave its name to 
the aettlCTient as late aa 1849, when it was a mere ham- 
let Yet this was Uurteen years after the grandiloqaent 
advertisement which told of the town situated "at the 
point which must ever command the trade of the largest 
and richest portion of Texas." The advertisement 
went on to say, "Nature seems to have designated this 
place for the fntore seat of government." 

It was, indeed, the temporary locati'on of the capital 
of the Eepublio of Texas. On April 16, 1837, the execa- 
tive departments were removed by vessel from Colnm- 
bia. lite same schooner carried the equipment of the 
Telegraph, which, before leaving Oolmnbia, said : "The 
process of building is rapidly advancing in Honaton. 
. . . The boildiog iut^ided (or onr press is 
nearly finished." 

A month later, however, the Telegraph wailed in dis- 
appointment: "Like others who have confided in 
speculative things, we have been deceived; no bnild- 
ing has even been nearly finished at Houston intended 
for the press; fortunately, however, we have saoceeded 
in renting a shanty, whidi, although like the oapitol in 
this place- 



is the only convenient bnilding obtainable.*' 

When Audubon visited Houston in 1837 he was not 
enUiosiastic. "The Buffalo Bayou had risen about six 
feet," he wrote, "and the neighboriitg prairies were 
covered with water; there was a wild and desolate look 
cast on the surrounding scenery. We had already 
passed two little girls, encamped on the bank of the 
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bayon, oooking a Boanly meal ; shanties, oai^oes of hogs- 
heads, barrels, etc., were spread about the landing, and 
Indians, dronk and hallooing, were stombling aboat in 
the mud in every direction." 

Then he went on to tell of wading throagh water 
np to the ankles on his way to the President's man- 
sion, a 1(^ house of two rooms and a passage between. 
Kext he proceeded to the oapitol, * * as yet without a roof, 
while the floor, benches and tables of both houses of 
Congress were as well saturated with water as our 
clothes had been in the morning." 

Houston has become one of the proudest cities of 
Texas, but she is not ashamed of the heroic days, nor of 
the early heroes who maintained her independence. 
Proudly she shows the visitor to San Jacinto battle- 
field, where General Sam Houston defeated Santa Anna 
and paved the way for the coming of the Lone Star 
State into the Union. 

On his way to Houston Audubon entered Galveston 
and looked on many reminders of the war so reoently 
ended. "The only objects of interest we saw were the 
Mexican prisoners ; they are used as slaves — ^made to 
carry wood and water and cut grass for the horses and 
such work; it is said that some are made to draw 
the plow." 

The presence of the Mexican prisoners on Galveston 
Island was a fit sequel to the history of this bit of 
low-lying land facing the Gulf. The first visitors came 
in 1686 when La Salle discovered the bay. In 1816 Jean 
Lafltte, pirate of the Gulf, took possession, and, when 
perhaps one thousand discontended men flocked to his 
standard, he was appointed governor of ^e island. 
His power increased until the day — an unfortunate day 
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for him— when he ventured to lay rongfa huids <m a 
ship that fiew the Stars and Stripes. 

The real beginning of the modem settlement was in 
1837, the year of Andabon's visit Since that time there 
has been a constant Btmggle with untoward conditions. 
The dream was "to have Liverpool ships of largest 
draught at the very docks. " This was the statement 
made in 1874 when a hnmoroos artist piotnred the un- 
loading of a schooner at Galveston — a negro with a 
mnle and a cart, over the hab in water, driving from 
schooner to shore 1 

To-day Galveston has a marvelously complete equip- 
ment. It is a port of the first magnitude. The mam- 
moth sea wall bids defiance to the waves that once 
brought destruction and death in their wake. Be- 
claimed from the sea by the perseverance of undaunted 
citizens, "the Oleander City" welcomes those who go 
there once, wondering, perhaps, if they will not be bored 
by the languor of a aom-tropical seaside town, and 
remain long or return promptly, because they are enam- 
ored of the stnmge but desirable combination of bustle 
and rest, cbange and stability. This combination ib 
typified so well by the heroio statue of Henry Rosen- 
berg, the Swiss merchant-benefactor, at the comer of 
Broadway and Bosenberg Avenues. Of this statue 
the Galveston News said, at the time of the unveiling : 

"Bising in silent dignity from a Galveston espla- 
nade of spreading palms, blossom-laden oleanders, and 
dose-cropped grass, a great bronze figure looks stead- 
fastly to the north, out over the plains of Texas. It is 
a Texas of roaring cities, of busy towns, of crop-bearing 
fields that now meets the gaze of the tranquil bronze 
face, looking out on harbors filled with ocean liners^ 
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aorosB the ooaat conotiy track gardens, past the mid- 
state fields of cotton, to the horizon-bounded phiins 
where cattle thrive." 

The statne stands near the upper end of Oalveeton 
Island, one of the many low islands that fringe the long, 
ottrring coast line of Texas, separating th^ waters of 
the Gnlf from the quiet bays and lagoons that make 
the harbors where ocean-going vessels enter, and where 
are the pleasure resorts to which Texans and those 
who have learned the joys that Texas offers gather in 
the time of the state's greatest appeal. When Is thatf 
Go to Texas and learn for yourself t There are as many 
opinions on this point as tliere are seasons. 

The nest of the islands below Galveston Island is 
Matagorda Island, which, with Matagorda Peninsula 
on the northeast, protects the waters of Matagorda 
Bay and San Antonio Bay, notable because these were 
entered by La Salle when he was searching for the 
mouth of the Mississippi. One of his two ships was 
wrecked. Later he built Fort St. Louis, the first 
European settlement in Texas. 

The pilgrim who follows the coast to tiie southeast 
speedily finds Padre and Mustang Islands, with 
Aransas Pass and Corpus Christi Pass, the narrow 
inlets leading to glorious Corpus Christi Bay, eighteen 
miles wide and more than twenty-five miles long, haunt 
of the birds that delight the sportsman's heart — geese, 
brant, crane and ducks of many kinds, mallard, pintail, 
widgeon, canvas-back, teal and blue-bill; home of Uie 
red fish, the speckled trout, the Spanish mackerel and 
even tbe Silver King, or leaping tarpon ; favorite resort 
of those who seek bathing beaches where conditions ai'e 
so favorable that those who once enter the water forget 

U7 
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the hoars for meals while they gain strength for oarrj- 
ing the responsibilities of later days. 

Corpus Christi has a ri^t to the title lovingly g^ven 
to her, ' ' The Naples of the Gulf. " As in Naples, skies 
there are aznre, and the son-kissed waters borrow the 
radiance of the heavens. And as Naples defies the vol- 
cano 's wont, so Corpus Christi rises superbly from 
the heart-breaking disaster of hurrioane and tidal 
wave» and is clothed again in the beauty that made 
Judd Mortuner Lewis sing: 
When Um hovr ha» come for reatUig ud for dreuiu, I look amy. 
And IDT IiMrt'a in Oorpaa Chrfatl, imn on Corpna Gliruti B^} 
I we hCT like » mudan, buids onMrckolud Mid sUriT-Ted, 
FniriM blawom-sturtd bahiud her, with hor pink feet in the tide. 

With reluctance the Texas pilgrim leaves Corpus 
Christi, but if his path lies up the Nueces Biver toward 
San Antonio regret gives way to anticipation of what 
the City of the Alamo has in store. This metropolis 
of Soathem Texas would be remarkable for its mineral 
springs, its sturdy 'business straotures, its Medina 
Lake, impounded by an irrigation dam and made beau- 
tiful both by man and by nature. But all these things 
are overshadowed in the mind of the visitor by San 
Fernando Cathedral, built in 173^ and by the near-by 
chain of Spanish Missions dating from the eig^teenttt 
century — Missions Espada, San Juan and Conception. 
Mission San Jose dates from 1720. Its cloisters, statu- 
ary and carving are of perennial interest. Then there 
is the Alamo, fronting the beautiful Alamo Plaza, where 
the two hundred heroes led by David Crockett held at 
bay four thousand Mexicans, thus s^vii^ birth to the 
rallying ory that later eheered the Texans in their 
stro^le for liberty. 
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San Antonio was on the ronte taken by the old 
Mission Fathers when they went from Loaislana to 
Soathem California, protected by Spanish cavalry. 
Their road, the San Antonio Trail, crossed l^e Col- 
orado River eighteen miles below the present site of 
Austin. The commission appointed by the Bepnblic 
of Texas to select a site for the capital were instructed 
to seek the prettiest spot in Texas, between the San 
Antonio Trail and tiie Colorado- Biver. They knew 
where to go because a few months earlier, in 1838, 
President Lamar, while on a buffalo hnnt on the app«r 
Colorado, stood on the hill where is now the admirable 
state capitol building. For a moment he was silent, 
looking np and down tile river and off to the south. 
Thai he said, "This should be the seat of future em- 
pire." So, in 1839, he sent the site-seeking cranmis- 
sioners-to MontopoHs, a group of cabins near the well- 
remembered hill. The commiBsioners, too, became en- 
thusiastic, and soon afterward Austin was bom, hav- 
ing been named for St^h^ F. Austin, "Fatiier of the 
Bepnblic" A one-story temporary capitol was bnilt 
where later rose the walls of the City Hall. The busi- 
ness (^ce of the first presidents was in a double log 
cabin near the present business center. 

To-day it is difficult to believe tiiat as late at 1850 
there were but six hundred and twenty-nine people 
where to-day thousands of residents look np at the 
solid buildings, ride over the splendid automobile high- 
ways to Lake Austin, Marble Falls and Medina Lf^e, 
roam in the attractive parks or fish in the Colorado 
BivOT, whose precipitous, rooky banks tell how accurate 
was the jud^ent of those who thought tliat here on 
the hills should be the eapital of an empire. 
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Anstia on the Colorado has neifi^bors to the Booth 
that boast their location on rivers; there is Waoo on 
the Brazos and Fort Worth and Dallas, the twin 
dties on the Trini^. Waoo takes its name from the 
Hnaoo Lidians, whose village was where the McL^man 
countT- seat now stands. "Hnaco" means "the bowl"; 
thus the Indian lovers of the pictnreeqne described the 
sitoation of their village at the jtmction of the Bosque 
with the Brazos, where natural featares are bo varied 
that it has been easy for Waoo to set apart twenfy 
parks and recreation areas. 

Fort Worth, too, speaks of other days— the days of 
the ranchers who mai^eted there the cattle from hnn- 
dreds of thonsands of acres. And still the down-town 
streets, in spite of their mammoth bmldings, give thMr 
rraninders of a famous shopping center on the day when 
the oircos comes to town. Automobiles have displaced 
the more picturesque conveyances of the past, but when 
tiieir owners park them on the busy streets it is easy 
to think of them as wagons waiting at convenient 
hitching posts. 

But when those machines are out in the road once 
more what opportunities they have for travel, oppor- 
tnnities that would have made Uie ranchmen stare. All 
over Tarrant County are highways of superior excel- 
lence, among these being that to Lake Worth, largest 
artificial body of water in the Southwest, the deli^tfal 
Meandering Boad around the lake, and the boulevard 
over the undulating lands, past the pecan orchards and 
through the flowers that are found between Port Worth 
and Dallas, a city so different from Its near-neighbor, 
yet so full of bnstle, business and beauty that it is typi- 
cal of the best in modem Texas. 
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Thoee who keep to the prosaio railway will &ad it 
easy to go among Ibese cities of East Texas. But how 
mach more f ortnnate is the traveler by automobile who 
can follow the Meridian Highway from San Antonio, 
through Aostin, to Waco and DaJlas, and then can 
take the National Highway to Fort Worth, Weather- 
ford and Abilene and the old Spanish Trail to £1 Paso, 
sentinel of West Texas, on the Bio Grande. 

Bat from Abilene a side trip shonld be taken sonth 
to the €k)lorado and tbrongb the hill conntry, down 
to Kimble and Eerr counties, a regi'on of wonderful 
beanty. In Kimble County are the Seven Hundred 
Springs, at the headwaters of the Llano Biver, where 
the water gashes from the rwik and pours down the 
worn face of a huge bluff, creating at once a full-sized 
river. A few miles away, at the point of union of the 
North and South brant^ee oi the Llano, the oonnty- 
seat town of Junction nesties in the valley below 
Lovers' Leap, a beetling crag far above the river — 
still another of the spots where Indian lovers, despair- 
ing because of parental objections that thwarted them, 
leaped to unitm in death. One may be permitted to 
doubt the story, but he cannot doubt the beauty of the 
landscape of valley and hill spread out below this 
elevated spot. 

The locomotive has not yet penetrated to Junction ; 
the advanced lines of the railroad are encountered at 
Kerrville, in Kerr County, whose location on the 
Gnadalnpe Eiver g^ves it easy entrance to the region 
a few mUes west of the young mountains, which are, 
in reality, foothills of tb« Llano Estacado. Like the 
Llano, the Guadalupe becomes a river just when it 
jumps out from under the south side of the Llano 
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Estacado. Campers delight to linger along the fifty 
miles of the river's banks. One of them gave voice to 
his emotion in a long series of stanzas that are foil of 
feeling, even if the meter does halt, as in the 
final stanza: 

Trouble Ib, ft little otrting on tht Oiudmlnpfl will pran 
A trial to jonx lM«rt«ttiiig«, wben the time oomea to mora^ 

Sometimes the trial to the heartstrings is avoided by 
moving on over Medina Hill to the valley of the Medina 
Biver, by way of the soenio road far above a deep can- 
yon, then up a hill past the twin flowing wells that are 
little lakes fifty feet across, on to Bandera Pass, the 
scene of famous Indian fights, and Gamp Verde, where, 
as yonng lientenants, both Bobert E. Lee and Joseph 
E. Johnston had some of their first experiences at an 
army post. Oattle are raised now on the site of the 
old fort. This fort was the home of one of a drove of 
camels with which the Qovemment experimented whea 
JeffersDn Davis was Secretary of War. 

From Cape Verde the road tarns bade to Eerrville, 
the starting point, thns completing a loop of fifty-f onr 
miles through fascinating oonntry. 

In Eerrville the citizens tell with pride of a gov- 
ernor of Texas who stood on a hill above the town and 
said, "I fani^ this is a little the most beantifol view 
in the world." These citizens will not own that there 
are any drawbacks to the country of their choice. One 
of than, with pardonable partiality, once said: **In 
the summer time it gets hot everywhere and climate 
boosters who say it does not are a bnndi of nature- 
fakers. That is what summer is for. The thermometer 
rises np about as high here as it does in other places 
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of the same latitude." Then, of eonrse, he added that 
there is a difference in heat and gave the assurance that 
Kerrville'B brand of aridity is the best possible kind« 
since the town is not in the arid section where the rocks 
are blistered and the nnderlips of the homed toads 
are snnbnnitl 

It is not neceasary to retrace the route from Kerr- 
ville to the National Highway at Abilene if one is pre- 
pared to take roads that are not the best, though they 
are good. For directly through Kerrville and Junc- 
tion passes a road that leads to the Pecos Biver and 
joins the Old Spanish Trail perhaps two hundred miles 
from El Paso, the only lai^ city along the two thou- 
sand miles of Mexican border. 

El Paso is old, unreasonably old, for the spot was 
named in 1598 by Juan de Onate. The real start of the 
American cdty was nearly three centuries later, in 1882, 
when the first railroad reached the point where the Eio 
Grande Valley cuts the central platean among the 
Bocky Kountains at an elevation of nearly four thou- 
sand feet Here the South touches hands with the 
West Within easy reach of the cit7 are monster works 
of the men of to-day like the Elephant Butte Dam; 
works of the men of yesterday like the Cave dwellings 
of a prehistoric race over the line in Mexico, and the 
five towns, dating from 1682, each of whi(^ boasts its 
quaint old mission, more than two hundred years old; 
works of nature Uke the Hueco Tanks, rock f ormatdons 
of overwhelming grandeur whidi awed the emigrants 
who passed to California by the route throngh these 
wonders. Then there is Cloudcroft, nine thousand feet 
high, the location of "the highest golf links in the 
world," and, far below, the strange White Sands, a 
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wildemeBS of vhite dones of pure gypsum, flilrty-fiTe 
milee long and fifteen milee wide, looking like great 
banks of snow. Close to theee are the Grand Oanyon 
of the Sacramento, which drops fifteen hundred feet 
within a few miles and is traversed by an overland 
automobile highway, the npper and lower falls of the 
Penasoo Biver, and Bnidoso Biver, brawling over the 
stones and forming pools in whioh the trout Inrk en- 
ticingly. Finally there are the Franklin Mountains, 
whose six main peaks are from five to seven thoosand 
feet high, the home of canyons and valleys, cUffs and 
springs, cacti and flowers. 

But it is folly to try to name all the plea^nres in 
etore for the visitor to El Paso or to attempt descrip- 
tions that, at best, will seem tame to those who refuse 
to go flying through the dty on the way to or frran 
California instead of taking advantage of the stop- 
over eagerly suggested by the railroad. 
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DOWN IN ARKANSAS 

HOW many people wonld include AilaiiBas in the 
list of the four or five most intereeting states 
of the South? Yet it belongs in such a list. 
lILaay would go so far as to say that it is, in many 
respects, the state of greatest attractions. At any rate, 
few states have in them oomers less known than some 
of the sections of Arkansas and better worth knowing 
than this state whose name is so often misprononuoed 
as it is spelled. To prtmonnce it otherwise seems to 
many an affectation, thongh La Salle, in telling of bis 
travels, spoke of visiting the villages of the Ar-kan-sa, 
In 1819 the Act of Congress creating the territory of 
Arkansas spelled the name Arkansaw nine times. And 
in 1881 the General Assembly of the estate, by sideonn 
edict, stated that the pronunciation should be with the 
final letter silent. 

There is something in Arkansas for everybody. The 
geologist will find satisfaction in the "bottomless" 
Mammoth Spring, in Fnlton Connty, eighteen acres in 
extent, with a flow of 300,000 gallons a minute, or in the 
sbrange Sunken Lands of the northeastern part of the 
state, grim reminders of the New Madrid earthquake 
of 1811, when so many settlers lost their homes that 
they were permitted to locate on other lands. Among 
the locations so made were those on which Little Bock 
and Hot Springs are now found. 
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For the sportsman there is keen delight in Big Lake, 
near the Sunken Lands, a pleasing body of watw 
formed by the widening of Little Biver. There he will 
be able to fish to his heart's content in the government 
preserves, where commercial fishing is frowned upon 
except for those who obey the strict rules laid down. 
A little farther south, along the St. Pranms Biver and 
its bayous, there is some of the best bUu^ bass fishing 
in America. On the upper waters of the Oaacbita, 
beyond Hot Springs, the bass seem to be waiting for 
the fly. And as for hunting in the Ozarks I The man 
who knows how to go there after the foxes and wolves 
and wildcats can spin yams that will make his hearers 
resolve to turn their steps thither. 

Let the lovers of the beautiful go to these same 
Ozarks, in the northwestern part of the state. One 
hunter said that the glory of this mountain country is 
so great that the seeker after game must he on his 
guard lest, instead of giving his attention to the hunt, 
he permit himself to wander far afield. "I have stood 
at sunset on an Ozark peak," he said, "and looked out 
over a series of valleys chet&ered with farms reatdiing 
miles and miles away, all lying soft under the amoke 
and haze of evening, and have thon^t that never, in 
any land, have I seen a more beautiful country. " 

It seems strange that more novelists and poets have 
not soaked themselves in Arkansas sunshine, following 
the example of Octave Thanet (Alice Frendi) to whom 
the region between the Black and the White Bivers was 
so well known. To her the cascade of the White Biver 
was an inspiration, and her plantation home at Clover 
Bend on Black Biver was a retreat for which she longed 
whenever she was called away from it Lovingly she 
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Bpoke of "fliose unimaginably rich mountain ranges, 
snll^y gnarding a world's store of metals, those n^s- 
teriooB forests hardly- tapped by the Inmberman's axe, 
those neglected, nutilled fields that yield Inxoriantly 
even to the most oareleas coltare." It is many years 
sinoe the words were writtffli, bat they are as trae 
to-day as a generation ago. 

Aj^ansas has also rich seorets to whisper to those 
whose interest is in the romance of the pioneer. What 
would be wanted more allnring than tiie record of 
De Soto's jonmey in 1673: 

"Seeing there was no way of reaching the Sonth 
Seas, we retonied towards the North and afterwards 
in a Sontiiwest direction, to a province called Qnigata 
[sapposed to be near Little Bock], where we found the 
largest village we had yet seen in all onr travels. It 
was situated on one of the branches of a great river. 
We remained here six or eig^t days to procure gnidea 
and interpreters, with the intention of finding the sea. 
The Indians informed ns there was a province eleven 
days off where they killed bnffalo, and where we could 
find guides to conduct ns to the sea." 

Or there is the story of Tontitown, in Northwestern 
Arkansas, a few miles from Fayetteville, which began 
with the well-meant plan of Austin Corbin to colonize 
Italians on cotton lands along the Mississippi. The 
early death of the philanthropist threw affairs into con- 
fusion, and the colonists from sunny Italy were soon 
in despair. Many of them died in the swamps. The 
apfieal of the survivors for help was heard by Father 
Bandini, an Italian priest in New Yoi^ City, who spent 
his savings in reaching the colony. There he inspired 
the survivors, about one hundred of them, to follow 
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h im away from the pestilential swamps. The journey 
across Arkansas was oontinned through the winter 
months, when rabhits were trapped for food. Iji the 
spring the priest borrowed eight hundred dollars, while 
some of the men worked on a new railroad and added 
their savings to the common fund. Thousands of acres 
were bought in the heart of the virgin forest. There 
was built Tontitown, named for one of La Salle's fel- 
low-explorers. In the new town everything was Italian; 
the homesick people would have it so. Their houses are 
like the Italian bouses. Seeds, trees, plows and all sorts 
of tools were imported. "The eggs of all kinds oS 
creatures came with them," a resident of the village 
said to a recrait visitor, * ' and now we have even our own 
Italian crickets and Italian locusts." 

Near-neighbor to Tontitown is Eureka Springs, 
noted, among other things, for the glorious views from 
advantageous heights, soores of miles in every direc- 
tion, for strange Pivot Bock, perched precariously on a 
hillside, and for its proximity to the strange Orot^ced 
Creek, that loses itself in the sands of its bed, then 
passes under White Biver into Missouri, where it 
empties into the stream with which it thus {days 
hide-and-seek. 

Farther south Fort Smith, from its seat <ai the 
Arkansas Biver, looks southward and eastward toward 
high peaks of the Ozarks like Petit Jean in Yell County 
and Fourche Mount in Polk County, whose twenty-five 
hundred feet bring them within reach of the higbest 
peak in the state, Magazine Mountain. Of this emi- 
nence Thomas Nuttall, in his "Travels into the Arican- 
sas Territory" (1821) presented a drawing — a pyramid 
with its top removed, wooded on sides and on tiie sum- 
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mit. He said that ihe side which presented itself to 
him was "ahnost inaccessibly predpitous." 

Down near the center of the state, on the same 
Arkansas Biver — whose two thousand mUes makes it 
the longest tributary of the Mississippi after the Mis- 
Boori — Little Bock, the capital, has its site fifty feet 
above the stream. One bank of the river is a bold pred- 
pice, known as Big Boc^ while opposite there is a penin- 
sula, reaching out into the stream. This is called Little 
Bock. Its name was ^ven to the city that has been 
capital, first of the territory and later of the state, 
since 1821. The capitol building, the levee, and the 
National and Confederate cemeteries make a visit to 
the "City of Boses" well worth while. 

Sixty miles southwest of Little Rook, over rolling 
country, lies Hot Springs, oldest and smallest and best 
patronized of the National Parks, where the Indians 
learned to go in search of health, where De Soto spent 
a season, where to-day from one to two hundred thou- 
sand visitors go each year. There they find not only 
forty-six thermal springs, gushing from the base of 
the mountains, but wooded hills, winding government 
roads, comfortable hotels and opportunities for rambles 
into the mysterious mountains. 

Nearly fifty years ago a writer in the Detroit 
Evening News, after a visit to this crowning glory of 
Arkansas, wrote : 

""What I Neverheardof Hot Springs! Why, Hot 
Springs is the prettiest and ugliest, the richest and 
poorest, the nicest and meanest, the wettest and driest, 
the hottest and coolest, the best and worst place in 
Arkansas. They did their best to hide it away . . . 
in a little valley just on Hie edge of the Ozarks, but it 
steamed so it could not be hid. . . . 
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''What does the place look liket Oh, just as though 
some giant in bygone days had split the moTmtain open, 
about two rods vide and three miles long, and then 
pi<&ed op scnne big hotels, some stores, some bathing- 
houses, B<Hne dwellings and thrown th«n, as well as he 
oould, into tiie bottom of the split * ' 

That description is all right to-day, if there is omit- 
ted all suggestion of anyfliing unpleasant. Hot Springs 
is thoroughly pleasant, as it has a ri^t to be. For it 
18 in ArfeauBBB. 
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IN AND OUT OF LOUISVIU^E 

"f I ^HE Ohio is the most beautiful river on 
I earth," Thtnnas Jefferson declared. Then 

^ ^i^t a oldm Keatodcy has to beauty even 
before the state is entered, since it possesses twice as 
mnoh of the bewildering carves of La Belle Riviere as 
any other state I And, having formed the habit of cling- 
ing to a meandering stream, it seemed natural to choose 
for its western boundary a portion of the MissiBsippi 
Biver where corves are at their worst. Witness the 
New Madrid bend, at the southwest comer of the state, 
where a steamboat that is twenty miles away by dian- 
nel can be seen across a mile of land. Only a few years 
ago this peninsula was three miles wide, but constant 
erosion has eaten away two-thirds of the land. Another 
strange thing about this double b^id is that an aviator, 
flying across it at a carefully (diosen spot, would pass 
from Missouri' into Kentncky, from Kentucky into 
Missouri again, then into Tennessee. The first bit of 
Kentnoky crossed is the mile-wide peninsnla, orphaned 
from its parent state by &e river and surrounded on 
three sides by the river and on the fourth side 
by Tennessee. 

About midway of the noble river boundary, at the 
Falls of the Ohio — rapids formed by a ledge of lime- 
stone — ^pioneers stopped in 1778 and made the first set- 
tlement, on the site of Louisville. They used good 
judgment in choosLcg this hill-surrounded spot. A 
traveler of 1792 spoke of the delightfnl and sublime 
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sitaafion and declared that the mmbliog noise of the 
falls wonld tend to "exhilarato the spot, and give a 
cheerf olnees even to sloggards. ' ' He was Bore that the 
place would soon become a flourishing town. 

The traveler's judgment was vindicated. In 1799 
Congress made Looisville a port of entiy, ooUectora 
there being charged with the dnty of preventing the 
smnfi^ling of goods from New Orleans, then a foreign 
port The importance of the town thus dignified was 
increased by the emigrants who floated down the river, 
and the ever-increasing trade from Pittsbnrj^ In 1825 
tiie canal aronnd the falls was b^^nn, and LonisvUle 
was well launched on the trinmphant career which, in 
1818, attracted George Keats from England. There 
he grew wealthy, in spite of the warning of his poet 
brother, John Keats, "Those Americans will, I am 
afraid, still fleece you." 

Another early English visitor to Louisville was 
Charles Dickens, whose uncomplimentary bnt interest- 
ing descriptions in "Martin Chuzzlewit" and in the 
"Ameriican Notes" do not agree with things others 
have told of the town in the early days. They seem 
impossible to modem visitors who carry away with 
them delightful memories of their stay in the dty of 
stirring business activity and stalwart home life, whose 
trees and parks and boulevards fit in so well with the 
easy sweep of the broad river and the plunge of the 
floodwaters over the limestone ledge, so long a barrier 
to navigation. 

That harmonious picture was in the mind of a local 
author, who, in preparing a little biography for private 
circulation, penned a pleasing description of the city. 
The starting point was on Third Avenue: 
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"To the south ran long lines of bri<^ houses edged 
with the greenest grass and shaded by maples, oaks 
and poplars, in all their Kentucky symmetry. The 
avenne ends some miles away at a woodland park encir- 
cling a long line of hills. Toward the north the street 
leads through the business section straight into the 
Ohio Biver, broad, slow-moving, except where, near 
the Indiana shore, it rashes over rocks. To the west 
LooisviUe stretches with even streets bent slightly here 
and there, far beyond Central Park with the fairest 
trees the heart of a city ever knew, beyond the Cabbage 
Patch and Mrs. Wiggs' neighborhood, until the river 
again becomes the boandary as it curves around the 
Indiana hills. On the eastern side the city merges into 
the characteristically dimpled landscape of Mocking- 
bird Valley, Anchorage and Pewee Valley, the home 
of ttie little Colonel." 

It is so delightful to be in Louisville that there is 
apt to be regret on leaving the city— miless there is the 
pleasant anticipation of a joamey to some one of the 
many attractive spots so easily aooeesible from tliis 
as a starting point 

One of these enticing regions is near Bardstown, in 
Kelson County, less than fifty miles to the southeast. 
The lover of b^uty wiU find satisfaction everywhere 
in the country, but the archeologist wUl want to go to 
the remnants of prehistoric parallel walls near the 
turnpike between Louisville and Nashville, four miles 
from Bardstown. Their size and massivenees are cause 
for wonder. Unfortunately the owner of the land sold 
much of the stone to a contractor who wanted it for 
use in rebuilding the turnpike, but there is enoagh left 
to stir the imagination of the beholder. Who were 
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the bttildens ^nd vrhai ration did these walls have 
to the two neTer-failin^ springB, each about five hnn- 
dred feet distant 1 

Farther sonth in the same ooimtry, in the midst of 
ragged BurroondingB, is a silent eommmiity that speaks 
of tiie old worid ra4her than the new— ^thsemane 
Abbey, the monaateiy where some ninety mcHiks spend 
their days in oontemplati<Hi or in the cultivation of the 
broad acres that have been won frraa the wildem«» 
and made fertile by constant toiL Life in the abbey 
has been pictured with great E^ill by James Lane Allen 
in his story, "The White CowL" 

What a contrast to the Abbey is famished 1^ the 
chaste memorial near HodgenviUe, a few miles soath, 
built about the log cabin birthplace of Abraham laa- 
oolu, ii^ose life was spent to sndi wonderful pur- 
pose that more than half a oraitury after his death 
biographers are still trying to interpret him for the 
later generations 1 

A trip from Louisville that should be taken no mat- 
ter what else is omitted, is south less than one hundred 
miles along the turnpike to Nashville, across Green 
lUver, which has carved a path for itself throu^ the 
sandstone and limestone plateau more than three hun< 
died feet deep, to the wonderful cave region of Ken- 
tucky, where scores of caverns honeycomb the limestone 
down to a point near the levd of the river. 

Those who seek the cave re^on by automobile will 
see enough of beauty to make them appreciate the de- 
scription written by John Muir when tiie country was 
not so wen known as it is toniay. He marveled at * ' the 
lofty, curving ranks of swelling hills . . . omoaved 
vall^ of fathomless verdure and . . . lordly trees 
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with the mming snnlij^t glanomg in the leaves upon 
the magmfioent masses of shade unbosomed among 
their Tnde branches. ' ' 

If the trip is made by railroad, the train may be left 
at Cave City; from there a branch road rnns a few 
miles to Uammotii Cave, the best known of the three 
eaves, "the entrance to which," it has been said, "coold 
be covered l^ an equilateral triangle measaring hardly 
more than three miles." 

Within ten milea of Mammoth Cave Mnir fonnd a 
farmer who had never been to what he called disdain- 
fully "only a hole in the ground." But a little later 
Bayard Taylor thought it worth while to travel far to 
enter the sevraity-foot arch, in the midst of beautiful 
surronndings, which to the farmer was only a bole. 
When he came out he said: 

"I have been twelve hours underground, but I have 
gained an age in a strange and hitherto unknown world ; 
an age of wonderful experiences and an exhanstless 
store of sublime and lovely memories. Before taking 
a final leave of the Mammoth Cave, however, let me 
assure those who have followed me through it that no 
description can do justice to its sublimity or present a 
fair picture of its manifold wonders. It is the greatest 
natural curiosity I have ever visited, Niagara not ex- 
cepted. He whose expectations are not satisfied I^ its 
marvelous avenues, domes and starry grottoes must 
either be a fool or a demigod." 

Mammoth Cave, with its one hundred dnd fifty miles 
of avenues, was discovered in 1809, but the entrance 
to Colossal Cavern — smaller but by many considered 
not less marvelous — was not found until 1895. In the 
meantime ^onsands of visitors made pilgrimage to the 
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region of Green Biver to see the caves. And still a fev 
go that way. Bat why do not more got The district 
shoald be made a National Park. There is talk of a 
Macmnoth Gave Park; a bill for its erection haa 
been before Congress. Surely sneh a bill wiU some 
day be made law. And when it is there will be a 
renewal of interest in the nndergronnd wonders of 
central Kentucky. 

Those who are wise will not wait until that tim^ 
but will choose to go fdien the conntry is almost as wild 
as in the days of which Muir and Bayard Taylor wrote. 
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DOWN THROUGH THE BLUE GRASS 

THKBE are many ways of entering Kentucky's 
famous Bine Grass conntry from the north. 
One of the best of these is by means of the Ken- 
tucky River, winding along through the fields of grain 
and hemp and alfalfa and blue grass and tobacco, to 
the east of Shelby County, called "the Jersey Isle of 
America," to Frankfort, capital of tiie state, whose 
royal sitnation on the bending river, flowing between 
limestone bluffs with green billowy hills all around, 
must ever call forth exclamations of delight. But a 
prospect even more splendid is the reward of those who 
climb the hill to the beautiful capitol building. From 
the dome there is spread out a vast map of some of the 
state's wildest and most beautiful scenery. In this the 
men of the mountains take keen delight as they gnide 
their rafts of lumber down to market, passing between 
deep gorges that are comparable to the Palisades of 
the Hudson. 

Other approaches from the north are from Coving- 
ton, opposite Cincinnati, by way of the railroad, or — 
better still — along the Covington and Lexington pike, 
onoe a buffalo trail, later a stage road, now a part of 
the Dixie Highway. For many miles this highway, 
keeping close to the railroad, gives opportunity for an 
intimate study of the rich country where fine horses 
feeding in the valley meadows and hospitable homes 
nestling de^ in the groves, make the traveler appre- 
ciate the enthusiasm of Imlay, Kentucky's first his- 
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torian, who, in 1792, said that "Lexington is nearly 
central of the finest and most luxuriant oountiy, jwr- 
hapB, on earth." 

At that time the town w^ already nearing its ma- 
jority. Among the first visitors to its site, it is said, 
were hmiters from Booneaboro (or "Boone's Burrow," 
as one writer gave the name). They were encamped 
where the city has since risen when news came to them 
of the battle of Lexington. At once they named the 
encampment after the town where the Massachusetts 
heroes had boldly faced their enemies. At least this 
is the tradition that is — to quote the Lexington Herald 
— ^not lightly to be questioned or oast aside as pure 
fiction. Lexingtonians prefw to rest on Bancroft's 
acceptance of the tradition. 

Before the town was laid ont frontiersmen were 
made cnrioos by strange pilas of stones, onriously 
wrouf^t, in the woods where Lexington now stands. 
0nder the surface of the ground they found oth^ 
stones, then artificial caverns, catacombs in fact, and 
further indications that these were the rranains of un- 
known builders centuries before the coming of the 
white men. 

Above these andent remains Lexington was founded 
in 1779. One of the first buildings was the blodihouse, 
built at what is to^lay the comer of Main and Mill 
Streets. Ont from the gates one day went Alexander 
McConnell, in seardi of deer. Five Indians captured 
him and led him away toward the Ohio Biver. But be- 
fore long he managed to kill three of his captors. Giv- 
ing the others the slip, he returned to the blockhouse, 
where he was received with amazement l^ those who 
had given him up. 
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Without the walla of the hlookfaoiise waa a log school 
where John MoKiimey taughi Once, while waiting for 
his pnpilB, a wildcat attacked him, hooking crooked 
teeth about one of his ribs. His call for aid brought 
assistance. "Don't be altuined," he said. "It is only a 
eat I have caught. I need help in killing ik" Freed 
from the animal, he went into the schoolhouse and 
tang^t as if nothing had happened. 

That first school had a worthy successor in Tran- 
sylvania Seminary, chartered in 1780 at Danville, and 
removed to Lexington a few years later. Daniel Boone 
was one of the jnrors appointed to condemn land for 
its use, and George Washington and John Adams were 
among the first snbBoribers to its funds. 

One of the early citizens attracted to Lexington was 
Henry Clay. In 1797 he entered the bustling town. 
"Here," he said, "I established myself, without pa- 
trons, without the favor of the great or opulent, 
withont the means of paying my weekly board, and 
in the midst of a bar uncommonly distinguibhed 1^ 
eminent members." 

Eight years later be bought land on the pike lead- 
ing to Richmond and made his home there. This is 
the site of Ashland, one of the historic shrines to which 
patriots tarn their steps in ever^increasing nnmbers. 
A part of the estate has been cut up into building lots 
for encroaching Lesington, but the mansion where 
Clay 's favorite son lived will be preserved. 

The first session of the Kentucky legislatnre was 
held at Lexington in 1792, but the capital was removed 
to Frankfort the next year. This was the year of the 
trial trip of the seamboat built by Edward West on a 
portion of the ElUioru, dammed for the purpose. The 
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model of the vessel was destroyed when the Patent 
OfSce at Washington was bnnied in 1814. Bnt the 
memory of the exploit remained. In 1816 the Ken- 
tucky Gazette, when speaking of the departare of a 
steamer from Cincinnati for New Orleans, mentioned 
the fact that it was "worked on a plan invented by Mr. 
West nearly twenty years ago, and in a manner dis- 
tinct from any other steamboat now in use." 

Fifteen or aixterai years after this loyal ntteranoe, 
a Lexington medianic bnilt the * ' "Western Star, * ' one of 
the first locomotive en^es produced in this country. 
A writer in a local paper, after telling of its ability 
to draw a car at a speed of eight miles an hour, said, 
"We never expected to travel by the aid of steam, bnt 
so it is." Yet the time soon came when steam was used 
in the railroad from Lexington to Frankfort 

When Henry Clay first saw Lexington there were 
sixteen bxmdred people in the town. By 1832 it had im- 
proved 80 rapidly that the following desmption was 
proudly written of it: "The town bnildings in general 
are handsome and some are magnificent Few towns in 
the West or elsewhere are more delightfully situated. 
Its environs have a singular softness of landscape, and 
the town wears an air of neatness, opulence and repose, 
indicating leisure and steadiness, rather than the bustle 
of business and commerce." 

That last sentence ia now hardly, true to the facts, 
but the next statement might have been made to-day: 
"The people are addicted to giving parties, and the 
tone of sodety is fashionable I" 

If it is possible to spend bnt one day in Lexingtoni — 
the visitor v^o cannot stay longer is to be profoundly 
pitied — the day chosen should be Court Day, ih& second 
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Uonday of the month, a survival of primitive life. On 
that day the people from all aroond throng with 
their war« to the city, eager to dispoae of tiiem by 
barter. They gather on Cheapaide, bringing moles and 
horses and carriages, cattle and sheep and produce. 
Negroes are there with second-hand flat-irons, razors, 
hoes, gnns. Here is an old darkey and his dog singing 
a duet — that is, he sings and the dog yelps. Over yon- 
der a trader mounts a wagon seat and calls: "What 
will you g^ve me for the horse — ^perfectly sound horse? 
What do you bid t Seven I "m bid ; give me ten I ' ' 

"These Court Days have a fascination for me," a 
resident said to the author, '*I never weary of them. 
In fact, I delight in everything about the place. I have 
lived in California, in Texas, in Virginia, in the East, 
but I feel that here is the most beautiful section of 
America. There is the grateful mellowness of the old 
Lexington life. It has the sweetness of age, a really 
ripe culture. To me the city stands for the gentle, the 
natural, the refined, the kindly. The Kentuc^an feels 
deeply, though he is unable to give expression to his 
feelings. They are suppressed. When they do finally 
fiind expression there is a real eruption. 

"And down here in the Blue Grass people know 
how to get real satisfaction from life. For instance, 
on Sunday they like to take their relatives home from 
church, as well as the minister. And what a dinner 
they serve t Let me tell you of a sample meal. Mind 
you, I am not speaking of a set company dinner, or a 
dinner in the house of a landowner, but a casual every- 
Sunday dinner in the house of a tenant farmer, whose 
Cousin Ben Allen and ITncle Jim Arthur and Aunt 
Sarah Boyd and all the rest are gathered about the 
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board. (Remember thai it is a matter of courtesy al- 
ways to call those about the table by two names — ^their 
own name and the family name, of which they are so 
proud.) This is what the twelve or fourteen at table 
eat : Com bread, perfect as only Kentucky women and 
cooks know bow to make it. Beaten biscait. Hot bis- 
coit. Probably ligbt bread. Whole country ham, pref- 
erably not lees than one year old and brought on the 
table whole. Boast tuikey or chicken. Some kind of 
beef in one of a nnmber of forms. Qravy with dressing. 
Fish salad. Escalloped cabbage. Sweet com as a cos- 
tard. Pineapples or apples or similar fruit serred with 
whipped cream. White potatoes, baked or mashed, 
swimming in batter. Either battered or candied sweet 
potatoes, piping hot. All kinds of relishes, pimento 
cheese, pickles, celery, chow-chow. loe-oream or 
peaches covered with whipped cream and three or four 
varieties of oake. . . . And the cooking is abso- 
lutely perfect" 

The cooks of to-day inherit their canning from 
famous women like Jessamine Douglas, in whose honor 
Jessamine County, to the south of Lexington, took its 
name; she lost her life while hurrying to warn the 
settlers of the approach of hostile Indians. 

The southern boundary of Jessamine County is 
made by the Kentucky Biver, which the' railway crosses 
at a point where the palisades are boldest. The track 
passes from olifF to cliff on High Bridge, said to be the 
"highest structure of the kind over a navigable 
stream." Morethanthreehundredfeetbelowthetnid 
the river flows on toward the Ohio. The view from the 
bridge is so magnificent that the passoigers wish they 
might pause there for hours. 
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Bat m the neighborhood is so much of interest that 
a stopover should be made if possible. There is the 
cave in the cliff where Boone is said to have hidden 
from the Indians. South of the river, west of the 
bridge, a little Shaker oommnnity, Pleasant Hill, is ap- 
proached by a primitive ferry. Long ago the Shakers 
sdeoted the spot becanse of its great beauty. Only a 
few of them are left, and these will soon be gone. 

Within easy reach of High Bridge are Harrodsbnrg 
— the first permanent settlement in Kentucky, founded 
in 1774 by the friend and companion of Daniel Boone, 
Gaptun James Harrod — and DanviUe, where was held, 
in 1784, the first constitational convention to consider 
the separation of Kentucky from yi!i:g^nia. 

Danville is well within the Blue Grass Country. 
The southern limit is twenty miles farther south, where 
the railroad pierces King's Mountain through a tnnnel 
almost fonr thoasand feet long. On the southern side 
of the mountain the coxmtry becomes more mgged, as 
if in anti<upation of the crossing of the Cumberland 
Biver where it comes closest to the Blue Grass Country. 
The choice spot in this section of ihe stream is twelve 
miles from the crossing — Cumberland Falls, whose per- 
pendicular drop of eighty feet follows a series of rapids 
that make fit termination to the tour down throogb 
the Bine Grass. 
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AMONG THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 

STRICTLY speaking, the monntaina of Ken- 
tucky are merely stnidy hills. Bnt the com- 
bination of steep hiUa and deep valloTS seems 
to pat them in the mountain dass. At any rate, it is 
difficult to convince the rambler through the thirty 
hiU counties of the state tiiat moat of the raninences 
range only from three hmidred to eight hundred feet 
above the valley. He prefers to think of tixexa as moun- 
tains. And why notT 

At any rate, the pioneers who oame over Boone*a 
Wilderness Boad and approached Kentncky throng 
Cumberland Oap, where Kentucky, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia meet, would probably have laughed at anyone 
who had the temerity to make light of the diffioidtiee 
by referring to the heights about them as hills. 

The successors of tiiese pioneers note with appre- 
(uation how the mountains make a stately bow to those 
who pass through th«n at this point whibh has been 
called "the most significant and su^festive place in 
America; for while Plymouth Book was the landing 
place of the Puritans, Jamestown of the Cavaliers, 
Philadelphia of the Quakers, and Charlestcm of the 
Huguenots, it was through Cumberland Oap that both 
Boondhead and Huguenot, Puritan and Cavalier 
passed witb. the sober Quaker on the way to ihe 
Golden West " 
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The town of Gtuuberland Gap is not remaricable for 
size, but its location amid the mountains is wonderful. 
Above the railroad that takes adrantage of the natural 
gateway rise rooky heights whidi should be climbed for 
the sake of some of the most memorable views in the 
land. Here Daniel Boone must have stood — for it was 
his way to go to every place of beauty in reach. Mem- 
ories of him still duster about the road, for fourteen 
markeiB have been set up along the route first pointed 
out by him. One of these markers is placed near Uie 
point where he entered Kentucky, high above what has 
with propriety been called one of the world's most 
beautiful highways. 

John Fox loved these mountains and the people who 
lived among them — "a race whose descent is unmixed 
English, npon whose lips linger words and forms of 
speech that Shakspere heard and used. ... A 
strange people, proud, hospitable, good-hearted and 
murderous. Beligious, too, they talk chiefly of homicide 
and the Bible. ... A people living like pioneers, 
singing f olk-stmga craituries old, talking the speech of 
Chancer, and loving, hating, fighting and dying like 
the dans of Scotland. ' ' 

Fox found his fame in these mountains. Over in 
Breathitt County, home of the fend, he discovered 
"Hell-fer-Sartain Creek," and told of it and of some 
of those who lived on it in a seven-hundred word story 
that made his name known to thousands. liater he 
wrote of another creek called Kingdom Come, and gave 
directions for reaching it. "Go down Black Moun- 
tain," he said, "and down the Kentucky to Whitesburg 
in Letcher County, and then on down the middle fork 
of Kentucky River and strike the mouth of the heavenly 

S78 
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named stream." This is the comitTy of "The Little 
Shepherd," and the some of "I3ie Trul of the 
LmieBome Fine." 

One of the charms of this mountain regiffli is the 
oastom of singing ballads of home composition. This 
oostom tella of the Sootdi, Irish and Enfi^iah angia of 
the people. The ballads are frequently aoo(m:qMUiied on 
an instmment that is itself a snrvival of early days — 
the dnl<umer, described as "a violin with greaUy nar- 
rowed and dongated body and shortened neck, made of 
walnnt or nuple wood, strong with three strings 
plnoked by a orow-qniU held in the rij^t hand. The 
melody is prodnced by the pressure of a bit of reed in 
the left hand upon the proper fret in the finger-board 
lying nndemeath the strings, as in a mandolin." Of 
the three strings, only the first is thoa touched, and 
with the left hand. 

At Hindman, in Knott Ooun^, there b a mission 
school, one of whose teachers, Ann Cobb, has written 
an appealing bit of verse that speaks of the home life of 
these sturdy people of the Hi^ilands and uses some 
of the quaint language that tells of th«r English origin. 
The searcher for the antique has pmetrated even 
among these people with his offer of gold, but the 
stanzas indicate that he is not always suooessfn! : 

BnkiiBora over Um flrriward, k'lutaglng Moee Blhw4go, 
8tniig«ra tre wMifnl to buj yon, «iid maka of jour modo m show. 
Not wUIo tlie sdling » hMii for ft gold-plaee is rwftoned » sin; 
Not idiilo Ui« word of old Enoch still stsnds ss » Uw for Us Ub. 

Qnutddr bo ituds jtm In Bresthttt tlie wbib be wm oonrting « awidi 
Narj » one of his offsprings, right down to Om tcMt one, Int ph^sd. 
FUfed, snd pused on to his petals, vltb aalj tlie songs to nbid*^ 
Lon^sgo sragB of old BngUnd, lAose Uds we sn bsttliog bnido. 

vn 
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ThN« ^oall bo tiatfltng to Br«Bt Um vhen Jft^er eomM bftdc fr<« th* 

Nuy ft letter Wi writ tu— tmt heV btt a^eomlng, «n right. 
Jaipor^ the lut of the IiC«miu-^iit'B reuoiL to fed th»t hell bwt, 
BmI, and btgeC Mou ud daoghttn to eliig the old lOagB ai Ua feeb 
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FOrXOWING WEST VIRGINIA'S HUSHING EIVEBS 

OTHER states may claim more navigable rivers 
than West Virginia, bot it would not be easy 
for any other state to prove a daim to the pos- 
session of streams of sach wonderful variety and such 
pictoresqne grandeur. 

From the far eastern comer, where Maryland, Vir- 
gmm and West Virginia greet one another, to Tng 
Fotk and Big Sandy Biver— whidi together form the 
boundary along one hundred and thirty miles of Ken- 
tut^ — Uiere is a splendid suooession of mountain- 
defying, gorge-making creeks and rivers whose banks 
would furnish wandering ground of utmost appeal for 
fifty summer vacations. In the country drained by 
these watercourses there is endless variety not only of 
scenery but of altitude. At Harper's Ferry in J^er- 
Bon County the bed of the Potomac is but two hundred 
and sixty feet above the sea. Down in Pendleton 
County, not far from some of the upper waters of the 
South Branch of the Potomac, Spruce Mountain is 
4600 feet high. These are the extremes. The fifty- 
three remaining counties of tiie little Mountain State 
take full advantage of their opportunity to build 
heights where every prospect pleases and to mold val- 
leys where there is ridi support for the prospector. 

When Morgans Morgan, first white settier in what 
is now West Virginia, ascended the Potomac in 1727, 
be stopped short of the month of the South Branch. 
Perhaps if he had gone on until he cauf^t aigbt of the 
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entry of that stream from the Bontii he would have 
been lured into the realm of the mouitaiiiB that hover 
protectingly over ihe river almost all the way to its 
Booroe far down in Pendleton Connty. And what a 
wonderland he wonld have threaded! He would have 
seen gap after gap similar to that at Harper's Ferry, 
where the Potomac and the Shenandoah sweep mageeti- 
cally through the Bine Bidge. The firBt gap ia at tiie 
site of the old chain bridge, not many miles above ihe 
month. Again at Hanging Bot^s, fonr miles below 
Bomney, the same monnt^n is riven by its waters, while 
not far away Mill Creek has its own pass throogh Mill 
Greek Mountain. Between Petersburg and Moorefield 
the portals of the mountain once more open for the 
leaping waters. 

Bat gaps are not aU that the Sonth Brandi has to 
offer. There are the Smoking Holes, where the river 
aata a mountain from end to end. Geologists have read 
the history of this gorge; they say tiiat once the river 
made its way into a limestone oavem in the mountain 
and emerged several miles below. The caves were 
enlarged by the water. Iiater the roof fell in. The 
waters plunged over the fallen rooks, producing spray 
and mist that looks like smoke. 

Then there is the Trough, near Oldfields in Hardy 
County. Deep down in a gorge of its own building 
the river plunges throngh a mountain that discovered 
the folly of opposing the water as it determined to seek 
the greater stream to the north. 

In 1837 the South Branch was reached at Bomney by 
the Northwestern Turnpike, thai under construction 
from Winchester to Parker8bur;g. The route was sur- 
veyed in part by one of Napoleon Bonaparte's engi- 
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neen, who had fled to Amerioa ; the plan of the baildera 
to oompete with the National Boad by enabling Vizginia 
to retain her own trade with the West appealed to him. 
The way from Winchester was through Blue's Oap in 
North Mountain aud HiU Greek Oap, where the South 
Branch had long been at home. For some years tiie 
turnpike was a force to be reckoned with, bnt in time the 
locomotives of the Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad— which 
followed the same route closely for a long distanoe — 
displaced the stage-ooach and the Conestoga wagon. 

The builders of the railroad thought they had sur- 
mounted many difficulties when crossing the Eastern 
Panhandle, a region almost evenly divided by the 
South Branch. But not until they came to Ihe Cheat 
Biver did they learn the real meaning of the word 
obBtaoIe. Then courage failed them ; they tried in vain 
to devise a way to reaab. the Ohio Biver without cross- 
ing the Cheat. Finally, however, they decided that 
they had no choice, and the river was crossed. Men 
marvelled who knew of the passage, whose difficulty was 
greater than had yet been attempted by a railroad. 

The route followed from Oakland, Maryland, to the 
Cheat was almost identical with that chosen by Wash- 
iugt(m in 1784 when he was trying to map out his route 
by canal and river to the West. At that time the Gen- 
eral, noting the dark color of the river, said that he 
thought this was due to the thickets of laurel at the 
source. In those days the stream flowed through a 
tangled wilderness where laurel and riiodo^ndroii 
grow luxuriantly. Even to-day the growth persists in 
places, to the delight of those who penetrate the mys- 
teiies of the Cheat 

At Morgantown WashiQgt(ni was told 1^^ those yiho 
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professed to know the regioit that all the way from 
Bnnkard Bottom to the Monongahela tiie Cheat coald 
be navigated. Yet it is known that few have saooeeded 
in f adng the swift onrrent and the cataracts made as 
the waters dash over the ledges in the thirty-two miles 
of the gorge. This entire section ia difficult, desolate 
and dismaying, bat the final ten miles above the month, 
JQst over the line in Pennsylvania, snrpasa the re- 
mainder in grandeur. At times the fall is fifty feet 
in a mile. 

Of the nature of the gorge one of the railroad engi- 
neers wrote in 1828 : 

*'The bed of the stream is frequently filled with 
lai^ masses of rock, many of them as large as a mod- 
erate house, sometimes so abundant we had to leap from 
one to the other. The mountains which form the banks 
rise almost immediately from the water's edge and pre- 
sent their steep sides at an angle of forty or fifty 
degrees to the height of seven hundred or eight hundred 
feet. In sixteen miles there is scarcely level ground 
enou^ to place the foundations of a small cabin. We 
were three days in going the distance. No horse ever 
penetrated there. ' ' 

There has not been much change. In 1906 a ven- 
turesome newspaper correspondent, learning that few 
people had ever been through Laurel Hill along the 
stream, made the journey. It is difficult to realize that 
the story of the trip as he told it on his returu had to 
do with a region so dose to the heart of civilization, 
only a short distance from two of West Virgima's pros- 
perous residence and commercial centers. Yet he said : 

"Within half a xoile the miserable path which I had 
been following ended in a tangle of laurel at a point 
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beyond whioh no fishermen ever pBsa. The jtmgles on 
the canyon side were so dense that I preferred wading 
in the bed of the river to trying to break my way 
throngh. It was not ofteoi possible to wade the dum- 
nel, for at one step the water mi^t be six inches deep, 
and at the next twenty-five feet. Sometimes the river 
spread to a width of tiiree hundred or four hnndred 
feet, again contracted to (Hie-fonrth that. Bonldeis 
blocked the channel in many places. 

"Many of the rapids are so rough that the water, 
despite its natural red color, asanmes the whitenees of 
snow. Where the eddies are placid and the depths cav- 
ernous, the water looked as bla^ as ink. At times 
within a foot of the shore a pole twenty feet long will 
not rea<di bottom. 

"At noon that day I had thirtoMi miles of gorge 
ahead; at dark, eight Many a difE had to be climbed 
to pass precipitous banks. And many a boulder larger 
than a honae blocked the only footing near the river. 

"I am no novice in making my way throng ron^ 
countries among obstacles, but I had a nearer approach 
to starvation and physical exhaustion while in that 
canyon than ever before in my life. Yet that was the 
identical route which Washington believed was the 
highway over which would pass the interchange of com- 
merce between the East and the West. 

"On the morning of the third day I completed my 
thirteen miles going throngb the canyon, and got my 
first meal ainoe starting. That was five miles bdow 
Dnnkard Bottom. Here Washington tiiought a dty 
would grow np — perhaps like Pittsburgh — at the head 
of water navigation and at the head of the hi^way 
across the Aileghenies." 
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To the east of the goi^ of Cheat Eiver are "The 
Oladee, * ' the great Allegheny platean, from two to three 
thousand feet high, -where sranmer hotels give invita- 
tion to the tourist to linger in the conntry of Ihe lanrel, 
the mountain and the mysterious river. Oakland* Mary- 
land, and Brookside, Eglon, Aurora and Mount Chateau 
in West Virginia are centers in the elevated region 
from which walking tours can be made to the wonders 
of the Cheat. 

Dunkard Bottom is the point in the gorge nearest 
to Morgantown, on the Monongahela, the seat of the 
State University, one of the best in the Sonth. And a 
little farther up the crooked river is Fairmont, where 
a state normal school flourishes. Above the beau- 
tiful town the Monongahela is entered by Tygart's 
River, another of the rushing streams that come 
from the Eastern Plateau, where are the state's 
loftiest mountains. 

Tygart's Biver is only one hundred miles long, but 
it drops more than two thousand six hundred feet in 
that distance. At the headwatera the country is moun- 
tainous, and the slopes of the valleys are steep and fre- 
quently precipitous. There wild beasts still have their 
dens in hidden places as in the days of which lines found 
in an old church record in Randolph County tell : 

Hie hmigiy bear's portentous growl. 
The fMnlBbed wolf's uncouthly howl; 
Hie prowling panther'a keeneot jrell, 
l^eBft echo from tbo glomny dell. 

But atill nun lioldi hia dvelUngs tbera. 
Defying panther, wolf and bekr; 
But prowling Tuminta ptainljr t»U 
This ia no place for man to dwdl. 
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TIm BMUBbUiw Ugli with grtaSma iIm 
And MMh tlw «verUsttiig diw; 
Th» TftlM balwatu ar» dark and wild, 
And atTMunleU daili or mnnnnr wild. 

TIm n>aris( ttnrw, nragli *aA widcv 
DuJl down, or puue and aofUj glide; 
And MHiietlniea tlulr onnubing wan* 
Bwr dwrilers down to wataiy gra'raa. 

Tygart's Valley is famouB. It was one of tho ear- 
liest valleys m the state to be settled by those who tilled 
the land. They were attracted by 'Qie fertile soil along 
the forty miles of stream where the floor is from half 
a mile to a mile wide. Onoe — so geologists say— the 
river ran on the snmmit of the mountain and has gradn- 
ally oat its way down, making the attractive valley, 
nearly two thousand feet below the snmmit of Cheat 
Mountain on the east and Bidi Mountain on the west. 

Tygart's Biver meets the West Branch of the 
MoQongahela at Fairmont, after its less strennons 
passage throng the Central Plateau where altitudes 
are not so great Tet the beauty of its oourse may be 
judged at Claiteburg, once the frontier hamlet of 
Gkorge Bogers Claim's founding, whic^ slept amid the 
rounded hills until tiie railroad and ihe gas and 
the oil roused it from sleep and turned it into a mighty 
industrial center. 

The Clarksburg of to-day is a most attractive com- 
bination of old Southern calm and modem Northern 
bustle. There relics of plantation days look out on 
lofty business buildings, and slave quarters Burvive 
just across from a hotel Uiat would do credit to a city 
of four times Clarksburg's population. A tablet in a 
business street records the fact that "Stonewall Jack- 
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son was bom here," and Federal earthworks frown 
down from the hills on the triumphs of peace and plraty. 

Clarksbui^ is the city of glass — ^window glass and 
table glass, tumblers for the million, dear jars for 
Chicago's bacon and dried beef and Philadelphia's 
peanut bntter, yellow snnff jais for Memphis, amber 
beef extract bottles for England. These are the 
prodaots of one of the world's greatest fninaces for 
making and cooking the sand and other ingredients that 
go throngfa two thonsand five hundred degrees of bab- 
bling, boUing, sizzling, dazzling heat nntil they flow like 
molten lava into the waiting molds. 

When finally the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
leaped across the (Theat it came to Qrafton and Clarks- 
bni^, and passed on toward Parkersbnrg, on the Ohio. 
In 1827 the surveyors reported that if this route should 
be chosen too many tunnels would be necessary. IJi 
that day the art of tunnel-building was not understood, 
so it was not strange that this path to the Ohio was 
declared impossible. Yet the rate of oonstmotion was 
80 slow that ample time was given to gain oonrage for 
the contest with the rocks. And what a contest it 
proved! Twenty-seven tunnels between Grafton and 
Parkersbnrg, one of them being the longest in the world 
at the time of its construotion I In that day drills driven 
by steam and electricity had not been invented. Dyna- 
mite was unknown. Think of picking out a mile of 
flinty rock, with hard tools assisted by the nse of ordi- 
nary powder I But the railroad was at last completed 
across the state. Twenty-ei^t years were required 
for the building of the single traok from Baltimore 
to Parkersbnrg. 

The second great railroad to cross the state followed 
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noAny years latw. The Chesapeake and Ohio went 
throng Greenbrier County, the r^on made famous 
by White Sulphur Springs and its companion resorts, 
where tiie Greenbrier Biver flows down to a junction 
with New Birer at Hint(»L 

Seven milee from Hinton, on the Greenbrier, one 
of the last battles of the Civil War was fought, late in 
Ao^fost, 1865. Thnrmond's Bangers, descending the 
Greenbrier in a canoe hollowed from a poplar log, were 
fired on f nna the bluff by Union troops. 

Hinton is in Sxmuners County, which will ever be 
m»Qorable in the annals of Bevolutionary days be- 
oaose, <m January 20, 1775, the citizens of what was 
then Finoastle County drew up a paper of 'vrtiioh a 
paragraph was : 

"We dedare that wo are deliberately determined 
never to surrender these [inestimable privileges] to 
any power npmi earth bat at the expense of our lives. 
These are real, though unpolished, sentiments of lib- 
erty, and in th«n we are resolved to live or die. *' 

The stalwart signers of that document must have 
drawn strength from their contact with the ragged 
gorge of New Biver and the mountains that tower far 
above the waters. 

It will be difBcalt to contest the daim that New 
Biver sceaery *'is probably not surpassed by any- 
thing east of the Bo<iy Mountains." In 1872 a 
writer in Scribner's Magasine called the canyon "one 
of the most remarkable natural wonders of the East- 
em States." 

The New Biver Canyon has been described as "a 
deep cradc in the earUi, a hundred miles long, a mile 
wide at the somnoit, from eight hundred to one thousand 
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three hnndred feet deep, and having at the bottom a 
noisy, tarbalent stream." 

Less than half a oeQtniy ago few men had traversed 
lite entire canyon from Hinton to Kanawha Falls. 
Many had stood on the edge of the oract in the sweeping 
platean far above the stream, bnt they held life too 
valuable to venture down where later the rail- 
way engineers made room for the traoks and so 
opoied np to the enjoyment of millions a journey in 
many respects nnrivai»l 

The opening of the road throng tiie canyon led an 
enthusiast to prophecy: "It will not be long before we 
nnmber a hundred million; th» child is already bom 
who may see the Union contain even one hundred and 
twenty millions. Looking for thia near, or at leaat not- 
far-off, future, it is of inestimable importance that we 
have a country so rich iu natural wealth as outs. The 
opening of a great r^on, near the center of our popu- 
lation, ID a mild olimate, not far iroax the center of 
commerce, so rich as West ^rginia in the minerals 
most important to all industries, is something of imme- 
diate and direct interest." 

Near the end of the canyon the beetling crag Hawk's 
Nest rises far above tbe strectm. Then come Kaoaidia 
Falls and the mouth of Gauley River, whi<di began its 
tumultuoos course over in Pocahontas County, in the 
general re^on where Cheat Biver and Tygart's Biver 
make their start Perhaps fifty miles from the sonrce 
one of the summer campers who have learned that there 
is no better place than in Uie West Virginia mountains 
to se^ a ctanbination of scenery and sport told of 
camping on a lidge at the foot of which the Oanley 
' * mdied down over the rocks or swirled about in fishing 
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pools. Juat across the road frcan the camp, and again 
on the other side of the river, as far np and dovn the 
valley a« one could see, the hills rose wild and beaata- 
fnl, grem-wooded to the top, except where great ledges 
of bare rotk thmat the trees aside." 

A resident of the hiUs was asked his opinion of the 
country. ' ' I love it, " he said, * * I was bom here among 
the hills, and Ita jnst weary anywhere else. I've tried 
it, bnt I always come back. When the laorel buahra 
blossom in the spring it's the prettiest place I ever saw. 
Men arent always to be tntsted, bat these >'iTl)^ are 
always jnst the same." 

Beyond the mouth of the Oanley New Biver is known 
as Kanawba Biver. The mountains that before k^t so 
close on either side reoede, first on one bank, then on 
the other. Between the river and the slopes ridi bot- 
tom lands are covered with the dark green of the pas- 
ture or the lifter green of the cornfields, where grow 
luxuriant crops that owe their life to the silt deposited 
by the flood as it falls three thousand one hundred feet 
in four hundred and twenty-seven miles. 

The last ninety miles of tiie Kanawha, from a point 
above Charleston to its mouth at Point Pleasant, have 
been made navigable by locks and dams, bo that busy 
packets and picturesque towboats can ply the vaters 
up and down the stream. This improvement in navi- 
gation was begun in early years by the James Biv^ 
and Kanawha Canal Company and was completed by 
the United States. Here the first movable dams in 
America were constructed, one of them being at 
Brownstown, nine miles from Charleston. 

Charleston, long called Kanawha Court House, haa 
the distinction of being near the site of iha cabin acroaa 
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from Thorou^are Gap, where Daniel Boone waited 
for tbe buffalo, elt and other animals that flocked 
through on their way to the salt springs by the river. 
Other pioneers followed him, attracted not only by the 
game but by the salt fonnd along seveniy miles of the 
river from its month and back into the country from the 
stream, a distance of twelve or fonrteen miles. There 
was a time when five million bushels a year were gath- 
ered in this area, and salt was an important item in 
the commerce of Charleston and other river ports. To- 
day, however, ttie production of salt in this region is 
not one-fourth as large. 

Yet the salt wells have left a far more important in- 
dustry in their wake. Natural gas was discovered in 
1815 while men were boring for salt, but not for a 
generation was the greatest gas discovery made— a well 
whose roaring could be heard for many miles. In 1841 
the natural gas was first used for manufacting pur- 
poses here in the Eanawha Valley. 

Then came the great oil discoveries. For years the 
indications of oil had been noted. It floated over many 
of the salt wells and found ite way into the Kanawha. 
* * Old Greasy ' * was a popular name for the river among 
the old-time boatmen. 

To the fact that the petroleum industry had its start 
in West Virginia is due the perfection of "some of the 
wonders of the world," as a West Vii^ia historian 
proudly claims: "the drill that bores through rock 
thousMids of feet thick; the casing that keeps the well 
open; the dynamite shot that shatters the rocks half 
a mile below the surface; the pump that operates many 
wells at once; the enormous tanks; the hundreds of 
miles of pipe line which pass over mountain and under 
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rivers; the refinerieB whidi are the la^pest chemical 
apparatus cm earth." 

Charlestcm is built on a plain that rolls up to a gre^i 
ridge three hundred to five hundred feet higher. It 
has the advantage not only of the Kanawha, but also of 
the Elk, a tributary from the northeast vhioh, in the 
opinion of many, is one of the choice streams of the 
state. Since its souroe is but a few miles north of the 
upper waters of Ganley Biver, it shares witii that moun- 
tain stream the ri{^t to daim some of the best sup- 
roundings of Webster County. WdMter Springs, 
famous for sulphur springs, is hig^ up in a bowl-like 
hollow with mountains on every side. Through the 
bowl flows the tmnultuooB Elk, * ' a blue ribbon of poetry 
and delight" Once the Shawnee Lidians made peri- 
odical pilgrimages to the Springs by way of this stream, 
for which they had great reverence. There was a 
legend among them that in the year of drouth and 
famine the elk, parohed with thirat, came down from 
the mountains to the valleys. Many of the noble ani- 
mals died, but those in the herd of the great leader 
Scar Face were shown the way to water and food when 
no other leader could find them. Bnt the day came when 
even Scar Pace could find nothing for the herd. For 
days he searched in vain. Then he heard the rumbling 
of water beneath his feet Eagerly he pawed the earth. 
The exertion was too mndi for him; he fell dead just 
as his hoof opened the way to a cavity from which the 
waters were springing forth And out over his body 
flowed Elk River. 

The Indiana who repeated this I^end about their 
camp fire used to find ttieir way to Buzzard Boost, a 
great cliff at the point where little Creek enters the 
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Elk. One of the few novelists who have written of the 
West Yir:g:mia monutains gave a pleasing description 
of the Indians ' outlook : 

"On one side Little Creek had eroded the moontain 
until the naked ro<^ stood ont bold and bare; fmd on 
^e other side Elk River had done the same. The restilt 
was Buzzard Boost. Shaped like a triangle lying prone 
with its base toward the hills, it pointed ont like a 
great wedge. One reaching the base at the top conld 
travel slowly out toward tie point. The cliff itself was 
at beet but a few feet in width, and the erratic little 
path that wavered ont it sometimeB disappeared alto- 
gether, and at others clung perilonsly near the edge of 
the cliff. In the dry, shallow ground on the top there 
was iust depth enough to support a few straggling 
huckleberry bushes, and here and there a low 
scrub pine." 

It must have been an Indian with vision made keen 
by some ^rrie like Buzzard's Boost who made the 
prophecy as to the coming greatness of Washington, 
according to the story toH by George Washington 
Parke Castas. One day in 1755, when Geoi^ Washing- 
ton was near the junction of the Kanawha and the 
Ohio, an Indian chief sought him and said to him, 
through an interpreter: "The Great Spirit protects 
that man and gn^s his destinies. He will become the 
diief of nations, and a people yet unborn will hail him 
as the founder of a mighty empire. * ' 

Point Pleasant, at Kanawha's mouth, was the scene 
of another incident concerning which there can be no 
question. In 1774 took place the greatest battle ever 
fought with the Indians in West Virginia. These sav- 
ages, on the pretext that the whites intended to cross 

891 
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the Ohio, in the face of treaty^ obligations, joined forces 
against the colonists. Lord Dnnmore, governor of Vir- 
ginia, sent troope across the Allegheniee, by way of 
Staunton, Warm Springs and Charleston, to meet them. 
A monument to those who fell in the desperate battle 
that followed was dedicated on the spot in 1909. 

Point Pleasant is dose to the western limits of West 
Vii^rinia, yet between it and the Kentucky line are two 
other towns that have the distinction of being at the 
month of West Yirginia streams. Huntington guards 
the entrance to the Ohio of the Quyandotte — or simply 
the Ouyan, as it is called by those who live on its banks, 
whUe Eenova points the way of Ohio navigators to Big 
Sandy, which descends more than three hundred feet 
in one hundred nules. The chief branch of Big .Sandy 
is known as the Tug. The records of the days of Indian 
warfare tell of the passfige down that stream of a de- 
taohmentofVirginia.troops. While trying to negotiate 
the Booji^ of Tug, a series of treacherous rapids sev- 
eral miles long, the oenoes capsized, the men lost their 
supplies, and they were C4»npelled to return home. 

Yet another stream of impcrrtance enters the Ohio 
from the West Virginia mountains. The Little Kana- 
wha, after starting near the Gauley and the Elk, flows 
into quieter country, through the undeveloped coal 
fields of Gilmer and Calhoun Counties, and enters the 
Ohio at Parkersburg, the West Virginia city in im- 
portance second tmly to Wheding in the Panhandle. 
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ROMANCE ON AN ISLAND 

WHEN George Washington made his Borvey- 
ing trip through "Westerni Virginia in 1770 
he wafi attrapted by a J)eantifxU island in the 
Ohio Biver, not far from the present site of Parkers- 
bnrg, West Virj^nia, two miles from the month of the 
Kanawha River. The upper end lies opposite the 
pretty little village of Belpre, Ohio. To the surveyor 
who bad traversed the wilds of the interior the island 
must have seemed a paradise. A recent visitor became 
enthusiastio when he stood on the shore; he told of the 
landscape of vale and hill to be seen by one who looks 
over the mainland; the- fores t>«lad Virginia hills, rising 
south of the-island, "in places almost palisades"; the 
bluffs crowned by Parkersbui^, forming the gateway 
to the Little Kanawha; the nearer Virginia hills; the 
broad, beautiful river; and the shapely island rising 
from the water with sloping shores, shaded by tall 
white sycamores, elms and locrnsta. 

Washington was so charmed by the island that he 
included it in the lands to which he took title. After 
some years, however, it passed from his hands, and ia 
1798 one hundred and seventy acres of it were bought 
by Herman Blennerhassett, a wealthy yomig Irishman 
who had come to America after marrying Margaret 
Agnew, whose grandfather commanded a British bri- 
gade in the American Bevolntion. After crossing the 
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AUegfa^es to Pittsburg they floated down tlie Ohio 
Biver in a flatboat and finally took np their residence on 
a portion of Waehingt<m'a old river possession — Hie 
eastern lobe of the spectade^haped island, which is 
three and a half miles loo; and one-half mile wide at 
either end, narrowing in the center to the width of a 
wagon road. 

Soon the pioneers on the West Virginia and Ohio 
shores began to speak with wonder of the transforma- 
tion being made in the river paradise hy the Irish 
«nigrant The island beoame a park. On a sranmit 
near the upper end, facing so that boats ctHning down 
stream ooald see it well, a palatial mamaon was bnilt. 
The main house was fifty-two feet long and thirty feet 
wide. On either side were wing-like porticos forty 
feet long; these, with the main building, made a s^ni- 
oircnlar front of one hundred and ten feet. From the 
front of the green and white house to the water's edge 
sloped the lawn whose grottoes, arbors, hawthorn 
hedges, gravel walks and flower beds containing rare 
imported plants fulfilled the promises made to the visi- 
tor who entered the gateway with its stately 
stone columns. 

In the rear of the bouse were orchards, fields and 
gardens, cared for by trained men, some of whom were 
brought from England, as were some of the large crops 
of servants in the muision itself. Slaves were a part 
of the establishment, many of them being needed to care 
for the exquisite furnishings brought from abroad. 

To-day the rapenditnre of forty thousand dollars 
on a house wonld not attract attention, but in the day 
when the near-by hills of West Virginia and Ohio were 
a wilderness the establishment was a ccmstant marvel; 
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it was like a bit of old Virginia transplanted to 
the frontier. 

The proprietor of the estate was a student who 
dabbled in diemistiy, electricity and astronomy. Honrs 
were Bpent in his library or in the mnsic room, where 
he played BkiUfolly on the bass, viol and the violoncello. 
Sometimes he practiced medicine when there was need, 
and he conld have acted as lawyer for anyone who 
needed his services. A professor of Latin or Greek 
from Harvard College would have found him a kin- 
dred spirit. In fact, anyone who came his way was 
made welcome to the best the island— now known as 
BlennerhasBott's Island — conld provide. 

Mrs. Blennerhassett was a charming hostess. One 
writer says of her, "History affords but few instances 
where so much feminine beauty, physical endnrance, 
and many social graces were combined." She has been 
called one of the most remarkable womefa of her time, if 
not of all American history. She was as thoronghly 
educated as her husband, was mistress of graces that 
made her a delightful hostess, and was a lover of hunt- 
ing, boating and walking. 

To this paradise in the Ohio Biver, northern ontr 
post of the luxury and hospitality of Virginia, came 
many adventurers and travelers. Among others came 
Aaron Burr, meditating wild dreams of the conquest 
of Mexico and, perhaps, later of the Ohio and 
Mississippi country and, eventoally, of the entire 
American republic. 

From Pittsbni:g Burr floated by flatboat to the shore 
of Blennerliassett A hearty welcome was given to him 
as one who had been Vice-President of the United 
States. He remained long enough to win his way into 
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tHe ooii£deiioe of the hoetess and her goilelesa hnsband. 
Then he went on down the river, his mind made np that 
Blecnerhassett Island would be an admirahle center 
for the working ont of his plans. TTig coming had been, 
as Wirt called it, "the coming of Satan into Eden." 
His departare was preliminary to the engnlfing of the 
Irishman and his wife in the deep waters of conspiracy. 

In 1806 Burr returned to Blennerhassett Island with 
hia daughter Theodosia— wif e of Governor Allston of 
Sonth Carolina— who was conspiring with her father. 

Mrs. Blannerhassett and Theodosia Allston became 
great friends and were soon heartily engaged with the 
two men in preparii^ for the plan to invade Mexico. 
Boats were bnilt for the transportation of troops, and 
other arrangements were made. Blennerhassett spent 
his entire fortune in the preparation. - He was to be the 
Minister to England from the great ranpire of whidi 
Bnrr was to be ruler. 

Suddenly the country was aroused to its peril. Burr 
was arrested, but was later released for lack of proof. 
Then, one by one, the details of the great conspira^ 
were disclosed. President Jefferson by proclamation 
told the country of the danger, while the governors of 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tenneasee, Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana issued proclamations and called out state mili- 
tias. Claiborne, governor of the Territory of Orleans, 
declared martial law. Forts were built at New Orleans 
to repel the conspirators. The militia of Wood County, 
Virginia, were instructed to take possession of Blen- 
nerhassett Island and arrest the proprietor and his 
family. But the proprietor escaped on a vnld winter's 
night, avoided the ^^rginia militia at the mouth of the 
Great Eanawha and floated down the Ohio. Mrs. Blen- 
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nerhaasett remained at the island and witnessed the 
deatraotion of the park and the house when the militia 
took possession. Later she joined her husband down 
the river. At the month of the Gomberland Barr met 
the fngitives with boats and sixty men. Then they went 
on to Bayou Pierre, above Natchez, where he looked for 
aid from General Wilkinson, C(Hmnander of the West- 
era XTnited States Troops, bat wheu he arrived there 
he learned that the confederate on whom he had counted 
had betrayed him. The Mississippi militia inter- 
fered with further progress, and the conspirators 
were arrested and put on tiiaL Yet in court they 
were aoquitted. 

In Alabama, on the way to the ooast, Burr waa agaia 
arrested and taken to Bichmond. Blenneriiassett, while 
on his way back to his island, was also arrested and 
carried to Richmond. Later both were acquitted of the 
charge of treason. 

Blennerhaasett sought his island, but found it nuned 
by vandals and floods. Another was in possession 
where he had been master.' Sorrowfully he made hia 
way to Gibsonport, Mississippi, and there lived on a 
cotton plantation until 1819. Two years later he died 
in extreme poverty, while Mrs. Blennerhassett lived 
until 1342. She, too, died in misery. The three sons 
raided their Uvea unfortunately. 

Some years before her death Mrs. Blennerhassett 
published a volume of porans, of which one was "The 
Deserted Isle." Of this two stanzas were; 

"Oie Btruiger that deManda Ohio's itreun, 

Channed with tb« b«ftttt«oiiB proapecta tliat ariaev 

llarka tha soft islea that, "neath the glittering beam. 
Dance vrlUi the waves and ndngle with the akloa. 
Sew also, one Oat now hi mln Ilea, 
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Whidi «r*t^ Uks taiij qneen, towered o'er tlie rea^ 
In vnry atiin daxm, \jj culture dr«w'd. 

Thare rote the Mftt, wher« OBoe, in prid« of life, 
H7 <Te could marie the qaeenfy rivir'e flow. 

In •nmm«r'a calmneM or In winter'a itrife, 
Bwollm with ntln, or battling with the satnf. 
Nftrer agKin, laj heut anch J07 ahftll know; 

Havoc and ruin, nunpMit war have paw'd 

Over that tale, witli their deatrofing Mast 
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CHAPTER XXXrV 
IN THE PANHANDLE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

BY aaceatry West ^rginia belongs to the North, 
I for many of her first settlers cfune from Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and New Jersey. Geo- 
graphioally the state is a part of the South, for it joins 
Kentucky, and it nestles between the Ohio River and 
the backbone of monntalns that separate the sources 
of the streams flowing toward the Atlantic and those 
flowing toward the Ohio. Politically it became a North- 
em state in 1863 by a separation from old Vii-ginia that 
had been talked of for two generations. 

This wonderfully rich state, whose great resources 
have hardly been touched, is peculiar in one thing only 
— a contour so odd that it must be the despair of the 
poor children who are asked to outline its borders. Yet 
the boundaries are natural, for the most part; the one 
exception is the double right angle between the Ohio 
Birer near Pittsburgh and the headwaters of the 
Potomac near Fairfax, where, in 1746, the surveyors 
of Lord Fairfax planted the "Fairfax Stone" to mark 
the western limit of his grant for the ' * Northern Neck ' * 
of Virginia. 

Between the Ohio River and tiie side of the first 
triangle is the oddest feature of this state of eccentric 
borders — the Panhandle, less than one hundred miles 
long and from seven to twenty miles wide; a wedge 
driven between Pennsylvania and Ohio as if to claim 
kinship with these states. 
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No one can profess to know Weet Virginia unless 
he knows the Panhandle, and no regrets will be the 
seqnel of the effort to permit it to reveal its mani- 
fold attractions. 

The passenger on an Ohio Birer steamboat has a 
fine opportunity to look into the Panhandle along its 
entire western boondary. Not long after leaving New 
Martinsville he is on a line with Pennsylvania's soath- 
em limits. There the Panhandle begins. 

For twenty miles or more the river flows sedately 
between the hills of Ohio and the varied landscapes of 
Marshall Connfy, one of the four oonntles that divide 
the wedge. Then comes the sharp bend known as the 
Devil's Elbow where the pilot of the towboat pushing 
a long line of empty barges upstream mnst keep his 
wits about him. And only a short distance from the 
bend is Moondsville, the pleasing town that takes its 
name from the ancient burial place of a prehistoric 
people, a great mound whose age is unknown. Some 
years ego a great white oak tree that grew on the top 
of the mound was cut down, and an examination of the 
trunk showed that it was more tiian five hundred years 
old. How old was the mound when the tree was 
a sapling? 

Originally the mound was nine^ feet high, but 
eleven feet of earth was taken from the top by a builder 
who wished to make an observatory. The sides are 
steps, and are covered with trees. 

The first mention of the curiosity was in 1772. In 
1838 the owner tunneled horizontally into the mound, 
be^ning at the level of the ground. When the tunnel 
was one hundred and eleven feet long the workmen 
came to a vault that had been uroavated in the earth 
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before the mound was commenced. This Tanlt was 
twelve feet long, eight feet wide and seven feet high. It 
was perfectly dry. Originally, upright timbers at the 
sides and the ends had supported cross timbers on which 
the roof rested. This roof was formed of unhewn stone. 
Gradually the timbers decayed, the stones fell and the 
vault was nearly filled with earth. Examination of the 
timbers showed that they had been shaped by burning; 
there was no evidence of a tool of iron for catting them, 
but near at hand were bits of charcoal, reminders of the 
painfully slow work of the ancient builders. In the 
vault were two skeletons, one of which was surrounded 
by six hundred and ftf ty ivory beads. 

Not yet satisfied, the proprietor of the mound be- 
gim to make an excavation from the top, straight down- 
ward. When half way to the bottom he discovered a sec- 
ond vault, directly over the vault on the gronnd level A 
akeleton found there had on it one fbonsand seven hun- 
dred ivory beads, five hundred sea shells and five copper 
bracelets. One hundred and fifty pieces of isinglass 
were scattered over the body. Near by was a curious 
oval stone bearing three rows of hieroglyphics which 
have never been deciphered. 

For many years after this excavation was made the 
mound was neglected. The observatory on the summit 
was used as a restaurant and dancing pavilion. The 
Fair Grounds were laid out around the mound, and the 
race track encircled the ancient monument. The exca- 
vations were responsible for a sinking of the earth so 
that there was a noticeable depression in the top. Gul- 
lies were cut into the sides by the constant wash- 
ing of the rain, and foot paths were made at random 
on tJie slopes. 
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Portunately, public-spirited men and women decided 
that thia interesting monomentmnBt be preserved. Ap- 
peal was made to the State Leg^latare, and the law- 
makers were persuaded to purchase the ground and set 
it apart as the possession of the people. 

Nine miles above Monndsville Wheeling perches 
preoarionsly on a narrow flood plain and on an island, 
made by the deposits of streams that enter the Ohio 
from opposite sides, then dimbe the slopes that rise 
three hundred feet above the river. From the heights 
the prospect is superb ; winding waterway, low>lyuig 
island, wooded hills on the Ohio shore, and, back toward 
the Pennsylvania line, valleys that turn and twist among 
rugged green slopes. These slopes are guardians over 
tiie homes of those who, when the day's work in the dty 
is done, se^ refreshment in Pleasant Valley and £hn 
Orove. Bnt to-day Wheeling thrusts out eager fingers, 
laying hold on these one-time suburbs along 1^ Na- 
tional Bead that entered the cHy from Cumberland* 
Maryland, in 1818, fifty-eij^t years after the first set- 
tlement waa made on Qie site of tiie <aty. 

The lofty suspension bridge over which the turnpike 
passed in early days still leaps from the mainland to 
the island, disdainful now of rivals above and below, 
even as many years ago it held serenely aloof from 
the litigation of those who thought it a menace 
to navigation. 

To-day Wheeling is a commercial city of imports 
anoe. Bnt there was a time when her fame as a business 
center was overshadowed by her prominence in political 
aifairs. Here, on June 13, 1861, was held a convention 
which chose Qovemor Pierpont to head the Bestored 
Government of Virginia. On Novanber 26, 1861, an- 
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other oonvention met to oonstitate what many wished 
to call the State of Kanawha, tiioog^ the name West 
Virginia was finally choeen. Two yeara later the B«- 
stored Qovemment removed its capital to Alexandria, 
but Wheeling continned to be the capital of the new 
state. The historic building occupied as a capital from 
1863 to 1870 has long been nsed by tbe Linsley Institute. 

In 1870 Charleston became the oapital The public 
doonments and the state ofiBcers were transferred down 
the Ohio and up the Kanawha in the steamer Mountain 
Boy. But five years later it was Wheeling's turn to 
send to Charieston a steamer for a transfer of artdiives 
and the governor and his associates ba<^ to fhe old 
building, which was displaced by a new capitol erected 
by the city, to-day Wheeling's City Hall. There the 
ofSoials remained in peace nntil 1885, when, the contest 
between Charleston, Martinsburg and Clarksburg for 
tiie permanent location of the capital having resulted 
in the choice of Charleston, the river was a third time 
called on to assist in the movement. But now a single 
steamer was not sufficient; two steamers and a barge 
were required for the work whose conclnsion caused 
great rejoicing in Charleston. Then Wheeling settled 
down to the life of steady progress that has won fame 
for her. 

From Wheeling it is easy to take splendid highways 
that lead to other historic spots, remarkable for beauty 
of hill and valley, forest and stream. One winding route 
across the Panhandle leads up Qlenn's Bun, then along 
Short Creek, a stream only four miles long, attractive 
as it is brief. The way is nphill and downhill or thread- 
ing the delightful valleys to Bethany Pike, the oldest 
highway in the neighborhood of Wheeling except the 
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National Boad, which stretches away throng^ fertile 
wooded hill and shaded glen to Bethany, the college 
town whose fonnder planned to call it Buffalo, since 
it waa on Bnfffilo Creek. For a time he dated his letters 
from Buffalo and mailed them at West Liberty, foar 
miles distant. Then, learning that a posbnaster ooold 
frank his own mail, he sought and obtained an appoint- 
ment as postmaster at Buffalo, though he had to change 
the name since there was another Bnffalo post-offioe 
in Virginia. 

The traveler among the hills that look so mach like 
the slopes of the English lake district is startled at one 
point by the sight of Table Boc^ a great boulder bal- 
anced on a pedestal, near the summit of a hill by the 
roadside. Its appearance is unexpected, for it is the 
only formation of the kind to be seen, and it is in a 
position where snoh a combination of ro<^ seems ont 
of place. Since the days of the Indians this has been a 
landmark for all the countryside. 

Bethany Pike ^oon joins the National Boad. Then 
the way is up Wheeling Creek a short distance frwn 
the union of Little Wheeling Cre^ with the larger 
stream and down a side road. Wheeling Creek flows for 
some distance beneath a ro<^ precipice, tiie Cedar 
Bocks, one of the most remarkable of the natural fea- 
tures of the Panhandle. From this point Wheeling 
Creek leads back into the country, still farther from 
the National Boad. So the choice route for those who 
wish to continue to see some of the best things offered 
by the Panhandle is back to the main turnpike at Monu- 
ment Place in Elm Orove, named because on the lawn 
stands the monument built in early da3r8 to Henry Clay, 
who was thonj^t of as the Father of the Pike. 
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It is difficnit to see how a short section of road oonld 
he more f ascdnating than the twelve miles from Ehn 
Grove to "West Alexander, on the Pennsylvania line. 
Ahnost all the way the tnmpike is haUt hy the side of 
the creek, deep down between the steep green hills, 
crossing tiie stalwart stone bridges a century old, ding- 
ing to a narrow shelf between the slope and the water, 
or climbing to some point of vantage far above the thon- 
der of floods that sweep down so suddenly from tribu- 
tary runs. There are places where the way seems dark, 
for the sun is hindered by the dense foliage or the hills 
pressing close on either hand. But the darkness is not 
gloomy here in the passage aoroBS the narrow Pan- 
handle. Gloom is not for those who delight to linger 
amid the hills of West Virginia and by the side of her 
rushing mountain streams. 
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Eatonton, Georgia, described, 110 
Btwneaer, Oeorgia, silk cultor* 

attfonpted at, 104 
Edcaton, North Carolina, 85 
ElkhOTn City, Kentucky, 70 
El Paso, Texas, 263 
EdbI^, Alabama. 195, SOO 
Eureka Springs, Ailunaaa. 268 
Everglades, the, 148 

Fairfax Stone, the, SflO 

Falls of the Ohio, 261 

Farragut, Admiral, 170 

Feathersbwhaugh, G. W., quoted, 
240 

Fishing: at MoMjuito Inlet Bird 
Beserration, Florida, 131; 1> 
Florida, 161-164, 168; M> 
Tkmpa Bay, 160; on Mobile Bay, 
180; on Gulf Coast, 222; In 
l^zas, 247; in Arkansas, 256 

Plagler, Henry UL, 134. 143 

Flagler, Mrs. Henry H., 104 

« Flagler's Folly," 138 

Flatboat transportatlou in Ala- 
bama, difBenltlas of, IM. 208 

Fleming, Tarletou, 66 

Flomatm Jnnetion, Alahama, early 
railroad building at, 168 
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FloriiU Ke^a, bdlMIiig East OoHt 
Bftilroad urou, 1S8-141 

Flute uid river, compariioii miul* 
by Sidney Lftnler, 108 

Fort BuTknca^ Feouuwla, Flor- 
ida, 168 

Fort U&ilon, St. AngiwUiie, 
Florida, 126, 126 

Fort Honltrie, Chu-leston, BcraUi 
Carolina, 01 

Fort Kyera, Florida, 160 

Fort Smith, Arkuiaaa, 25S 

Fort Somter, CharloBton, Bl 

Fort Worth, Texas, 250 

Fountain of Yontb, St. AngniUiie, 
Flwido, 186 

Fox, Jobn, 27S 

Frankfort, Kentucky, 287, 2S9 

Franklin, Benjamin, 62 

Franklin, State of, 217, 218 

Frederick, Uai^land, 18 

Frederiokaburg, Virgliila, 4ft 

French settlers in Alabama, 
early, 184 

Oadaden, Alabama, ISO 
Qslveaton, Tezoa, 245, 246 
Qame: in Florida, 162; in IiOuIkI- 
ana, 236, 237; In Texas, 243, 
247; la Arkansas, 268 
Gaps in West Tir^nla, along 

Potomac, 270 
Oaaparilla, the pirat^ 168, 160 
Geology of tha ca*e region of Vir- 
ginia, 33; of Uammoth Cave 
region in Eoitucky, 266; in 
West Virginia, 279, 284 
Georgetomi, South Carolina, 88 
Ggtbsemane Abbey, Kentucky, 264 
OibBOiip<at, UiBBlaelppI, 207 
Oilmer, Frank, and iron ore in 

Alabama, 1S6 
Olynn, Harshes of, !n Georgia, 118 



Gold, dlseorered in North Owngia, 

06; In Alabama, 180 
Ooold, WilUam L., and eoal Id 

Alabama, IftS 
Qwdcn, Oapt^ Harry, quoted, 

231 
Grafton, Wert TirgiiUa, 28S 
Grant, Genenl V. S, 28, 200 
GrapUte in Alabama, 180 
Great Palis, Maryland, 34, 38 
Greene, General Nathanael, 62 
Oreoie, Hrs. Nathaoael, enter- 
tains Eli Whitney, 104 
areenerille, Tennessee, 217 
GreMi Cove Springs, Florida, 16? 
Gullf(«d Court Houa^ HorOi 

Carolina, «2 
GnU Coast reMrte, 221 
Guliies at Milledgevllle, Geor^ 

111 
Gunston Hall, Virginia, 47 
OuntersTille, Alabama, 188, 21S 

Hagentown, Haiyland, 18 

Hall, Obtain Basil, expktrea 

Georgia, 112 
Hampton Boads, Virginia, GO 
Hancock, Maryland, tnnnd at, 41 
Harpers Ferry, Virginia, 17, 20, 

22, 34, 36, 37, 278 
Harris, Joel Chandler, 08, 110 
Harrisonburg, ^rginla, 27 
Earrod, Captain James, 278 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky, 278 
Hatteras, Cape, S6, 86 
Hawk's Neat, West '^rginia, 287 
Heights of Sonthem Appa- 

laehiui Mountains, 60 
"Hell-fer-8artain" Crerft, Ken- 
tucky, 276 
Hemans, Mrs. F^cia, quoted, 110 
Henderaonville) North Carolina, 
77,70 

311 
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INDEX 

H«arleo, Tlrglvik, O, 62 Tnacaloona, 177; UuaMgeat, 

Htnrjr, Pfttridc, 68, SS IBO; (» Tenneuee Biver, 208 

HarmiUgA, Tlw, at Nukrill^ £11 Ingnhan Higbmf in Flwida, IM 

Hero of tbo Homrd Collago fin. Inside Waterwaj, tlM, from N«w 

IBS York to Uiuni, IZl, 130, IM 

Hanii^, Fruuds Hotart, 230 Intcrooutel Cutal, 230 

HUwUMS, legeod of, 96 IntfrdigiUtlon of riven of Sontli 
HiAory Nut Gftp, W, 78 Ctrolina And OoorgU, 95. 

Hi^ Bridge Kaitad7, 272 Iron ud Steel in AUhwna, ISB, 
HInton, W«t ^rglnU, 280 IB4 

Hobnddntopa, AUbunk, 180 Iron nnd atael funuwes In Vlr- 
HoBcstir ^ North CuxJltift, 70 fi^In, 54; En AUhaTna, iM 

Homndnr, WlUiun T., qnot«d, £38 Iron Irorlu, firat In AUbamn, 187 
"HimMt't TSft, Hie," M 

Boepitnlitj. Boattarn, 103, 104, Jaduon, Andrew, TO, 211 

! 271 Jaduon, Urs. Andrmr, 212 

Hot Spring*, AAauu, S6B Satkami, Misaimippi, 226 

Hot Springe of Virgin]* and Wert Jedceon, Q«nenl lAamaa J. 
- VirginU, 89 (Stouewnll), 27, 26, 64. 284 

Honaton, Bam, SO, 217, 218, 24S jAtABOnville, Florida, 114, 120 

Houston, Tteaa, 243 James River Canal, 63 

Hov«7, Horaee 0., 24 Jamea Town, Vi^nia, 43, 61, 62 

Howelte, WilHaai Dean, 108 Jamestown Island, Virginia, fiO 

Hueoo Tanks, Tuae, 263 JeSerson, Peter, 66, 67 

Himtbvton, West Virginia, 202 Jefferson, 'Iloniaa, 20, 21, 30, 36, 
HuntMTille, Alabama, 1S8 61, 63, S6, 66, 67, 68, 261, 293 

Hjdro-eleetrio power development JeffM«on's Bock. 20 

in Nortb Carolina, CO. M; at Jentngs, Jonathan, adventare at, 
lUhilah Falls, aeorgiA, 96; at with Indiana^ 200 

Muscle Shoals, Alabama, 187, Johnson City, Teoneasee^ 70 

20»-208; on Cooaa and Tal1a> Jtduuton, General Albert Sidnej, 
poosM In Alabama, 180; Talks- 200 

see Falls, *'■*■"«! 190 Jcrimaton, General Joseph EL, 262 
Jonesboro, Tennessee, 218 
Indians, adrentiirea with, 2O0, 289 

Indian legends of the rivers, 96, Eanairiia Falls, West Virginia, 

290 287 

Indians: Monaeana, 30; Shawnees, Kanawha, State of, 303 

30; Powbatana, SO; Nassawat- Eeats, George, 262 

tox, 44; Cherokees, 74, 80, 96, Eeats, John, 262 

98; Croatans, 99; Tomo Chaclfi, Eenmore, Fredericksburg, VIi^ 
106; Creeks, 111; Seminoles, ginla, 46 

116, 120, 142. 160, 162, IG8; EsDOva, Wcat Virginia, 64, 202 
212 
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Eenrlll^ T«zm, 261 
£07 West, Florida, 121, 137, 141 
Kln^, Wflliain Rnfoa, 192 
King's Uoantain, Bkttle of, M, 219 
EingaUm, TennMaM, 216 
EittT Hairic, North Cftroliiu, 88 
Knozrllle, Tennauee, 218 
KonmheeU, Vale of, 78 
Lftfltt«, Jeu, 246 
Lake Chailea, Loaiilsna, 241 
Lake DmmmoDd, Virginia, 84 
Lake Worth, Florida, 13S 
Lakes of interior Florida, 163, IM 
Lanier, Bidnej, 9S, 108, 110, 113 
La Salle, Sieur de, 245, 247 
Leaning Rock, North Carolina, 72 
Lee, Light Horse Harry, 21, 46 
Lee, General Kobert £., IS, 28, 40, 

66,252 
Lee, Colonel Thomaa, 46 
L^end of the origin of Elk Biver, 

West Virginia, 290 
Legend of Nacoochee, 97 
Lewie, Betty, sister of Oeorge 

Washington, 46 
Lexington, Kentucky, 268 
Lexington, Virginia, 27 
Little Rock, Arkansas, 267, 2S9 
Llano Eatacado, Taus, 251 
LocomotiTes, early: Best Friend, 

90; Weetern Star, 270 
Loufarille, Kentucky, 261 
Lumbee Biver, canoeing on, 89 
Luray Carems, Virginia, 23 
Lyell, Cbarlea, travel* in America 

quoted, 103, 111 
Lyman, Captain Thaddena, 226 
Lyman Windamiw, 226 
Lynchburg, Virginia, 64 
McCIellan, Oeneral George B., 19 
McConnell, Alexander, adventore 

with Indian, 26S 



HcKinney, J<4ui, and a wildcat, 

260 
McMinnville, Tennessee, 213 
Mac(»i, Qeorgia, 108, 110 
" Uadeline " and AarcMi Burr, 224 
Madiaon, Dolly, 48 
Madiaon, James, 21 
Mammoth, reUoa of, 223 
Uammoth Cave, Kentucky, 266 
Manaiona: Harewood, Charles 
Town, West Virginia, 21 ; Hor- 
dington, Charles Town, West 
Virginia, 21 ; ShadweU, Viiginla, 
30; Moore House and Nelson 
House, Yorktown, Virginia, 46; 
Kenmore and Frederlckahu^, 
Virginia, 46; Stratford, Vir- 
ginia, 46i Moont Vernon, Vir- 
ginia, 46; Ounston Hall, Vir- 
ginia, 47; Octagon House, 
Washington, D. C, 48; Carta's 
Qrove, Virginia, 62; Brandon, 
Virginia, 62; Shirl^, Virginia, 
62; Westover, Virghila, 62; in 
Richmond, Virginia, 63; Tucka- 
hoe, Virginia, 66; Oakland, Vir- 
ginia, 66; Monticello, Virginia, 
66; in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, 91; Tumwold, Georgia, 
111; The Hermitage at Nash- 
ville, Tenneseee, 211; Oakley, 
Louisiana, 23B; Ashland, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, 260 ; Bleoner- 
haasetfs, 294 
Mtmafaotvrer't Stoord, qnotad, 

134, 140 
Marble of Alabama, atory of, 176 
Mardi Qras at New Orleans, 232 
Marion, Qeaiera] Francis, SO 
Marriage formnla of Captain 

Shanmberg, 193 
ManhtM, th^ last of the canal 
pa(^eU,&4 

«3 
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Uu^ubnrK, W«rt YlrginlA, SOS 
llMon, Oeorgs, 47 
HMMnattn, Mount, roftd anr, SS 
MMMonttMi Nktioua Forat, 2S 
llaUgordft IilMd, Tou, 247 
IfModcrlngB of Um UbalMi^i, 

2M,26I 
HeAlabnig, Dwiantion of Ind*- 



MUmi Aflfkn* Clvb, ISS 
Miami B««di, FloridM, 146 
Misul, Florida, IM, 1S7, 148 
MUlodcnllla, OtorgrU, 111 
MllU, EiMM A., qnoM, ses 
Milnv , Jdin T., hu ridon o( Bir- 

mlngliMin, IM; Imllda a nllroad, 

197 
MlDonaoi at Now Smyrna, 

Florida, 138 
MiulonaiT BUgt, Twaientm, £14 
Hiaalon*, SpanUh, In Taxaa, 248 
MiaalMippl, uwatlu of th^ 228 
Mitdidl, ElUba, B3 
Mobile, AlatMina. 176 
Uoooaaln Bend, on Trummm Siver, 

214 
Monroe^ Fort, Virginia, 4S 
Monroa, Jamea, 51 
Uantgomei7, Alahanm, 101 
" Mantlc«Uo, Bag« of," 33, 67 
Montlcello, Virginia, liome oi 

Tbomaa JdterHn, 66 
MoM« HooM, Torbtown, VlrglnlB, 

49 
Uoore*! Creek, "Ani Tlctory of 

ReTolatloo," 87 
Uoraviani in North Carolina, AS, 

04 
McMTdlngton, CharlM Town, Weat 

Virginia, 21 
Morgan, Morgani, 878 



Uorgantown, Wert Ttrginia, 281^ 

283 
MiMqaito Inlet Bird BtacrvatkB, 

Florida, ISl 

Moaqnito InM Llglit, Florida, 131 

Motor Boating on Santa Bom 

Soond, 170; on Mobile B*r, ISO 

Monnd-buUden In *'■»""". 186, 

IW; In Weat Virginia. 300 
UonndivUt<^ Weat ^r^nla, 300 
Mountalu: Bine Bidge, 17,68, 71; 
Mawanntta, 23 ; Peaks of Otter, 
31 ; Apple Orchard, C8 ; Thnnder 
Hill, S8; Unakaa, 68, 215, 217; 
Great Smofcy, 6B, 73, 218; Bal- 
aam 60, 74; Bonn, <», 71; 
Qrandfather, 60, 71, 72; Clinch, 
TO, 218; Pilot Mountain, 71; Old 
HampbaiA, TI; Dunvegan, 72; 
Tryon,72; CUngman'aI>Qiiu^74; 
Bald, 74; Cowie, 74; Nantahala, 
74; the Balda, 76; Biehland Bal- 
suna, 76 ; Toxaway, 77 ; UitdMll, 
77; Old Whitealdea, 77; Rabnn, 
77; Looking Glaw, 78; Bbuk, 
SO; Balaam Cone, 81; Blade 
Br«then, 81; Celo, 81; Kitta- 
mma, 81; Yonah, VI; Ciunbar- 
land, 208; Lookout, 208, 214; 
Holaton, 210; Ouadalupa Peak, 
842; Oaaika, 2S6, 2S8; AricanMts, 
868; King's Mountain, 273; <rf 
Weat Virginia, 884 
Mount Vernon, Virginia, 46 
Mouths of the Mississippi, 228 
Muir, John, 102, 100, 220, 264, 80S 
Munroe, Kirk, 146 
Murfi Moboro, Tenneasee, 213 
MiuKsle Shoal^ Alabama, 187, 200 



nd of. 07 
Narvaee, Famfllo d^ lAB 
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IND'EX 



KBriiboraigh tNuliTUIe), Itesea- 

•M, 210 
Katches, MlHfulppi, 223 
Nstcbec IVue, pioneer road, 220 
NatiouU CemeteriM: »t Sbiloh, 
)6 [ at Chattonooga, 
I, 214; at LitUe Rode, 

ArkaniBS, 269 
Kattonal Porwta; UaasaDntton, 

23; Shauandoah, 26; Natural 

Bridfp, G8; Boone, 70; Mount 

Uitchell, TO, 82; NanUbala, 70; 

Piegah, 70, 78, 82; Florida, 169; 

in Lawrence Connty, Alabama, 

18a 

National Parka: Hot Bpringa, Ar- 
kan«aa, 260; proposed, Lnraj 
Carenia, Virginia, 24; Natural 
Bridge, Virginia, 31 ; Springa of 
Virginia, 69; FuadiBe Key, 
Florida, 164; Mammotli Cav^ 
Kentucky, 260 

National Boad, 36, 39, 304 

Natural Bridge, Virginia, 29, 33, 
67 

Natural Bridge at Lost Cotc^ Ten- 
neeue, 214 

Natural Bridge National Foreet, 
68 

Natural gas In Weat Virginia, 269 

Nelson Honae, Torktown, Virginia, 
46 

New Martinsville, West Virginia, 
300 

New Orleans, 220 

New River Canyon, West Virginia, 
266 

New Smyrna, Florida, 132 

Newport Newa, Virginia, 45 

"Niagara of tlie South" (Mnacls 
Shoala, Alabama), 208 

Nicajac Cave, on I 
River, 208 



Nleajac Trail, Slk 

Night in Florida, 12d 

Nitrate Plants at Mbacle Slioalt, 
A1abuna,207 

Norfolk, Virginia, 46 

Northweateni Turnpike in Vir- 
ginia, 279 

Novel reading tabooed, 206 

Nuttall, TbaoMM, quoted, 2S8 



Oakland, Maryland, 280 

Oakland, Virginia, borne of Robert 
E.Lae,66 

Oakl^, at St. Francisville, Louisi- 
ana, 238 

Octagon House, Waatington, 48 

Oglethorpe, General, and allk cul- 
ture, 104 

Oil in Texas, 243; in Wert Vir- 
ginia, 289 

Okeechobee, Lake, 148 

Okefinokee Swamp, 115 

Old Point Comfort, Virginia, 43, 45 

Oldest American family, 44 

Oldest houae In St. Augustine 124 

Olive growing, experimenta ia, 185 

Ormond, Florida, 136 

Otter, Feaka of, 31 

OntlawB on Tennessee River, 208 

Oyater beds, Louisiana gains title 
t», 221 

Oyatara in New Orleans, 233 

Paducab, Eentucky, 203 
Faint Rock, North Carolina, 73 
Palm Beach, Florida, 136 
Panhandle of Weat Virginia, 299 
Fanmnre, Fort, at Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, 224 
Paradise Key, Florida, beauty of, 

166, 166 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, 285, 
292, 203 

SU 
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Puqnotuk, North Cknliiw, 85 
Pui Ou-utUn, HiHiMlppi, 222 
FatowiBftA Cuwl Ctmapviy, 94 
Pfttti, AddiBft, 233 
PmumoIk, Florida, lOS 
PhuiuM. twin, in Florida 1«I 
PhcMphatc Binins in Florida, ISO 
Pilot fiM- Inaida Walcrway, 121, 

12a 
Piratcai QaqwiUa. IfiS; "Bar- 

bai7 PlratM of tlis WMt," 209; 

J«an LaflU«, 245 
Pini«, Jbbim, 238 
Plrri*, MiM, 238 
Pittaborgti Landing, Tinitinanm. 

205 
"Pittaburgb of Uw Sontli" (Bir- 

mloe^kam), IBS, IM 
Plant, H, B, 157 
Point Comfort, Virginia, 44 
P<riDt of Bo<^s, UuTlaod, S8 
folnt Pleaunt, Ohio, Indian battle 

at, 2»1 
Polk, JuBM £., 211 
Ponce de Lefln, 122, 124, 126, 108 
PoDtcbartrain, Lake, LouisUna, 

230 
Port Oibw>n, Mlaiiadppl, 224 
PortamonUi, Virginia, 46 
Potomac Rlrer, 17, 20, 34, S8, 40, 

40, 27B, 279 
Powell, WilUam, 23 
Fowell's Fort VaUey, 2S 
Prehiatorio ruina, ne*r Bardatown, 

Eentndcj, 203; at Lezingtoa, 

E»tiiak7, 208 
Frinceaa Anne, Uar^land, 42 
JVomontorun TmneiKlwK, 88 

Rabbit drive on site of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, 108 
KabuQ Gap, Qoorgia, M 



Ballroad and antcnofaile eOB- 
parwJ,7 

Ballroad building, early: at Fka*- 
ton Junction, Alabama, 108; at 
8t Joe^ha, Florida, 171: at 
Apalacbee Bay, Florida, 172; in 
Alabama, 187, 197 

Batlroad dUBcultiee in Florida, 102 

Bailroada: Baltimore and Ohio, M, 
280, 285 ; Jamw Biver Canal and 
Ballroad, 64; Cheaapeaka uid 
Ohio, 04, 280; Southern. OS, 188; 
Candina, ClinchHeld and (Alo, 
TO; Weetem North Caro- 
lina, 70; LioTille Biw, 70; 
Hoont Mitchell, 82 ; Bonth Caro- 
lina, 00; Wfatem and Atlaatie. 
98; Atlantie Coaat Line, 117; 
Florida Eaat Coaat, 134; Qneea 
and Creecentt 184; Tuaeinnbia 
and Decatur, 1B7; Soathnn 
Facdflc, 242; Lonlaville and 
Naahville, 261 

Raleigh, Bir Walta, BS, 80 

Randolph, Thomaa, 65 

Randolph, Hkmuu Mann, 55 

Bed River Batt, 240 

Baelfoot Lake Dlitrict, 1 



Regulator* of the Alamanco, North 

Carolina, 87 
Beeouroea of the South, fi, 
Rerolntionarj War, plaoea named 

in connection with, 23, 43, 48, 

65, 02, 04, 05, 00, 86, 87, 80, 91, 

210; South'a part In: 62, 05, 06; 

declaration of patriot* in Weat 

Virginia, 280 
Richmond, Virginia, 23, 60, 62, 63 
Rivalry of QontenviUa, Alabama, 

and Chattanooga, Tfnnnaaen. for 

aralli«ad,21S 
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Rivwi: Potomae, 17, IB, W, 20, 
34, 38, 40, 4S, 278, 270; 81i«un- 
dtwh, 17, 21, 22, ai, 6S, 270; 
James, 30, 43, SO; IfonongabeU, 
34, 281; Cheat, 34, 280; Ohio, 
36, S4, SOS, 300; Patuxent, 42, 
40; Sappahaanod, 46; Patapa- 
00. 48) dioptank, 40; Nominl, 
40; WioMDioo, 40; Yiocomioo, 
40; Fiankatank, 40; Appranat- 
toz, S2; Eanawlw, M, 288; Tad- 
kin, 81, 72; CaUwba, 81, 80; 
Deep, 81 ; Dan, 82; SaaqucdiaiiiiA, 
ffS; Nolichnckj, 70; Doe, 70; 
LiiiTU1e,70,72; Watauga, 70,72; 
Holaton, 71, 209; Ntnr, 72, 286; 
Peedee, 72; Traach Broad, 73, 
S18; Little Teuneaaee, 74; Tnck- 
aaMgee, 74; Nantaliala, 74; Tea- 
awa7, 77; Swaananoa, 81; Cape 
Faar, 88; Lnmlie^ 88, B0; San- 
tee, 00; Ediato, 02; Bavannah, 
02, 04, 101; Combahee, 02; Chat- 
taliooehee, 03, 111; Chattooga, 
04;Oootle^e4, 111; Keovee,04; 
Seneca, 04; SaTanuab, 04, 105; 
Tngaloo, 04; Tallulah, 06; Oo- 
mulgee, 108; Altamaha, 112; 
Flint, 114; SLUarT'B, 114; Ock- 
loekonee, IIG; Withlaooochee, 
116; Batilla, 116; St. Johns, 120, 
136, 167; Hiver of Dolpblni^ 
122; Uatanzae, 122, 127; Hall- 
lax, 128; Hlaml, 142; Caloo- 
aaliatdiee, 140, 1S3; Bnwanee, 
168; ManatMv 180; Miakka, 
180; Tomoka, 186; OckIa\nUut, 
168; Silver, 166; Alabama, 170; 
Tombigbee, 170, IBO, 183; Black 
Wanrior, 182, 183; Tallapoosa, 
189; Cooea, 183, 180, 100, 101; 
Teuieasee, 187, 203; Miaaiielppl, 
201, 223, 287; Cumberlaiid, 200, 



273; Caney Fork, 213; Glindi, 
215; Pellieippi, 215; Pearl, 221j 
Tazoo, 226; Bed, 230; SaWne, 
241; Calcaaieo, 241; Nechea, 
243; Nueces, 248; Colorado, 
240; Llano, 261; Gnadalnpe, 
261; Medina, 262; Peooe, 263; 
Rio Qrande, 263; FeOaseo, 264; 
Rnidoao, 264; Little, 256; St 
Francis, 266; Black, 256; White, 
266; Qreen, 284; Eeutudij', 247, 
272; Tug Fork, 278, 202; Big 
Sandy, 278; Tjgart'a, 283; 
Qreenbrier, 286; Oaoley, 287; 
Elk, 200; Onyan, 202 

Bobertaon, James, fonnder ol Naah- 
Till^ TomeaMe, 200 

Bomnejr, West Virginia, 270 

Booaevelt, Theodore, and honsea on 
the James, 62; letter from the 
Tensas Biytsr OountiT, Lould- 
ana, 236; and The Eemtitags, 
212 

Roaenberg, Henrj, 246 

"Roughs at Tug," In West Wr- 
giiiia,202 

RoDHtahonts on river steamer, 204 

Rowan County, North Carolina, 66 

Boyal Palm State Park, Florida, 
164 

Boyall, Mrs. Annie, 111 

Kuina: at New SmTma, Florida, 
133; at St. SUphois, *i»i— ™, 
182 

Rnmaejr, James, steamboat of, 10 

St. Augustine, Florida, 120, 122, 

123, 133, 134 
St. Francii Baeln, Arkansas^ 201 
St Frandavllle, Louisiana, 238 
6t Helena Sound, Sooth Carolina, 

02 

aiT 
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Bt. John'a Clmreli, Hunpton, Vir- 
ginia, « 

Bt Jobn'a Charc^ Riehiaoiui, Vit- 
ginl*, 6S 

Bt JoMphi, Florid*, ITI 

Bt. Mulu, Florida, 172 

Bt Pet«nbui^, Florid*, 168 

St Btepheoa, AlabUD*, IBl 

SUisImrr, IfarrU&d. 42 

Bolt LldiB, In TeiuMMee, 210; In 
W«at Tirgini*. SBS 

Ban Antonio, Tczu, 248 

Ban Antonio Tnil, 24D 

Buford, Florida, 167 

8uU Bow Sound by Motor Bo«t, 
170 

Sapphire Country, tha, 08 

Savage, "Uie old«at American 
family," 44 

Sea Iiiaad Cotton, 02 

Sea IbImkI*, Sontli Canriiua, 02 

BeabrecM, Florida, 128. 12B 

Belma, Alabama, IBS 

Seneca lUU, Maryland, 34 

Sewanee, TtaineMee, 213 

Shads* Mountain at Birmtngham, 

Bhadwell, TirginI*, h<ane of Jef- 

fenon, 30 
Bbanmberg, Captain, and his mar- 
riage formula, 193 
Sheffield, Alabama, 104 
Shenandoah FaJla, Virginia, 34 
Shenandoah National Foreat, 21) 
Shephwdstown, West Virginia, 10 
Shirley, Virginia, 52 
Shreve, Captain, and the Bed 

Kiver rait, 241 
Shrenport, Loultiana, 241 
Skinner, General William, 85 
Smith, Captain John, 46 
Soco Indian BcMrraUon, Korth 
Carolina, 7S 
818 



South, reaonreea of : 6, 8 

Bpangenburg, Biebop, 03 

Spartanburg, South CaioUna, 93, 
04 

Sponge flahennoi of Florid*, ISO 

Spring*: of Virginia and West 
Virginia, 60; at AlbMiy, 
Georgia, 114; ne*r Florid* line, 
114) *t 8t<im»wa, Florid*, 168; 
Silrar Springs, Florid*, ICT: 
Chipola Spring, Florid*, 173; 
Wakulla, Florida, 174; S«v«tt 
Hundred, Texas, 261 ; Mammoth, 
Arkanue, 266; Hot Spring*, 
Arkansu, 260 ; Web*t«r Spring*, 
West Virginia, 290 

Stamp Act umnllMl in North Oaro- 
lina, 88 

" Btar-Spangled Banner," 184 

Staunton, Vli^U, 22, 27, 20 

Bteamboat, early, on Potomac, 10; 
trials in Kentucky, 200 

Btratford, Virginia, 48 

Sugar cane in Florida, 160; in 
Louieiana, 237 

Sunken Land* ol Arkana**, 250 

Bwannanoa Gap, 80 

Sycamore Slioals, Tenneaaee, 210 

Taft, WlUl*m Howard, quoted, H 
TallahaesM, Florida, 173 
Tallulah Falls, Qftorgia, 04 
Tamiunl Trail, 180, IH 
T*mp», Florid*, 167 
Tarpon Ashing, in Florida, 163 
Taxation proteate agalnai, 44, 04, 

SO, 87 ; primitive payments, 217 
Taylor, Alf and Bob, Tl 
Taylor, Bayard, 206 
Tennessee Coal and Iron C«»ip*iqr, 

200 
Texae, *Ue of , £42 
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Thanet, Octars (Alioe French) 
quoted, £Sfl 

Thomas, Philip, and the Baltimora 
and Ohio Bailroad, 36 

Thinnpaon, Captain Charles, and 
his big fUh, 16S 

Tidewater, Tlrginia, 4« 

Toccoa Palla, Georgia, 96 

Todd, Dorothy, 21 

Tomo Chachi, King of Yanuwxaw, 
lOS 

Tozawaj, Lake, Nortli Carolina, 77 

Treason of Aaron Burr, £00 

Tropical V^etation: at Daytona, 
Florida, 130; at Cocoanut Grove, 
Florida, 145; in the Ererglades, 
150; Boyal Palm State Park, 
164; on Ocklawaha River, 166 

Tryon, Oaremor of North Caro- 
lina, 64, ST 

Teali, Cherokee brave, story of, '76 

Tnlane, Paul, 234 

Tulane Universl^, 884 

Tnllahoma, Tennessee, 213 

Timnel -building on Uie Baltimore 
and Ohio Bailroad, iSS 

Tumbull, Doctw, at New Sn^ma, 
Flo^idl^ 133 

TueoalooUL, Alahaina, 186 

Tyler, John, 61 

Univeraify of the Sonth, 213 
University of Virginia, 67 
UniTersiiy of West Virginia, 283 

Valley of Virginia, 21, 22, 71 
Vicksburg, Uisslssippi, 226 
Virginia, Sonth (North Carolina), 

84 
Virginia, Valley t>l. El, 22, 71 

Wachovia, North Carolina, 63 

Waco, Texas, 260 

Waldens' lUdga, Tennessee, 216 



War of 1812 referred to, 33, 48, 236 

Washington and Lee UnlverHity, 
tiexfngton, Virginia, 28 

Washington Collie, Iiexingt<», 
^rginla, 28, 6« 

Washington, D. C, S6, 47 

Washington, George: porehasea 
land at Herpaif V^tj, 20; and 
Powell's Fort Valley, 23; at 
Natural Bridge, 34; and route* 
to the Weat, 84; and the Na- 
tional Boad, 36 ; home of mother 
of, 46; home and hannts of, 46, 
47; and Richmond, Virginia, 63; 
in West Virginia, 280, 282, 203; 
Indian prophecy concerning, 291 

Washii^ton, Mrs. Martlia Dan- 
dridge, 218 

Washington Uonnment, Alabama 
marble In the, 177 

Watauga, settlement, 210 

Waycross, Georgia, US 

Wesley, John, in Savannah, 106; 
on St eimcn's Island, 113 

West, Edward, early steamboat 
navigator in Kentucky, K66 

West Coast of Florida, 166 

" Western Star," early locomotive, 
270 

Westover, Virginia, 62 

West Virginia, bojriimings of, 302 

Wheeling, West Virginia. 36, 292, 
802, 303 

Whitefield, George, in Savannah, 

loe 

Whitney, Eli, and the cotton ghi, 
104 

William and Uary College, Vir- 
ginia, 61 

Willlsmabnrg, Virginia, 30, 61, 86 

Wilmington, North Carolina, 87, 
88 

Winchester, Virginia, 22 
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miwto)i>8«l«m, Kwtii GhoUu, " Wren'a NmI, Hie," UemorimI to 

t3, M Joel Clutndler Hutib, 100 

Wiajth Baj, Sontli CwoHu, S8 WTcth, John Allen, quoted, 215 
Wirt, William, qaotod, S2, 2M 

Women, patriotic, in Rerolution, Ttdkin Blver, North G«ro1in«, fil 

6S, M ; ud Rofkl Patan SUte YanAhloMse Boftd, North Cuolinn, 

P»A, IM; u)d Hie Hermitage, 72 

812 Yorictown, Virginia, 43, M 
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